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Editorial Article 

FREE SPEECH MOVEMENT AND 
THE COMMUNITY OF SCHOLARS' 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

PART ONE 

On Dec. 2, 800 students in the Free Speech Movement at 
Berkeley sat-in at Sprout Hall to protest against the University 
Administration’s curtailment of free speech and freedom of action 
in behalf of civil rights and political principles. 

0<n Dec. 3, Governor Pat Brown dispatched 643 police to eject 
the 800 sit-inners who, in self defense, as well as for their belief 
in non-violence, went limp. None too gently the non-violent demon- ^ 
strators were dragged down the stairs and thrown into police patrol ” 
wagons headed for jail. During the 12 hours of this operation the 
building was closed to the faculty. But TV coverage of the police 
force’s invasion of the university grounds and the subsequent finger- 
printing and mugging of the students as if they were common crim- 
inals, did more to galvanize the majority of the student body to 
action than all the speeches and actions of the FSM had been able 
to achieve in the three months since the start of its struggle: 

STUDENTS TAKE FREEDOM INTO THEIR OWN HANDS 

The “moderates” became “leftists,” the apolitical political, and 
the political students called for a strike. On December 4, 15,000 
students stayed away from classes. 

This put an end to the myth, perpetrated by the University 
Administration, the Governor and the press, that “a small hard 
core of Leftists” (if not outright “Communists”), who were “non- 
students” to boot — estimated by President Clark Kerr to be no 
more than “30 to 40,” and by the spokesman for the truly hard-core 
minority of the faculty, Mr. Lewis S. Feuer, to be “170”— -constituted 
the Free Speech Movement. In truth, not only did a majority of the 
vast student body now support the FSM, but the overwhelming 
majority of the faculty likewise now sprang to action of their own 
in its support. 

Two departments canceled classes and many professors honored 
the picket lines. The chairmen of all departments constituted them- 
selves as a Council of Chairmen, met with President Kerr and tried 
to work out a compromise. At the same time 200 professors met 
to plan strategy to present to the Academic Senate to endorse com- 
plete political freedom and amnesty. The Academic Freedom Com- 
mittee and the Chairmen’s Council endorsed the proposals. On Dec. 8, 
the Academic Senate voted, 824 to 115, to endorse the Resolution 
of the Academic Freedom Committee. 

To find out how it was possible for the allegedly most apolitical 
student body in the world — the American — to open a new chapter 
of mass action for freedom, applying tactics never before used in 
any university anywhere in the world, it becomes necessary to trace 
the dialectic of revolt from its beginning. (1) 

UNDER THE WHIP OF COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

On Sept. 17, a united front of organizations as far apart on the 
political and civil rights spectrum as SNCC, CORE, SLATE, YSA, 
SDS, and the Du Bois Clubs, on the one hand, and the Young 
Democrats, Young Republicans, and even some Students for Gold- 
water, on the other hand, united to oppose the arbitrary Sept. 14 
ruling issued by Dean Kathryn Towle which curtailed the content 
of, and areas for, free speech as well as fund solicitations and 
recruitment by civil rights and political organizations. 

The University of California’s sudden “discovery” that the area 
heretofore used by these organizations, and for which city permits 
had been obtained, was university property came about through the 
prodding of forces outside the academic community, forces whose 
only concern with education lay in the attempt to extend McCarthy- 
ite tactics against both academic freedom and civil rights. These 
reactionary forces had, in summer, gathered in convention to cap- 
ture the presidential nomination of the Republican Party for Gold- 
water. They stood aghast at the students and other civil rights 
workers who were demonstrating before the hall. 

The old leaders of this new fashioned neo-fascistic fringe of 
American politics had memories that were as long as they were 
abysmally deep in the backward look. They recalled that this was 
the city, and these youth the fighters against the “open” hearings 
that the House UnAmerican Activities Committee chose to conduct 
in San Francisco in 1960, the very year in which Negro youth began 
their revolution down South. 

And here they were again, despite the fact that the film made 
of the 1960 demonstration and police measures against it, plus the 
fascistic rhetoric of Fulton Lewis Jr. extolling the forces of “law 
and order and anti-Communism,” had succeeded in forging a new 
brand of college conservatives — Goldwaterites, Birchites, and even 
Wallace-ite racists. At the height of their power, about to capture 
a major political party, they were being challenged by still a newer 
and greater national force, since the Negro Revolution had not only 
extended itself from South to North but aligned itself with new 
white youth. 

There is no way, of course, of knowing whether plans against 
the Berkeley students were hatched there and then, or whether 
these forces felt too cocky with big power politics to do more than 
store the sight of the youth in the back of their heads for future use. 

What we do know beyond the peradventure of any doubt is that 
(Continued on Page 5) 


The Real State of The Union 

Permanent Poverty Grows In the 
Midst of Ever-Rising Profits 

Directly after President Johnson’s official State of the Union address, the true state 
of the union was revealed as big as life in a CBS documentary on unemployment and 
poverty. Far from living in “The Great Society” here are the grim facts of life for more 
than 34 million Americans: Poverty is rampant not only among the unemployed, but 
also among the employed. Out of 47 million families in the United States, 9 million are 
officially recognized as abjectly poor. And far from being limited to Appalachia, 
which by now is well known as the misery-belt of the United States, this poverty 
characterizes every section of the country: city and farm; white and Negro; North 

South, East and West. 
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— FSM Photo, Berkeley, Cal. 

OCTOBER 1964 — Students at Berkeley surround police car (ex- 
treme left) and prevent arrest of CORE worker. Jack Weinberg. 


WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Job Speed-Up Hurries Layoffs 

Some workers think that the mad rush in production at Chrysler 
Corporation is over, but the speed of the lines continues at the same 
pace. Some workers say it is over because the lay-off began today. 
It is very hard for anyone outside of the plant to understand the 
feeling that goes through workers inside those plants when they see 
this kind of a reduction in the work force (as the company calls it) 
take place without any warnings or previous notice. Especially 
since these same workers were being forced to work 10 to 12 hours 
d day by the company. 

Before the holidays, workers were told the demand was so 
urgent and the orders were so far ahead of the cars being produced, 
that we could only be off for Christmas day when every worker 
was pleading to be off the whole weekend. The company finally 
agreed to- give us Christmas weekend off, but not New Year weekend 
— that we had to work. 

Now exactly four days later there is a layoff. All of those 
laid off are newly-hired employees with two and three months of 
service with the company. Practically every older worker knows 
that this is always the beginning and no one knows when and 
where it will stop. They also know that whatever pace these younger 
workers set in production, the company will expect the older ones to 
keep up. Then there is this saddened feeling to know yesterday 
that at break time you laughed and joked with them, and today 
they are not here and may not be here again. 

I saw and heard David McDonald, President of the Steel Work- 
er’s Union, on TV blowing and bellowing about all he and his 
union will do for the workers in steel this coming contract, just 
because he has opposition for his job. As though every worker 
does not know if he is elected they will be sold out again to the 
company. It made me think of the things that are happening to 
some of these younger workers in our shop. 

TWO WORKERS— FIVE FOREMEN 

Two workers were fired several weeks ago for what the com- 
pany called leaving the job without permission. Today a worker 
has from two to five foreman. These foreman have different jobs 
in different parts of the plant. The two workers said that on some 
days they worked for all five foreman. One will come and get 
them and after an hour, then another will come and get them, etc. 


Here are some of the actualities 
to compare with President John- 
son’s abstractions: 

• A white truck driver who 
lives in the inner city of Chicago, 
and who drove trucks in the Army 
in Korea and can operate any 
machine, now makes $20 a week 
for 90 hours work as a dishwash- 
er, feeding his family on beans 
and bread, and dreading the day 
he might be forced to go on wel- 
fare. 

• A Negro farmer in South 
Carolina makes up to $300 a year 
by having his entire family, from 
the 6-year-old on up, help to pick 
cotton. The new “Southern boom” 
has changed nothing for these 
people, who are working exactly 
as their grandfathers did. Asked 
how he lived, the farmer said, 
“We are just existing, it isn’t 
really living.” 

• In Dos Palos, California, 15 
years of poverty have taken root. 
This is where 2,000 Americans 
who were war workers were 
stranded when peace broke out. 
They live with no sewage system, 
walking a mile to get water in a 
bucket from a well. 

• In Fresno, the richest agri- 
cultural spot in the world, farm 
workers live in a box-car encamp- 
ment. Each abandoned box-car 
has become one long windowless 
room in which entire families, 
some numbering a dozen or more, 
exist. 

• In New Jersey, the migrant 
workers get seasonal work, but 
the poverty is year-round. They 
pay $10 to $20 a month to live 
in condemned houses, and here, 
too, entire families work to eke 
out an existence. One man who 
works at a saw-mill when there is 
work for him to do, has a wife 
who works in their back-yard 
constructing crates. She and her 
65-year-old mother together pound 
nails in an open-air shed all day 
long. The entire family together 
makes $4,000 a year. The average 
unemployment in the area runs 
7.2%. 

PERMANENT POVERTY— 
AND RISING PROFITS 

President Johnson assures us 
that we are living “in the midst 
of the greatest upward surge of 
economic well-being in the his- 
tory of any nation.” Yet the na- 
tional unemployment figures have 
not dropped below 5% since 1957, 
a year that was officially recog- 
nized as a recession year. These 
statistics are actually misleading, 
since a great many of the unem- 
ployed are simply not counted in 
the official charts, either because 
they have long ago used up any 
unemployment compensation, or 
because as teen-agers who have 
never worked since they got out 
of school, they just never got into 
the labor charts. More important, 
the 5% unemployment level, 
which was once considered criti- 
cal has now been accepted as 
“normal” by the Administration. 

CBS— like the Administration— 


On the day they were accused of leaving, the first foreman 

they worked for that day told them to go with the second foreman. I 

When the third foreman came to the first foreman to get them, the ( tried to minimize the spectre of 
{(Continued on Page Z) » (Continued on Page 8) 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
first foreman said he did not know where they were. After the 
third foreman made up the pay-off slip, the Chief Steward sent 
a man to see if they were with thd second foreman, and they were. 
After the pay-off slip went into the office, the foreman they worked 
for said if he admits they were working for him, he would be fired 
instead of the workers. 

Everyone thought this would be something the local union would 
settle without any trouble. But the officers could only tell these 
workers that they did not have 90 days and the company would not 
talk with them on their grei vance. 

PAY DUES, BUT NOT REPRESENTED 

This is what is so disgusting. We have the check-off system in 
our union. When a worker is hired, he or she signs a card to have 
their union dues taken out of their checks after the first 40 hours 
of work in a month. All of these newly hired workers said that 
after their first week they began paying union dues the same as 
the oldest worker there. Then how is if they cannot get representa- 
tion until after 90 days? 

When this was brought up to the union President he said they 
were correct, and from now on they will not stand by and let the 
r a m pany g e t away with this type of railroading our union members 
Old; of the shop. But since the company has closed this case, there 
is nothing we can do. 

Many of the laid off workers were saying they had 89 days 
with the company, and one day more would have given them seniority. 
One of the workers said, “What difference would it have made? 
The union people told me that if and when the company calls work- 
ers back, they call in line of seniority. If they need us again they 
wall call. If not, seniority or no seniority, we won't be called back.” 
He said, “I have learned since I was hired that there are many 
older workers who worked here for years who have never been 
called back. Some were talked into selling their seniority by the 
company and the union. What I am saying is, man, if they do not 
want you, they have thousands of ways to get rid of you. That $15 
initiation fee that the union collected from us was just so the big 
boys will have more to spend. So we were taken for $30 or better 
to work here for two months.” 

AFRICAN VISITOR AMAZED AT WORK PACE 

We had a young student from Africa visiting with us during 
the Christmas holidays and he had a chance to tour Ford’s River 
Rouge Plant. He said he never was so amazed at the pace those 
workers had to work on a production line. He said he felt sure 
that a worker in his country would not work at such an inhuman 
pace. It seemed to him that this was making robots out of human 
beings. -wr-'M-s?' -?-v ? 

It should be clear in everyone’s mind what this “Free Enter- 
prise System” means when one looks at whose labor makes the 
system’s profit. As a worker said, “This country is going crazy 
for money. If there were no big profits involved, people could 
wort; as human beings everywhere.” 

This is the basic problem not only in production but in the 
whole society. This is why we are involved in conflict practically 
Ml over this world. This mad rush for profit. And to get it human 
beings have to sweat, sweat, and die, until enough of them get 
so sick of the whole mess that they decide to change this whole 
thing and make it a better place for all humans to live in. 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


Young Hopes vs. Reality 


The New Year is off to a j 
booming start with people on 
the radio and TV telling the 
whole United States what they 
think will happen in the year 
of 1965. 

Some white men think that 
this government will do more 
for the people than ever before. 
But the white children do not 
think this government is doing 
too much to make this a better 
world for the young to live 
in and enjoy, and to do some- 
thing they like. 

Instead of producing more 
jobs for the young to have some- 
thing to do and to make money 
to help support themselves, this 
government is still trying to 
torn toe whole world into an 
Automation world. That is so 
the rich man can still hold onto 
what he has, and still take in 
more and more in order to hold 
the poor youngsters back. 

Just to depend on the govern- 
ment for the little help that they 
wiR give to the young means 
that a young person will never 
become rich. He will always be 
under the government’s care, 
just as the old folks are who 
can’t go or do anything to help 
themselves. 

ENJOYMENT GONE 

The government doesn’t see 
how much enjoyment they have 
taken away from the young peo- 
ple, with nowhere to go for an 
outing, or nothing to- do to keep 
a young person’s mind on some- 
thing that he would like to do. 


This government has destroyed 
everything and every place 
where a man could go to and 
sit down and relax without hav- 
ing to pay out more than $50 
a day. White children are say- 
ing “What is there to do but 
get in your old car that your 
people got for you and run up 
and down the street to have a 
little pleasure,” because there is 
no park to go to, and no club 
house for the young. 

It looks sadder yet for the 
colored race, because they still 
put some of the old Uncle Toms 
on TV and radio to say that the 
Negroes have gone far enough 
fighting for their freedom, be- 
cause they don’t want their peo- 
ple to overdo it. But these old 
people are wrong for saying such 
a crazy thing. That is all the 
white man wants to hear an old 
colored person say, and then HE 
takes it from there and says 
that the Negroes are not ready 
for their freedom. 

That is why Goldwater got 
defeated campaigning for Presi- 
dent. He thought Negroes would 
not count that much; that he 
could win without their vote. He 
would show them how he would 
stop the Negro from marching 
for their freedom and that he 
would put the Army on them. 
And a lot of the Northerners 
were for him, with his crooked 
talking. But when he said that 
he was going to do uway with 
Social Security, right there was 
when Goldwater was through. 


Kentucky War on Poverty Gets Nowhere 


Editor’s Note : 

The CBS-TV program,- “Christ- 
mas in Appalachia,” shown a 
few days before Christmas, 
brought tons of food and clothes 
and toys to Kentucky from peo- 
ple who saw the film and wore 
shocked that such poverty really 
existed in this “land of plenty.” 
The response from Detroiters 
seemed to be greater than any 
other — maybe because there are 
so many ex-miners who have 
found their way to Detroit, but 
who remember well where they 
came from. 

This kind of help, while grate- 
fully appreciated, cannot provide 
jobs, jobs that will pay them 
enough to eat. 

It was not only Automation, 
but the ruthless efforts of the 
coal operators, who control the 
power structure in Kentucky, that 
succeeded in destroying the 
United Mine Workers in the area 
and reduced the miners to scab 
work in dog-holes at $3 a day, 
or starvation. 

The Appalachian Committee 
for Full Employment, an organ- 
ization of the unemployed miners 
in Eastern Kentucky, is the only 
organization that has resisted the 
terrorism of the operators and- 
local authorities, and is attempt- 
ing to make the “war on poverty” 
a reality. We print below a letter 
received from one of the miner’s 
wives active in the ACFE, and 
excerpts from an editorial con- 
cerning conditions in the area 
by Tom Gish, of the Whitesburg 
Mountain Eagle. 


Worked 9 til 2 a.m. 
Giving Out Toys 

HAZARD, Ky. — We have been 
going day and night since the 
23rd of December. It started 
with phone calls, then trucks, 
trailers and cars began to come 
in, but the first ones went to 
Whitesburg. 

So Thursday night, we gave 
out toys until after two o’clock 
Friday morning, and did! we have 
a time— the rain really came 
down all night. It didn’t stop 
the people, or us either. 

This week we have taken care 
of the food. Thursday and Fri- 
day we served over seven hun- 
dred' families. And this week we 
plan to serve them with clothes. 

For myself, I have been sick 
all day. I have such a cold I 
can’t get a good breath. Asthma 
is what makes a cold so hard 
for me to fight. 

I guess you have seen by now 
that we didn’t get our paper out 
again, this week, but we hope to 
get to it this next week, if 
we have to work at it by night. 

What did you think of our 
program that we drew up and 
presented to the Upper Kentucky 
River Area Development Council 
meeting? We are now awaiting 
the word from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act in Wash- 
ington. Committee Member 


Now Available — 

A limited quantity of a 
political letter by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, titled, “A 
Critical Turning Point in 
European History: British 
Anti - Nuclear Movements 
Come Up Against State- 
Capitalism, Russian and 
Franco-German Vari- 
eties.” 

Price: 20 cents. Order 
from News & Letters, 
8751 Grand River, De- 
troit, Michigan, 48204. 


(Excerpts from Editorial by Tom Gish of the Mountain Eagle, 
Whitesburg, Ky.) 

* * * 

A meeting this week marked something in the way of 
an anniversary for me as a reporter, editor and citizen of 
one of the most impoverished areas in the nation— the 
single section of America that is perhaps most responsible 
for generating the flow of interest and publicity that 
brought about the President’s “War on Poverty” and the 
President’s Appalachian Development Program. 

This latest meeting is a fam-S> — — — 

iliar scene, with familiar faces 
saying and doing much the same 
thing that has been said and 


done without measurable Suc- 
cess at innumerable meetings 
througout Eastern Ky. these 
past few years. It is a meeting of 
the Upper Kentucky River Area 
Development Council 
(UKRADC). . . 

ALL -THE SAME 

All the well-known faces are 
there — the county agricultural 
agents, public welfare workers, 
health department workers, 
school board workers, a few 
ministers, a batch of poverty ex- 
perts from the University of 
Kentucky, state experts, etc.! — 
and the vastly outnumbered 
handful of private citizens. Com- 
munity leaders, business people 
generally are absent. Elected 
public officials for the most 
part are absent. 

The general theme of the 
meeting is of course “poverty” 
and ways and means of using the 
new federal office of Economic 
Opportunity (poverty) program. 

William Miller, resource de- 
velopment specialist with the 
University of Kentucky exten- 
sion program at Quicksand, gets 
the meeting off to a start by 
saying that most of the applica- 
tions for programs from Kentuc- 
ky for grants or projects under 
the poverty program are being 
returned. . . 

It seems that everyone has 
made toe wrong kind of applica- 
tion .Miller says, because the ap- 
plications failed to relate the 
projects to the overall economic 
development plan. (The OEDP Is 
part of the Area Dedevelopment 
Administration’s ... requirements 
for aid, and up to now nobody 
had been aware that it was sup- 
posed to have anything to do 
with the poverty program.) 

... I wonder how in the 
world such a monumental fail- 
ure could have happened. I won- 
der where Kentucky’s own in- 
numerable poverty experts have 
been. How could the state’s large 
area program . . . staff of ex- 
perts — how could all of these 
people permit such a thing to 
happen? . . . 

MINERS COMMITTEE HERE 

Sitting through all this meeting 
has been a small group of “out- 
siders” totally foreign to the us- 
ual group that attends such meet- 
ings. A group that one suspects 
may be the only true experts on 
poverty present — a group repre- 
senting the unemployed of Perry 
County who have organized 
themselves under the name Ap- 
palachian Committee for Full 
Employment. Everette Tharp, an 
unemployed miner who lives 
just outside Hazard, gets up to 
say that his committee has worked 
up an application for a poverty; 
program project and that he 
would like to explain it in de- 
tail . . . 

Members of the UKRADC set- 
tle back with visible discomfort 
to listen to Tharp — after ail, the 
air around Hazard has been fill- 
ed with talk about communism 
and didn’t Tharp’s unemployed 
miners have something to do 
with all that mine violence a 
couple of years ago? 

. . . But in a soft voice Tharp 
outlines a modest proposal re- 
questing such things as job re- 
training, improved medical fa- 
cilities with out-patient clinics, 
better educational opportunities, 
modest . housing . improvements 
and community cultural and rec- 
reational centers. 

(Miller tells Tharp that the 


area council cannot approve a 
program, that it can merely re- 
ceive it and pass it along to 
Frankfort and Washington. 
Earlier, in connection with the 
Brademas appearance, he said 
the council could initiate and 
sponsor any projects it wanted 
to.) 

But the almost visible tension 
between the two groups repre- 
sented — one group in a sense 
representing the unemployed — 
does not melt away. Although, 
hopefully, there is perhaps the 
beginning of a thaw. 

A NEW VOICE APPEARS 

Then comes one of the most 
poignant moments of this or any 
other UKRADC meeting. 

A Negro woman from the Appa- 
lachian Committee for Full Em- 
ployment stands up to say, in a 
hesitating voice, that she hopes 
“You people will pay some atten- 
tion to this talk about doctors 
and hospitals.” A friend of hers 
was turned away without admiss- 
ion in labor because she didn’t 
have fifty dollars to pay a doc- 
tor to deliver her child. The baby 
was born without medical care. 

“It is just not right,” says the 
woman, “for a mother to raise 
up her sons and see them taken 
away to war and then not be able 
even to see a doctor when she 
is going to have another child.” 

The woman’s hesitant state- 
ment is something of a first. It 
marks perhaps the first time that 
a poverty stricken individual in 
Eastern Kentucky has showed np 
at such a meeting and been bold 
enough to talk about a specific 
problem of the poor. And it 
marked, I believe, the first time 
that some of the area council 
members present had been called 
upon first hand to meet a spec- 
ific situation involving the poor. 

But the statement produces 
nothing but an embarrassed si- 
lence on the part of the audience, 
which promptly adjourns for 
lunch. 

(It was this same area council 
that last November passed a res- 
olution saying the President’s 
Emergency Winter Relief Pro- 
gram was not needed in Eastern 
Kentucky.) 

HOW MUCH LONGER 

I reflect that this indeed has 
been the 300th or so meeting I 
have attended on the general sub- 
ject of Eastern Kentucky poverty 
and development programs, and 
we are all pretty much where 
we started five years ago. 

How many more meetings will 
it be, I wonder, before we really 
get down to the business of doing 
something to help Eastern Ken- 
tucky? We must live through how 
many more broken dreams, how 
many more unfulfilled promises? 

And I ask myself how can you 
tell President Johnson that his 
poverty program really is getting 
nowhere in Eastern Kentucky, 
and won’t unless its course is 
sharply altered? How do you con- 
vince him that his Appalachian 
Recovery Bill will do little for 
Eastern Kentucky? How can you 
persuade poverty program Dir- 
ector Sargent Shriver to grasp 
the realities of life in Eastern 
Kentucky? Who can talk to these 
men? Who will talk to them? 

Where? 

When? 


We urge our readers to send 
donations of food, clothing and 
money to: 

Appalachian Commiteee for 
Full Employment, 

501 High St., 

Hazard, Kentucky 
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California Produce Farmers Plan to Wreck 
Program of Higher Pay, Hiring Unemployed 

LOS ANGELES — Even before the bracero program 
(which gave California produce growers a source of under- 
paid, underfed, and underhoused Mexican far m hands that 
were forced to work under sweatshop conditions in the 
fields) ended on December 31, 1964, growers from Cali- 
fornia’s Imperial Valley threw a monkey wrench into a 
state-federal crash program to head off a shortage of labor 
crisis and a rise in the prices of lettuce and celery. 

While the first busload of un-t ~ ' 

employed workers were on their 


On the Line 

Accumulated Time Practice 
Gyps Workers Out of Wages 

By John Allison 

The contract agreement reached by the United Auto 
Workers union and the auto firms in 1964 were talked 
about by the press, radio and TV as the second coming of 
Santa Claus for the working men and women in the auto 
shops. Let these reporters work on a production line for a 
week, and maybe they’d begin to learn a few facts of life 


way to the lettuce fields on De- 
cember 30, the growers cancelled 
their order for 1,800 workers on 
the grounds that “domestic” 
workers are “incompetent.” 
Spokesman for these farmers 
Herbert A. Lee, President of The 
Imperial Valley Farmers Assn., 
stated that workers recruited to 
replace the braceros “were not 
able to do the job required to 
pack a marketable crate of let- 
tuce.” He said it was a matter 
of “initiative, attitude, or cap- 
abilities.” Mr. Lee doesn’t bother 
to explain that this was done 
and said even before the first bus- 
load of workers had arrived, 
never mind even giving them a 
chance to work. 

WORKERS ARE PAWNS 

While the growers and govern- 
ment officials, both state and 
federal, battle it out; while the 
growers negotiate directly with 
the Mexican government to work 
out some plan to get the bracero 
program into effect; while newly 
elect-Senator George Murphy 
dashes off to Washington in the 
service of the growers, the pawns 
in this game— the Mexican work- 
er who has lost his job (100,000 
worked to harvest the crop in 
1964) and the unemployed “do- 
mestic” workers who are turn- 
ing up by the hundreds to answer 
the call for jobs— are being bounc- 
ed around like rubber balls by 
the growers. 

Officials claim that it is the 
“improved” working conditions 
that has attracted unemployed 
workers at home. These “improv- 
ed” conditions consist of $1.25 
minimum wage (which will be 
raised to $1.40 by April 1, 1965) 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.— David 
McDonald kicked off his 
campaign for president of 
the United Steelworkers 
Union against his Secretary- 
Treasurer I. W. Abel on Mon- 
day, Jan. 11, at our Home- 
stead Local #1397 union 
hall. 

The meeting was publicized 
widely through TV, press and 
radio, and about 400 members 
came to hear McDonald. We 
have a membership of about 7000 
men. Of the 400 men present, 
about half of them were wearing 
Abel buttons, so McDonald could 
tell right away that these were 
not exactly “his boys.” Even 
some of the local officers just 
signed in and walked right out of 
the meeting. 

EARLIER HINT 

He might also have known 
something about the local mem- 
bers and their feelings from two 
previous nominating elections 
held in District 15. At the first 
election held, Abel won by eight 
votes, but this vote was thrown 
out because it was said the meet- 
ing had been held earlier than 
the time that had been specified. 

At the meeting held at the 
“legal” time, as soon as McDon- 
ald was nominated, the president 
slammed his gavel down and 
closed the nominations. This 


as compared to the $1 an hour the 
Mexican worker got, free hous- 
ing, and a guarantee wage for 
three-fourths of the contract 
agreement whatever the chang- 
ing conditions are. 

What is attracting the unem- 
ployed domestic workers is the 
fact that there are still 5% unem- 
ployed in this country who are 
not reaping any of the fruits of 
present day affluent America. 

HUNDREDS APPLY 

At one employment office alone 
on Dec. 28, in Los Angeles 400 
unemployed turned up at 4 a.m. 
seeking the jobs. The office opens 
at 8:00 a.m. The growers did not 
show up on schedule but arrived 
at 10:35 a.m. and hired 190 work- 
ers. Although the growers agreed 
to supply transportation they did 
not make such arrangements 
until 1:3 0 p.m. that afternoon. 
These “employers” are not the 
lettuce farmers who refused to 
hire domestic workers but the 
farmers that are “cooperating” 
with the government plan. Letting 
workers stand around for 9 hours 
must be a sign of competency 
of the farmers. 

The following day in Fresno, 38 
unemployed farm workers had to 
be fed and housed by the Salva- 
tion Army because growers did 
not pick them up as scheduled. 
During the drive it has been re- 
ported that growers very often do 
not send buses to pick up workers 
as they promised and others send 
them “five to 10 hours late.” 

By January 6, the Imperial 
Valley farmers agreed to hire 
workers from all parts of Cali- 
i forma except from Los Angeles, 
Bakersfield, Stockton, and San 
Francisco, precisely where the 
[ crash government program is be- 
ing carried on. 

t Officials are still adamant that 
I the Imperial Valley farmers will 


“vote” was also thrown oat fol- 
lowing the uproar of the men 
over the way the meeting was 
railroaded through. 

Most of the guys at the kick- 
off meeting were curious to find 
out what McDonald was going 
to say. He talked plenty, but 
didn’t say anything. Oh sure, he 
said we were going to get the 
best contract we’ve ever had this 
year, and pointed to a contract 
that has already been negotiated 
with one small steel plant that is 
supposed to guarantee job secur- 
ity. He also assured us that he 
was no politician, but a labor 
leader, and wanted to get on with 
the job of winning the best con- 
tract. 

NOT FOR BIG MILL 

The thing is that the contract 
already negotiated that he re- 
ferred to just couldn’t be put into 
effect in a large mill such as 
ours, and we all knew it. As for 
not being a politician, he could 
more easily convince the men 
that he’s not McDonald. 

One steelworker asked McDon- 
ald from the floor what was be- 
ing done about the unsettled 
grievances that had piled up at 
Homestead, grievances that were 
two-years old. McDonald turned 
a couple of pages over that he 
had before him, looked down like 
he was looking for something, but 
could only say “Yes, 1 know there 


not be allowed to hire Mexican 
farm hands under the immigra- 
tion laws (Public Law 414) unless 
they first offer the jobs to all do- 
mestic workers seeking the jobs. 
The farmers, mostly citrus grow- 
ers, who have “cooperated,” that 
is hired those they deem “compe- 
tent” will be allowed to bring 
Mexican workers to fulfill their 
labor demands. 

Meanwhile the many Imperial 
Valley growers do not have to 
pay according to the standards 
set by the Department of Labor 
since they are recruiting their 
own labor force and not partici- 
pating in the government pro- 
gram. State Employment Di- 
rector Albert Tieburg said “only 
about 16 growers in Imperial 
Valley are paying the $1.25 mini- 
I mum. The bulk are paying $1.05.” 
These same growers are provid- 
ing one way transportation only. 

Some growers have almost 
taken up arms when information 
offered by officials as to possible 
places to recruit farm workers 
included the Agricultural Work- 
ers Organization Committee AFL- 
CIO. A telegram was being sent 
to no one less than President 
Johnson stating that this was 
“repugnant to us and pushes be- 
yond even our ability to accept 
doctrinaire instructions.” 

WHAT MEXICANS FACED 

Here are the conditions 
the now unemployed Mexican 
worker labored under. He receiv- 
ed a $1 an hour, had to pay $1.75 
for three meals. If by chance 
he had 3 meals a day it came 
to $11.25 per week, besides the 
other deductions from his pay 
and he did not have a guarantee 
work contract I 

In the recent furor over the 
ending of the extension to 
the bracero program, the plight 
of the Mexican worker is long 
forgotten. An insight into what 
breed of men the growers are 
and what faced the Mexican 
workers in the fertile fields of 
California can be seen in Mr. 
Tieburg’ s statement that now 
(with domestic workers) limits 
on the amount of work will have 
to be applied . . .” and “growers 
are now beginning to send their 
foremen to school for courses in 
human relations ...” 


are a lot of unsettled grievances 
at Homestead, but there are un- 
settled grievances everywhere, 
and we’re going to take care of 
all of them.” 

But we’ve all heard this before 
— and nothing has ever come of 
it. For two years the grievances 
have been hanging, with nothing 
done about them; and now, all 
of a sudden, when McDonald is 
out to get the votes of the men, 
he’s going to do something about 
them. 

Another worker asked when 
something was going to be done 
about the extra incentive pay 
that we are supposed to get when 
they put out more steel than the 
quota. Every week steel produc- 
tion tonnage keeps going up — 
and the incentive pay keeps go- 
ing down. This too, McDonald 
said, was a big problem the un- 
ion leadership has been working 
on for a long time, and this would 
also be staightened out in the 
next contract. 

McDonald had chance 

Like many of the men said, 
McDonald has had a chance to 
do something for years, but never 
has. And they also made a point 
about McDonald living in Bethel 
— about 15 miles away. He’s al- 
ways visiting steel mills around 
here for one reason or another, 
but this was the first time since 


in the auto shops. 

This won’t happen, of course, 
because they wouldn’t last a day, 
let alone a week, on a produc- 
tion line. And while they would 
learn plenty if they only worked 
on the line for an hour, they 
could never learn what the auto 
workers know from their years 
of daily struggles against the 
company. 

What the public doesn’t know, 
for example, is that the com- 
panies cheat the workers out of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
every year. This isn’t the profits 
that all auto workers know the 
company makes from their labor, 
this is money that the workers 
are entitled to under clear terms 
spelled out in the contract. 

One particular spot that Chry- 
sler workers were promised by 
their union leaders would be 
changed in this contract was 
knocking out the practice of ac- 
cumulated time payment. But it’s 
still there, and is still being 
used to cheat the workers out of 
rightfully earned wages. 

ACCUMULATED TIME GYP 

This provision states that if a 
worker does work in a classifi- 
cation that pays a higher wage 
than his regular classification, 
he will be paid the difference 
between his regular rate and the 
higher rate after he has accumu- 
lated 40 hours of work in the 
higher paid classification. Say a 
worker is classified as a welder, 
but also knows how to do solder- 
ing work, which pays 5c more an 
hour. If a solderer is on vacation, 
the foreman may ask the welder 
to work a half a day on soldering, 
then take another man for the 
rest of the day, and rotate the 
job around as he sees fit. It may 
take two weeks, a month or more 
for the welder to work the nec- 
essary 40 hours as a solderer be- 
fore he can claim the $2 due him 


1959 that he has bothered to visit 
the local, and the men knew it 
wasn’t a social visit. 

The men aren’t being fooled by 
McDonald, but they're not being 
fooled by Abel, either. Most of 
them know that no matter who 
wins the election on Feb. 9, not 
very many things are going to 
change — if any at all. 

But plenty of them feel that 
any change would be an im- 
provement, and there is an out- 
side chance that Abel will pay 
more attention about what’s go- 
ing on in the mills so far as the 
men are concerened. 

The things the men want won’t 
influence Abel very long, but 
even if it only lasts long enough 
for the important things the men 
want to get to the negotiating 
table, it’ll be more than we’ve 
had before. 


«> — — ~ 

for doing the higher paid Work — 
and the worker has to keep track 
of his own time. 

Of course, the foreman is also 
supposed to keep a record of 
these changes. But a foreman or 
supervisor is too busy worrying 
about how he can get more pro- 
duction out of the men to give 
very much thought about keeping 
his records straight. So what It 
often boils down to is that the 
worker is forced to file a griev- 
ance to obtain what is rightfully 
his. 

Only it isn’t that simple, be- 
cause when the foreman claims 
the worker didn’t put in enough 
time to get the extra pay, it’s the 
word of the foreman against that 
of the worker — and the worker is 
the one who has to prove that he 
is right. So if a grievance is filed, 
and if the worker proves he is 
entitled to the pay— in a month, 
or two, or three, when and if the 
case is finally processed, he just 
might get what is justly due him. 

PILED UP GRIEVANCES 

What often happens in fact is 
that the worker can’t even get a 
steward to file a grievance on 
many of these cases. The griev- 
ance machinery is overloaded 
with these kind of cases that 
should never require grievance 
procedures— they can easily be 
settled as the contract directs. 

The company knows this, and 
knows that by piling up a bunch 
of measly grievances that the 
steward can’t do a proper job in 
representing the men. The result 
is lost wages for many workers 
because these conditions exist. 

This gyping of the workers is 
also further complicated by the 
company’s policy of not hiring 
full-time employees to take the 
[ place of retirees. When a man 
• retires, very often his job is 
l shifted into the accumulated time 
class, so more and more of these 
jobs are being rotated. And 
i where the worker doesn’t have 
| a second to spare just trying to 
keep up with the speed of the 
work, he is supposed to find the 
time to also be a time book- 
keeper, make sure the foreman 
has his time right, make sure the 
steward has his time right — and 
hope that he will get his right 
wages. 

LACK OF REPRESENTATION 

Some workers get so disgusted 
that they just don’t bother with 
the whole mess. And this is but 
one way the company gyps the 
men — there are plenty of others. 
So when you add up all of the 
ways the employees can and do 
lose money that is rightfully 
theirs, it is because the union is 
not doing its job faithfully and 
the company is hell-bent on pro- 
duction and profits — and the 
workers suffer from the want of 
representation. 
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Readers 9 Views 


THE GREAT SOCIETY- 
FACT AND FICTION 

Taking a leaf out of Russian 
Communism’s lexicon, where 
the promises for the good life 
are always for 20 years hence 
— and from Chinese Commun- 
ism’s promises for pie in the 
sky, not now, but in future 
generations — so President 
Johnson’s vision of the Great 
Society turned out to be for 
sometime within this “third 
century” since our founding. 

I doubt that the unemployed 
men who are wondering how 
to feed their hungry kids and 
the Negroes who have already 
waited 100 years will be able 
to wait quite that long. 

Technician 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

The Administration’s com- 
plete distance from the con- 
crete problem of poverty is 
shown the fact that even 
though it was the pressure 
from the unemployed miners 
of Appalachia last year that 
finally brought about the so- 
called “declaration of uncon- 
ditional war on poverty” the 
program has gotten absolutely 
nowhere in Eastern Kentucky 
to this day. 

Concerned 

Kentucky 

* * * 

Johnson kept saying all the 
time that he didn’t want to 
be called a “liberal”, but a 
“middle-of-the-roader.” And 
now everybody knows just 
what he meant. Any President 
who could connive to put in a 
reactionary like Long to re- 
place Humphrey has done a 
good job to show what he real- 
ly stands for. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

A yearly income of $3,000 
per family of four is the offic- 
ial poverty level. But an in- 
come of $6,000 per family of 
four is officially considered 
the very minimal to merely 
pay off the bills. 

If there are 34 million who 
don’t even make the poverty 
level, can you imagine how 
many millions more just bare- 
ly make the minimal? 

Bill Payer 
Philadelphia 

* * * 

I remember when liberals 
used to call attention to the 
fact that Mussolini was drain- 
ing his country by devoting 
fully one-third of his national 
budget to arms. The U.S. has 
devoted more than one-half of 
our national budget to arms 
for years and years. What 
conclusions would YOU draw 
from that? 

Interested Pacifist 
Boston 

* * * 

You certainly are right that 
Goldwaterism will be with us 
AFTER the election, just as 
much as it was before he was 
so soundly defeated — at the 
polls. You take the Halleck- 
Ford business. Halleck may 
have been one of the most re- 
actionary Republicans in the 


House — but Ford, so far as I 
can see from his record, is not 
only just as bad, but maybe 
even MORE conservative, if 
that is possible. That’s “chang- 
ing the image” of the Republi- 
can Party? 

Secretary 

Chicago 

* * * 

It is the older men that 
need to be retrained. On TV 
they interviewed a man who 
came from a family of 12 and 
he had the best education in 
his entire family. He went all 
the way to the 4th grade. 

I certainly think the govern- 
ment should do something to 
give these older people an 
education so they can find 
work in other fields. It is 
plenty hard on the younger 
men — but the older ones have 
an even harder time. 

Ex-Southerner 

Detroit 

* * * 

During the crash recruiting 
program here in California for 
farm workers, TV news cast- . 
ers showed the lettuce fields 
of the “poor” (sic) growers 
who are in danger of losing 
$6,000,000 in crops because of 
the labor shortage they are 
creating. After all is said, with 
all their (growers) slanders 
against the American work- 
ers, you must ask the question 
what happens now to the Mexi- 
can workers who need work 
too? 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I was literally flabbergasted 
when I read of the “victory” 
of the Detroit hotel workers. 
Ever since it was reported that 
the- non-tip workers will re- 
ceive $1.50 an hour, not now, 
not tomorrow but will “reach 
that level” by Dec. 1, 1967, I 
have been wondering what 
have these workers been living 
on all along. At work we make 
between $2.25 to $2.50 an hour 
and we are always talking 
about how we just make it or 
can’t make it, depending on 
the circumstances. These 
workers who make $1.50 and 
less must certainly wonder 
where the “affluence” every- 
one is talking about has gone 
because it certainly isn’t 
around them. 

$2.25 An Hour Worker' 
Detroit 

• 

FREE SPEECH MOVEMENT 

The workers in my shop 
didn’t seem to care much 
about the so-called riots at 
Berkeley. At least they didn’t 
talk much about it. I didn’t 
think much about them, either, 
because the way they were 
reported in the paper you 
didn’t know too much what it 
was all about. 

In fact, it is only now that 
I am beginning to see how 
connected it all is, not only to 
the civil rights movement, but 
to Goldwaterism itself. And , 
every worker in my shop cer- 
tainly did care about that. I 
intend to tell them just what 


those kids are really fighting 
about. : 1 \ ; 

It just shows me how this 
world divides up the workers 
and the intellectuals and how 
we have to constantly fight 
against letting them separate 
us from each other. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

It used to be in the McCar- 
thy days that to be a “red” 
meant you were a vile crimi- 
nal. Then in the Goldwater 
campaign, to be even a “lib- 
eral” was the crime of crimes. 
When the Berkeley demonstra- 
tions broke out, they tried to 
smear the participants by pre- 
tending it wasn’t the happy 
students who were rebelling, 
but outside agitators (doesn’t 
that sound familiar, though!) 
and “non-student” suddenly 
became the worst name you 
can call anybody. 

What really got me was that 
the “non-student” who was the 
most defiled was the kid who 
graduated just last year. It 
turns out he volunteered to do 
the manning of the CORE 
table because they couldn’t 
kick him out of school, since 
he had already “made it.” 

Non-Student 

California 

* * * 

I never realized how import- 
ant what the students in Cali- 
fornia were doing really was, 
until I began seeing every 
writer and commentator and 
columnist in creation writing 
his own analysis and criticism 
of it. Now I figure that if those 
students have made these so- 
called intellectuals that upset 
about it, they must really be 
hitting at something very, 
very fundamental. 

Woman Worker 
Detroit 

• 

WAR AND PEACE 

There has been no war that 
the poor man has benefitted 
from. In Vietnam they are just 
protecting the rubber planta- 
tions. Even the Second World 
War wasn’t considered the 
concern of the U.S. until the 
wealth of a few on top was 
threatened. 

Woman Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

It used to be that the only 
fall-out we had to worry about 
was from their atomic bombs. 
Now Labor Secretary Wirtz is 
saying that as automation de- 
velops “there will be a fall-out 
of unemployment”, too. 

It made me wonder what 
ever happened to the Full Em- 
ployment Act that was enacted 
after World War II to ensure 
full employment? Did they re- 
peal it? Or is it just like the 
nuclear test ban treaty — some- 
thing that they can forget 
about whenever they want to? 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

• 

THE MANY FACES 
OF RACISM 

The Nazi who got onto the 
floor of Congress in black-face 
and outlandish costume, while 
the three Negro ladies of the 
Mississippi Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party couldn’t get a 
foot inside the door certainly 
revealed plenty — not about 
the Nazis who should be well- 
known by now as hate-mongers 
not only against Jews, but 
Negroes as well — but about 
the kind of “security” we have 
in the hallowed halls of Con- 
gress. Who could believe that 
the Nazi maniac could have 
slipped in unnoticed ! In a 
minstrel costume? 

Student 
New York 


Wasn’t it fitting for Hoover 
to come out boldly against the 
idea of civilian review boards? 
Especially since the attempt 
to curb police brutality seems 
to be the common problem of 
Negroes and militants whether 
they live in small towns in 
the benighted South, or big 
cities in the “advanced” North. 

Concerned 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

The “liberal” bourgeois press 
is trying to bring new respec- 
tability to racism. The New 
York Times published a coif 
umn that spoke of “consider: 
able suport among anthropol- 
ogists that Negro-white fusion 
in particular has a deterio- 
rating effect upon both races,” 
Later a letter to the editor 
was published in support of 
this position which was even 
more racist, if that is possible. 

Most “anthropologists” who 
ever thought along such Nazi- 
like lines are long since fos- 
silized, and those above grouttd 
and as yet unembalnted are 
few and far between. 

The liberal journalist, Mar- 
tin Mayer, an old hack always 
overflowing with pious senti- 
ments for most of the more 
refined liberal journals, is now 
wondering if very many Ne- 
groes are fit for an academic 
education. He feels too that 
what the Negro freedom move- 
ment needs most is a “respec- 
table opposition.” 

ajml 

Philadelphia 

• 

OLD FRIENDS — 

AND NEW 

Here is $5 to keep N & |L 
coming. We have enjoyed the 
straight-forward articles lin 
every issue last year, especial- 
ly Eugene Walker’s column. 
Please renew our sub and also 
send us at least 6 copies of 
American Civilization on Trial. 
Many of my friends need to 
read it. History is too soon for- 
gotten! 

Friend 
San Francisco 

* * * 

I don’t think I have ever 
written to you before but I 
want to send my congratula- 
tions on your magnificent ar- 
ticle on J. Edgar Hoover. To 
me, it was one of your very 
best. 

Negro Reader 
Detroit 

* * * 

Here is our $5 to help sus- 
tain N&L. We wish it could be 
more. It comes with our warm- 
est wishes to all of you for a 
wonderful fighting year with; 
lots of achievments. 

Two Old Friends 
Michigan 

• 

WHAT DIRECTION FOR 
CIVIL RIGHTS NOW? 

Whatever happened to the 
“massive protest” that we 
heard last fall Bayard Rustin 
was supposed to be organizing 
for Washington, D.C. on Jan. 
4? I remember reading about 
arrangements to have 25,000 
demonstrators on hand to ring 
the Capitol — and other demon- 
strations of from 50,000 to 
100,000 to follow in the na- 
tion’s largest cities, including 
New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Atlanta, St. 
Louis and Los Angeles. 

I didn’t really think much 
would be done for the Missis- 
sippi Freedom Democratic 
Party, once it became clear 
that so much of the so-called 
leadership had decided not to 
offend LBJ after all. There 
seems to be a real drive to 
get the rank-and-file away 
from direct action and diverted 


into more polite (and more 
controllable) “political” ac- 
tivity. But I have talked to 
plenty of Negro people about 
the MFDP when I was helping 
get petitions signed to back 
up the MFDP protest for Jan. 

4 — and there was not one 
Negro I stopped on the streets 
who did not want to sign his 
name as big as a billboard, 
and plenty who asked if there 
wasn’t more we could do than 
just sign a petition ! 

Activist 

Detroit 

* a*. % 

I have heard scarcely a 
word about the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party 
around the movement here. 
We seem about to get drowned 
in all this “political action” 
that the civil rights movement 
seems to be going for in a big 
way. 

Louis Lomax was inter- 
viewed on a press conference 
and when asked about Pro- 
position 14, he said it didn’t 
seem of much concern to the 
mass of Negroes, because they 
have no money to move out 
of the ghetto anyway. And the 
Negro who has money can 
somewhere find a house where 
he wants one. It’s jobs the 
poor Negroes need. 

Activist 

California 

* * * 

Our present mayor was 
elected by the Negro vote with 
the implication that he would 
remove the much-hated Police 
Chief Parker. But as with 
every politician before him, 
Parker became Yorty’s best 
friend. 

I honestly think that Parker 
is worse than J. Edgar Hoover. 
He has played roughshod over 
both minorities here — the Ne- 
groes, and the Mexican-Amerl- 
cans alike. There have been 
big statements by the leader- 
ship of both minorities for sev- 
eral years about removing 
Parker. 

Now James Roosevelt has 
announced HE will run for 
mayor. The very day he an- 
nounced his candidacy Chief 
Parker left on an appointment 
from the State Department to 
do a police job — in no other 
country but India! The shame 
of it engulfs me. Yet not one 
word has been said about it by 
any civil rights leader. And on 
top of that, Roosevelt said that 
the whole nation knows he is a 
great policeman and that’s 
why the State Department rec- 
ognized him. 

Disgusted 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

One of our recent actions 
here was to picket a house 
for sale which was listed by 
the infamous Southwest Realty 
Board. This is the agency that 
is lily-white. On top of that, 
the houses they are willing to 
sell to Negroes are because the 
neighborhood is changing. In 
other words, these real estate 
people were not only respon- 
sible for segregation, but are 
making their living off the 
Negroes. 

The CORE picket line 
brought the message home but 
good to all these people who 
voted for Proposition 14. It 
must have scared the living 
daylights out of them. It is 
something to have a picket 
line in front of your own 
house. And, of course, the 
Negroes that came by got the 
message. 

Activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The civil rights movement 
is important to me above all 
because there are the people 
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who are deeply disturbed 
about the situation in the 
world. It is as important to 
know these people and their 
thoughts and to discuss with 
them, as to participate in the 
actions that have brought the 
movement as far as it has 
come. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Los Angeles 

• 

J. EDGAR HOOVER — 
PAST AND PRESENT 

It did my heart good to read 
your last issue with that great 
article about J. Edgar Hoover. 
As an old militant, I have had 
my own experience with that 
terrorist at the end of World 
War I. He was a totalitarian 
monster before anybody knew 
what totalitarianism was. 

The IWW struggled both 
against war, and for industrial- 
ism long before the Commu- 
nists appeared on the scene. 
The IWW, in fact, preceded 
the Communist organization 
by some 10 years — and the 
CIO by some 20 years. 

It is too bad that we all 
seem to have to learn for our- 
selves. If the Negroes, who are 
in the Freedom Movement now 
and learning for themselves, 
had been with us working- 
stiffs back in 1919, we would 
not still have to buck a J. 
Edgar Hoover in 1964. 

Old Militant 
Seattle 

* * * 

Thank you for your lead on 
J. Edgar Hoover. It certainly 
needed to be told — to the 
white Americans especially. 
We Negroes have long known 
what the FBI represents. Be- 
lieve me when I tell you that 
KKK are not the only three 
letters the Negroes worry 
about in the South! 

Negro Reader 
' Georgia 

* * * 

1 don’t know how many 
others are under illusions 
about LBJ. But I don’t think 
the movement in the South is. 
I certainly did enjoy the car- 
toon that accompanied your 
last front-page article on 
Hoover — and noted that you 
gave special thanks for the 
idea to SNCC in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia — which backs up my feel- 
ing about this. Certainly when 
you’re faced with FBI indiffer- 
ence every day it is hard to 
have any illusions. 

Activist 

Ohio 

* 3ft * 

I was glad to see that you 
did not limit your criticism of 
Hoover to his spurious state- 
ment about Rev. King. The 
affinity of his ideas to those of 
McCarthy found full expres- 
sion in the thought-control im- 
posed on the academic com- 
munity during the I950’s. We 
are only now beginning to see 
the light again, and if Hoover’s 
diatribes continue to pass for 
an analysis of Communism, 
we will find, I fear, that the 
Russian-brand of secret police, 
and the American-brand will 
turn out to be identical twins. 

Intellectual 

Berkeley 

* * * 

We had some trouble with 
our taxes and then some mys- 
terious things began to hap- 
pen. I’m convinced that the 
FBI in this country is no dif- 
ferent than the secret police, 
of other countries. They all 
use the same tactics. 

Working Woman 
Detroit 
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THE COMMUNITY OF SCHOLARS' 


THE FREE SPEECH MOVEMENT AND 

(Continued from Page 1) 

one of this extreme Right had a personal vendetta to settle, since 
the paper he published had been picketed by these same university 
youth who protested his unfair hiring practices. This man — erstwhile 
U.S. Senator, erstwhile Governor, and California Campaign 
Chairman of Goldwater for President, and publisher of the Oakland 
Tribune, William Knowland — was a local resident and could take 
his time about deciding when to launch his campaign against the 
students. 

No doubt Mr. Knowland felt doubly armed since this time, as 
against 1960, there were “court convictions” of the students for 
the spring actions at the Sheraton Plaza and Automobile Row, and 
he knew the right section of Big Business to put pressure on the 
fund raisers in the UC Administration. Moreover the University 
would float a bond issue in November and he had a paper at his 
command to use to propagandize for or against. It was he who 
made sure that the Administration “discovered” the property be- 
longed to them. The fall semester had no sooner opened than the 
students were confronted by the new ruling. It hit the newly re- 
turned Mississippi Freedom Summer participants, like Mario Savio, 
especially hard since they knew just how the Southern Freedom 
Fighters depended on the North for both human allies and financial 
assistance. That is why the first of the 19 organizations in the united 
front to man the tables in a challenge of the ruling were SNCC, 
CORE, SDS, Du Bois Clubs and SLATE, and these were the first 
organizations warned by the Administration about their violations 
of the arbitrary ruling. The warnings were followed by the indefinite 
suspension of eight students. 

The first head-on collision which imparted an altogether new 
quality to the battle between students and university administrators 
occurred when, once again, an outside force entered the fray. 

Fifteen minutes before a scheduled rally of students to protest 
the suspensions, at 11:45 a.m. on Oct. 1, Dean Van Houten ap- 
proached the CORE table that was being manned by a “non-student,” 
Jack Weinberg (who was a recent graduate), and attempted to 
have him arrested. Spontaneously, the students moved to surround 
the police car and block it from removing Weinberg. Mario Savio, 
head of the Friends of SNCC, emerged as leader as he addressed the 
crowd. The struggle now extended to a sit-in in Sproul Hall. 

The movement gained momentum and the protest demonstra- 
tion grew. Late that evening about 100 fraternity men assembled 
and hurled eggs and lighted cigarettes on the hundreds sitting in 
the plaza. This violence, however, was not answered with violence 
by the students sitting-in, who maintained the highest of disciplines 
— self-discipline.lt was this discipline plus the appeal of a Catholic 
chaplain that finally caused the hecklers to disperse after many 
tense hours. 

The new momentum, plus the intervention of a group of faculty 
members who convinced President Kerr to meet with the students 
that afternoon, led the following day to an agreement. This included 
submitting rules to a tripartite study committee of administration, j 
faculty and students, submitting suspensions to a Committee of the 
Academic Senate, and taking steps to deed the free speech sidewalk 
to the city. This was Oct. 2. On Oct. 3-4 the united front of student 
organizations constituted itself as the Free Speech Movement. 

THE TURNING POINT 

Chancellor Strong, without waiting for recommendations from 
either students or faculty, appointed 10 of the 12 men who were 
to serve on the Campus Committee on Political Activity, (CCPA) 
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and announced also that his appointed Faculty Committee on Stu- 
dent Conduct, arid not a Committee of the Academic Senate, would 
hear the cases of the eight suspended students. The FSM stated 
that if the Administration continued its refusal “to sit down and 
discuss issues” on the different interpretations of the Oct. 2 agree- 
ment, which they considered Chancellor Strong had violated, they 
planned to end the moratorium on demonstrations. 

At this point 600 unaffiliated students, called “independents,” 
expressed their support of the FSM. They chose five to serve on 
the executive committee. President Kerr reversed Chancellor 
Strong’s interpretation insofar as the committee to whom the cases 
of the suspended students were to be submitted, and expanded the 
CCPA to include four from FSM. However, he remained adamant 
on his interpretation of what constituted “unlawful acts,” while the 
students contended that the question of legality and illegality were 
for the courts to decide. A move “to exercise our constitutional 
rights” was made by the students who resumed manning tables. 

Chancellor Strong disbanded the CCPA and the Dean’s Office 
sent a letter to 70 students, citing violations. A new force then joined 
the FSM: a newly organized teaching assistants’ association. The 
Dean’s Office now moved against the graduate students. The FSM 
was busy collecting signatures on petitions which urged the Board 
of Regents to leave the question of “advocacy” to the courts to 
decide. On Nov. 20 the Regents seemed to side with President Kerr 
on the question of “illegal” advocacy. When this was followed, during 
the Thanksgiving holidays, by suddenly resuming disciplinary action 
against Savio and others, the gathering storm broke loose. After a 
mass rally, on Dec. 2, 800 moved into Sproul Hall for a new sit-in. 
The move of the Administration to use police to settle its dispute 
with the students, the intervention of the Governor, the arrest of 
the student demonstrators, as we saw, brought about the student 
strike, and such massive support from the faculty, that it became the 
turning point for all concerned. 

Just as the faculty was propelled into the student dispute with 
the Administration, so the civil rights movement found that it was 
by no accident bound up with the issue of academic freedom. The 
FSM itself had reached a new stage of development, for the dialectic 
of revolt is inseparable from the dialectic of ideas. All the partici- 
pants suddenly found that the whole struggle, victory included, was 
but prologue to the unfolding drama which would first reveal differ- 
ing attitudes not merely to the role of youth in a university, but to 
ideas and to reality. The right to free speech became a discussion 
on alienation in society as a whole. The right to discipline became 
a question of human relationships. The dialogue on concrete ques- 
tions became a search for a total philosophy. 

THE BANKRUPTCY OF THOUGHT: 

PROFILES OF CLARK KERR AND LEWIS FEUER 

Long before the Berkeley battle broke out, UC President Kerr 
wrote of the university as a “multiversity” with government re- 
search, business, the military, and scientific institutes all being part 
of the “new” academic complex. Both in his Godkin lectures at 
Harvard in 1963, The Uses of the University, and in his other book. 
Industrialism and Industrial Man (2), he wrote of the “irresponsi- 
bility” of intellectuals and the need to do away with ivory towers 
so that the university can become part of “society,” i.e., the statified 
militarized economy run by responsible “managers.” 

Now, whether as he claims he was merely describing what is, 
not advocating what should be, the point is that, once the actual 
student revolt began in “his” university, and once society showed 
itself not to be a monolithic unit, but rent in twain by class struggles, 
civil rights struggles, . academic as well as economic and political 
crises, President Kerr showed which part of “society” he was for, 
and which was the “enemy” and thereby not part of his concept of 
society. It turned out to be the students and even the faculty. 

The students, on the other hand, considered “Society” to be the 
struggles for civil rights and freedom of thought, especially since 
the only struggle possible in the nuclear world is the struggle for 
the minds of men — and they hunger to participate in that conflict. 
They rejected Kerr’s concept of the “multiversity” along with its 
IBM cataloguing of students as if they were mere numbers. Their 
feeling of alienation can be sensed from one of the placards which 
read: “I’m a UC student. Please don’t bend, fold, spindle or 
.mutilate me.” 

Professor Lewis S. Feuer rushed into print with a pompous 
analysis of the events at Berkeley. He thinks that by coining a new 
word, “nulliversity” in place of “multiversity,” and speaking of a 
so-called community of scholars, he has thereby put himself to the 
left of President Kerr. As it turns out, he is to the right of him 
In the manner of “patriots” who used to ask: “If you don’t like 
this country, ,why don’t you go back where you came from,” Pro- 
fessor Feuer asks: If the students don’t like the large campuses, why 
don’t they go to smaller colleges? Why do they flock to Berkeley? 

Dr. Feuer thought it a big joke for Savio to have introduced 
the question of alienation in his speeches. He also thought that he 
had really dug up the root of evil in the “multiversity.” “Extremes 
do meet,” he wrote. “The astonishing thing is that both Clark Kerr 
and Mario Savio agree about the nature of the modern university.” 

Between Feuer who has elected himself a sort of spokesman for 
the minority of the faculty, and Kerr who speaks for the majority 
of the university administrators, it is hard to decide who is more 
adept in degrading the world of learning. Both have emasculated 
language of its meaning. “Non-student” has become, for both, a sort 
of substitute for “subversive.” The hallowed word, alumni, has been 
dropped altogether, now that some turned out to be part of the FSM. 
Instead we hear about “a hidden community” who live “off campus” 
and who, Kerr says, resumble “the Paris left bank.” (He says it like 
a man announcing that he has found “foreigners” and “guerillas” 
hidden beneath every campus bush.) 

Feuer, who is a master of Stalinist-type of amalgam, here goes 
the whole hog: “undergraduate Goldwaterites and graduate Maoists,” 
“forlorn crackpot and rejected revolutionist,” “lumpen beatniks and 
lumpen agitators.” And while he is within sound of the syllable, 
“nik,” he creates a new term with which to deride practitioners of 
non-violence who go limp rather than actively resist the armed 
police: “limpnik.” 

President Kerr will not, however, let himself be put completely 
in the shade in innuendos against the aims and tactics of the student 
revolt. His tone in referring to the tactics of non-violence as “civil 
disobedience” has the sound of a military man who has just in- 
formed a defense plant about which grounds must be restricted 
areas. Evidently President Kerr thinks we are at war and “civil 
(Continued on Page 6) 



Wagner Act or by New York’s 
little Wagner Act, which would 
have provided for a supervised 
election for recognition, and re- 
quired the recognition of the 
union if a majority of the work- 
ers had so voted. But since 
Columbia is not covered by the 
labor laws, it denies its workers 
the right to <Jecide how they 
shall be represented, and ter- 
rorizes its workers with threats 
to their jobs if they engage in 
union activity. 

STUDENTS SUPPORT 
WORKERS 

Because of the specially dif- 
ficult nature of this union fight, 
the workers came to us to form 
an alliance which might to- 
gether bring decent wages and 
conditions to this supposedly lib- 
eral university. Cafeteria work- 
ers here start at $2912 a year 
with little prospect for increases. 
They have no hospital benefits 
and no pension plan. In short, 
they have missed out on every 
advance of organized labor since 
the thirties. 

On. Sept. 25, nearly 100 stu- 
dents began picketing the dining 
halls calling for a union election 
and for decent wages. Since then, 
Local 302, Cafeteria Employees 
Union, AFL-CIO, has signed up 
50 of the 80 employees and has 
held several meetings. Students 


Aided Miners 

Oberlin Student 
Faces Libel Suit 

An important case involving 
freedom of speech and press 
will be heard by the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals in Frankfort 
on Jan. 22. The case is that of 
Stephen Ashton, 21, an Oberlin 
student who went to Hazard, 
Ky., to try to help jobless miners 
in that community. He was there 
at the time of the “roving picket” 
movement. 

He wrote an eight-page report 
entitled “Notes on a Mountain 
Strike” but did not have time to 
distribute it. Instead, Ashton and 
the document were seized by 
Hazard police and he was 
charged with criminal libel. The 
charge was based on his criti- 
cism of public officials and a 
newspaper editor in Hazard. 

Ashton was sentenced to six 
months in jail and fined $3,000. 
He is free under $3,000 bail 
pending the outcome of his ap- 
peal to the high court in Frank- 
fort. 

His appeal is being pressed 
with the aid of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. It says 
that two key civil liberties guar- 
antees are involved: due process 
of law and freedom of the press. 
ACLU lawyers will argue the 
case for Ashton at the Jan. 22 
hearing. 

The outcome of this ease is 
important to persons working 
for civil rights, civil liberties, 
peace, and a better deal for the 
jobless and underpaid people in 
Kentucky. If Ashton is jailed 
for criticism of public officials 
and newspapers, then others will 
soon be on the way to jail. 


have picketed the dining halls 
every day since, and several spe- 
cial demonstrations have been 
held. A student boycott was be- 
gun and approximately 30% of 
the' students have stopped eat- 
ing there. 

After the pledge card drive 
was on several weeks, the man- 
agement fired a worker the day 
after he had signed a pledge 
card. Workers called us imme- 
diately and we worked through 
the night to plan a protest. The 
next day, as some 150 students 
marched outside the dining halls 
office, the worker was suddenly 
rehired. Worker morale went 
way up. Recent developments 
have included a sit-in at the trus- 
tees’ office and a faculty petition 
of some 150 professors, calling 
for an election. 

DIVISIVE U STRATEGY 

The strategy of the university 
has been to divide the workers 
from their natural allies, the 
students. Students have been 
told that the food prices will 
rise if a union Is recognized 
and that the student jobs will 
be imperiled. The university 
knows that if the students turn 
on the workers as scabs, as they 
did in 1952, no strike can 
succeeed. 

We are trying here, by the use 
of the hunger strike, to show 
that students are deteremined 
not to ride through school on 
the backs of men who make 
starvation wages. Only through 
this sort of an alliance can we 
end the poverty conditions that 
university workers all over 
America suffer in the name of 
what is “good for the students.” 

We have been on strike here 
about 18 hours. It may be days 
before the university makes a 
new statement. But this after- 
noon, as we began our strike 
on the floor of the lobby, each 
worker came out to look, to talk, 
and to give us the signs of sol- 
idarity. This helps when the 
time drags and the stone is cold 
and hard under your back. 


LBJ's Education 
Program Lacking 

Just as hollow as every- 
thing else in LBJ’s Great 
Promises on Jan. 4 was his 
plan to improve education for 
all. Certainly new schools and 
better teaching are desperat- 
ely needed. Certainly new lab- 
oratories and opportunities for 
college scholarships are a fine 
idea. Equally certain, how- 
ever, is that one and a half 
billion dollars, no matter how 
big it may sound to you and 
me, is pitifully small com- 
pared to the true needs, and 
certainly compared to the 
amounts the government will 
spend on weapon development. 

The most important factor, 
however, is that no matter 
how much money they would 
be willing to spend, they are 
not going to tackle the fund- 
amental question of what is 
education anyway. 

It took the civil rights move- 
ment to raise the question of 
“separate but equal” school- 
ing and “de facto” segrega- 
tion. And even so, eleven years 
after the Supreme Court decis- 
ion there is at best only 
token integration everywhere. 
At this late date the Adminis- 
tration is still refusing to face 
up to the counter-revolution 
against all public education 
which Gov. Wallace heads. 

The most hopeful sign of 
improving education for all, 
so far as I can see, is the 
Free Speech Movement that 
the students in Berkeley have 
launched, and which I think 
has only just begun to fight. 

Graduate Student 
New York 


UCLA-FSM CETS 
OLD RUN-AROUND 

At the Academic Senate 
Meeting of UCLA before 
Christmas, any attempt by a 
member of the faculty to in- 
troduce a proposal to support 
the faculty at Berkeley was 
always ruled out of order. They 
voted to support the recom- 
mendations of Chancellor 
Murphy instead. 

Later there was a meeting 
of the Free Speech Movement 
at Hyde Park on campus, 
which explained the decision 
by the Academic Senate, and 
we began a vigil in front of 
the Administration building 
which continued to the next 
day. The vigil was an expres- 
sion of concern over the deci- 
sion of the regents who were 
to meet there that day. The 
regents proposed that free 
speech should not be impeded 
“up to the first' and fifth 
amendment” and Mario Savio 
promptly condemned the re- 
gents’ decision. 


“Malcolm’s revolution turns out to be an action for damages. 
He’s only talking, after all, about larceny by fraud, trick, and 
force. It’s a good cause, but nothing to fight and die for. They 
sue.” — from a recent issue 
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Students Support Cafeteria 
Workers With Hunger Strike 

NEW YORK — I am writing this letter Dec. 14 at 
the entrance to Columbia University’s largest cafeteria, 
where I and four other members of Columbia CORE are 
on a hunger strike. This is the latest step in a campaign 
that began in June, 1964, when a group of Negro and 
Puerto Rican workers in Columbia’s dining halls came to 
CORE for help in getting a union. The 80 full-time workers 
in the cafeterias told us that they had been trying without 
success to get a union for 20 years. In 1952, they went on 
strike in an attempt to win recognition, but the strike was 
broken when the university hired students to scab for 
almost twice the wages the workers had been getting. 

As a non-profit institution,^ 

Columbia is not covered by the 
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THE FREE SPEECH MOVEMENT 

(Continued from Page 5) 

disobedience” is synonymous with treason. Like a magician pulling 
rabbits out of a top hat, he suddenly pulls out of nowhere the word, 
“conspiracy.” “The campus cannot be a sanctuary, but the question 
is whether their punishment should be by the courts or by campus 
authorities. There is a philosophical problem here: do we want 
district attorneys and sheriff’s deputies on the campus? And there 
is a legal problem: when does ‘advocacy’ become conspiracy?” 

“Frankly,” adds Kerr — who wasn’t ready for as simple a 
matter as letting students do what they had been doing all along, 
in manning tables for causes — “I wouldn’t expect one case of 
conspiracy in 10 years on the Berkeley campus, but 1 realize we 
must still answer the question.” 

Even this does not stop Feuer, who is at pains to erase his own 
past (3), from calling Kerr nothing short of “almost a ‘neo-Marxist’,” 
and, as if to prove his own ultra-Rightism, he calls the strongman 
Chancellor who provoked the whole business, “saintly.” 

One thing must be said for Kerr. He at least spares us the 
display of amateur pseudo-psychology in which Feuer indulges as 
he pretends to write history. Thus Feuer tells us that student move- 
ments from 19th century Russia to Berkeley, USA, 1964, have. always 
acted as a magnet for “non-students” who find “their life’s calling 
in a prolonged adolescence and repetitive reenactment of rebellion 
against their father.” As for the FSM specifically, Feuer writes: 
“The so-called students’ movement . . . suddenly sounded more like 
children asking for permission to be bad. ...” 

Feuer cannot resist speaking in a “for adults only” type of 
whisper to call attention to the big university's acting “as a magnet 
for" the morally corrupt; (who) advocate a melange of narcotics, 
sexual perversion, collegiate Castroism, and campus Maoism.” In 
contrast to this, Feuer prepares to present himself as the perfect 
father image practicing godlike cleanliness and patriotism: “The 
acrid smell of the crowded, sweating unbathed students sharply 
reminded me of smells I had long since forgotten among soldiers 
in the Pacific more than 20 years ago.” After this stab at melodrama, 
the professor pontificates about the “anti-democratic potential” of 
the FSM, designates the united front of the student organizations as 
a “Soviet-style coalition,” and concludes that it all reminds him 1 
“unpleasantly of young German students talking in a similar vein 
in the early 1930’s.” This should make any Communist of Stalin’s 
infamous “Third Period,” when all opponents were designated as I 
“social fascists,” feel that he has met his match! 

* * * i 

The fact that sueh an “analyst” can find himself the head of a 
philosophy department of the largest university in the country, 
which he modestly calls “the greatest concentration of intellectual 
power and genius in the sciences and scholarship the world has ever 
known,” speaks volumes for the bankruptcy of bourgeois thought 
in America, and speaks just as eloquently of the need for the stu- 
dents to go “off campus” to find a market place of ideas. The very , 
fact that they have succeeded in opening this intellectual abscess < 
is no small achievement. 

The greatest achievement of the FSM, however, is the positive 
one: civil rights struggles go hand-in-hand with freedom of thought. 
This is precisely what should give their action its further direction. 
They are only at the beginning of the long road to total freedom. 

To develop a serious dialogue, on the campus and off it, it is neces- 
sary, first of all to clear one’s head (4) of the brainwashing that 
passes for thought. We will deal with this further in the next issue 
when we take up campus developments since the return to school 
following Christmas vacation. 


FOOTNOTES: 

(1) The most objective and comprehensive Preliminary Re- 
port, The Berkley Free Speech Controversy, is the one issued on 
December 13, 1964, by A Fact-Finding Committee of Graduate 
Political Scientists. (Bardach, Citrin, Eisenbach, Elkins, Ferguson, 
Jervis, Levine and Sniderman.) Most of the factual material in our 
analysis comes from that report. The most scurrilous account is the 
one by Lewis S. Feuer, entitled “Rebellion at Berkeley: The New 
Multiversity: Ideology and Reality,” published in The New Leader, 
Dec. 21, 1964. All the quotations citing Feuer come from this report. 

(2) Whereas it is necessary to consult Clark Kerr’s main books 
for background, his actions in the university speak loud enough, and 
his interview with William Trombley in the Los Angeles Times, 
Jan. 6, 1965, is very revealing. Most of the citations here are from 
that interview. 

(3) About the only truthful statement to appear in Feuer’s 
diatribe is this indirect one: “The students hear tell that their senior 
professors were in their youth not infrequently Marxists, Trotskyists, 
Yipsels, Left-wingers. Now in middle age they seem to be resting 
on reputations gained by their advocacy of conservatism with a 
Marxist vocabulary. . . 

(4) A beginning in this direction was made by Joseph Paff, Bill 
Cavala and Jerry Berman in their piece, “The Berkeley Riots: 
Dissent in the Multiversity” which appeared in THE ACTIVIST, 
January, 1965. Consult that issue also for “SNCC: The Beginning 
of Ideology” by Staughton Lynd. 
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Fruit of Negro Revolt Is Sweet 


As Others See Us 


‘Thought I Was Dreaming’ 


Says of South: 

DETROIT, Michigan — A 
colored woman who just re- 
turned from Montgomery, 
Ala., where she spent the 
Christmas holidays, said, 
“My thanks goes to the Ne- 
groes and their supporters 
who made the 1963 and 1964 
revolution in these United 
States.” 

She said, “I have not gone 
South in six or seven years, and 
when I was there last, -the only 
' big change one could notice was 
sitting anyplace you liked on the 
bus. Most of my life was spent 
in Montgomery, and no one 
would have made me believe I 
would have witnessed the changes 
I saw when 1 was there for the 
holidays. 

STOP IN TENNESSEE 

“On our way down, we were 
in the southern part of Tennessee. 
It was late at night and we were 
hoping we could get to Birming- 
ham. We were tired and sleepy 
and afraid to continue to drive 
much farther. So we pulled into 
a filling station and asked the 
white man there did he know 
where we could get a place to 
sleep for the night. He said there 
was a nice motel just a few miles 
down the highway. 

“I had to ask whether it was 
white or colored, and when he 
said white I wondered why he 
recommended it to us. So I asked 
if the motel accepted colored and 
he said yes he thought so. 

“We felt the only thing we 
could do was to stop and ask. 
Bat when we saw this new and 
beautiful place I said that never, 
never will they accept us and, 
if they did, they would over- 
charge us double end triple. 

“ We drove in and asked could 
we get a room for the night. 
When this white woman at the 
desk said yes, I nearly fainted. 
I felt I was dreaming. Then 
we asked the price. She said $6 
for 24 hours, and that the hours 
began at 12 noon. She asked us 
how long we wanted to be there, 
and when we said maybe until 
nine or ten the next morning, 
she told us that we could stay 
until 12 before our time was up, 
' then it would be $6 for another 
24 hours. She asked us if we 
wanted breakfast the following 
morning, and we said that we 
did. When we left the following 
morning, we were as happy as a 
child receiving his first toy. 
RESULTS OF REVOLT 

“After getting home to Mont- 
gomery, the shocks were even 
greater. In every eating place 
downtown Negroes were sitting, 
and they were sitting beside 
whites in most places. Negro 


women and white women were 
wating on tables together. 

“It seemed that the white wait- 
ers are practicing discrimination 
in reverse. It seemed that they 
served the Negroes quicker than 
they do the whites, and are 
pleasant as they can be. And it is 
a pleasure to visit the Greyhound 
Bus Station and the railroad de- 
pot to see that there are no 
“Colored” and “White” waiting 
rooms— they all use the same. 

“The news hit Montgomery 
while I was there that the Chief 
of Police of Dallas County in 
Selma, Ala. made an announce- 
ment to his police force that they 
must adjust themselves to the 
times whether they like it or not 
and begin to treat all citizens 
alike. This is supposed to be the 
stronghold of the K.K.K. in Ala- 
bama. 

COURAGE SPREADS 

“But what everyone was really 
talking about the day before I 


MILAN, Italy — This has 
not been a Merry Christmas 
for thousands of Italian work- 
ers and their families. Many 
of the larger companies, but 
also small factories, have 
laid-off this month almost 
all of their workers for 15 
to 20 and also more days. 
This unpaid Christmas vaca- 
tion has been given to the 
workers in order that the 
employers might modernize 
their factories; and it is clear 
to everyone that monderni- 
zation means that a certain 
number of laid-off workers 
will become unemployed 
workers due to the new ma- 
chines. 

At Rome, on Christmas day, 
there was a demonstration 
against this modernization be- 
cause of the total closure of two 
factories there. But for the ma- 
jority of workers, protest and 
strikes are impossible because the 
first to protest are the first to 
be fired. In the meantime, prices 
continue to rise, while the govern- 
ment and its press insists that 
economic stability and prosperity 
are just around the corner. 
POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 

The present political crisis is 
in part a reflection of the econo- 
mic crisis. In the elections of 
October the various parties of the 
left, especially the Communist 
Party, gained votes. Shortly after- 


left Montgomery was the 20 
Negro football players walking 
out of New Orleans because they 
were discriminated against. 
Everyone was so glad and excit 
ed that they left there, and felt 
it was the • Negro Revolution 
which had given them the cour- 
age to do it, and said they were 
Freedom Fighters too, now. 

“After seeing all this, I cannot 
help, yelling from the bottom of 
my heart and saying thank God 
for this Negro Revolution. I am 
not saying it is perfect, and I am 
not saying discrimination has 
been wiped out. Not by a long 
way. But I am saying that a 
Negro who was born and raised 
in Alabama and has not been 
there for years— knowing how the 
conditions were when they left- 
going back and seeing these 
changes cannot possibly come 
away without a happy heart and 
saying, ‘long live the revolu- 
tionists.’ ” 


wards the President of the coun- 
try, Segni, had to resign because 
of ill health. From Dec. 16 until 
now the parliament has been vot- 
ing for a new President. (The 
Italian President is elected by the 
parliament and has very limited 
powers, but he is important at 
times of political crisis since he 
is expected to use his powers for 
compromise, for final decisions, 
etc.) 

The Communists, the PSIUP 
and Socialists were voting for 
Nenni, while the Social Demo- 
crats and a part of the Christian 
Democrats were voting for Sara- 
gat. Others have either turned 
their ballots in empty (mostly the 
Christian Democrats) or they 
have voted for other candidates. 
LEFTIST ALLIES OF CAPITAL 

This shows that the Italian peo- 
ple, giving always more votes to 
the left, have affected the politi- 
cal situation, but it also shows 
that a large number of Italian 
capitalists and the parliamen- 
tarians that represent them 
realize that the Social Democrats, 
be they followers of Saragat or 
Nenni, are not a threat but rath-, 
er persons that can be utilized 
in their attempt at integrating 
the working class into the capita- 
list system. 

Note: After the writing of this 
article, Saragat, on Dec. 28, was 
elected President. Nenni re- 
nounced to his candidature, and 
the Socialists and Communists 
switched their votes to Saragat 
.while the PSIUP abstained. 


Italian Political Crisis 
Reflects Economic Unrest 


“The first edition of Marxism and Freedom went to press as Sputnik No. 1 went 
into orbit. That same year, 1957, the Little Rock riots shared headlines with the 
scientific phenomenon. In 1962. two different events were again held in unison in 
men’s consciousness. This time James Meredith’s courageous entry into the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi took the lustre out of Walter Schirra’s spectacular six-orbital entry 
into space. An age in which ‘a little thing’ like school desegregation, can hold in 
tow such scientific milestones is an age in which men’s consciousness is preoccupied, 
not with scientific conquest, but with human freedom.” 

— From New Introduction 

MARXISM and FREEDOM 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Must reading for every Freedom Fighter 

In Paperback Edition: $1.98 With Hard Cover. $5.00 

Fill out order coupon below and send to: News & Letters, 8751 Grand River 
Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48204. 


Enclosed is 

Name' 

Address 
City ....... 


copies of Marxism and Freedom. 


State 
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Marxism and Freedom: 'Utopian’ 
or 'Indispensable'? -Two Reviews 


Review by George Licht- 
heirn in “The New York Re- 
view of Book $,” Dec. 1 7, 
1964. 

... A former close associ- 
ate of Trotsky — with whom 
she broke in 1939 over the 
Hitler-Stalin pact and other 
matters — (Raya Dunayev- 
skaya) belongs to the “ultra- 
left” or libertarian stream of 
socialist thought. Understandably 
in the circumstances she treats 
the Revolution as a tragedy, and 
Lenin as a genius whose vision 
ran ahead of its time. Though 
sentimentally attached to him, 
and even inclined to overrate 
his intellectual accomplishments 
(notably his rather amateurish 
Hegel commentaries) she has a 
firm grasp of the essentials so 
far as the descent from Lenin to 
Stalin is concerned. 

* * * 

HER OWN utopianism comes 
out in the chapter devoted to 
1921, the NEP, and the failure of 
the “Workers’ Opposition.” It is 
true that Lenin in 1921 tried to 
salvage what was left of party 
democracy, where Stalin later 
ruthlessly destroyed it. But to 
say that the Kronstadt mutiny 
“compelled sharp measures which 
are certainly no model for a 
workers’ state to follow” is to 
display a rather ingenious view 
of politics. What “workers’ 
state”? There never was such a 
thing. And conversely, if the 
Bolshevik regime in 1921 was 
what she imagines it to have 
been, why should it not have 
suppressed the rebellion? “The 
tragedy of the Russian Revolu- 
tion,” in her view, was that “the 
masses” were not really drawn 
into public life, in the way Lenin 
had envisaged when he wrote 
State and Revolution. But in the 
absence of democracy, how could 
they have been so drawn in? Mrs. 
Dunayevskaya might have learned 
the reasons of the failure from 
Rosa Luxemburg, whose general 
outlook is somewhat akin to 
hers. It is not enough to say that 
“the young workers’ state could 
not lift itself by its own boot- 
straps, particularly as it didn’t 
have any boots.” When will these 
Utopians realize that there never 
was a “workers’ state”? Probably 
never. If they did, they would 
have to stop being romantic about 
it. 

* * * 

IN THE case of Mrs. Dun- 
ayevskaya and those who think 
along similar lines, the matter 
is complicated by arguments over 
“state capitalism.” This is now 
the label fixed by these purists 
upon all Communist regimes, in- 
cluding that of Mao Tse-tung. 
(Oddly, they combine this ap- 
proach with naive adulation of 
colonial liberation movements) . 
Stalinism and Maoism are both 
“state capitalist.” Very well, but 
then why do the Russians and the 
Chinese quarrel? Because it is 
in the nature of the unregenerate 
to come to blows? Because they 
are not really Communists? But 
where and when shall we see 
real Communism, if it is not em- 
bodied in these self-styled re- 
gimes? The answer seems to be: 
when the workers and the intel- 
lectuals have seized power from 
the bureaucrats and installed 
true socialist democracy, on the 
model of the Hungarian rebel- 
lion in 1956. 

* * * 

ONE WOULD like to see some 
hint that, even in this happy 
event (for which we are all wait- 
ing), the workers will not in 
fact become a new “ruling class.” 
At most they will have some of 
the liberty now denied them. 
They will also, one hopes, be 
able to restrain the planners, 
with wl#4ni>ctiitfc«mnfet» ; <cdoti«‘ 


will continue to rest. But more 
than that? These neo-Marxists 
really must get it into their heads 
that a “workers’ state” is no more 
possible than a “peasants’ state.” 
Even Marx never went beyond 
saying that it was the task of 
the workers to “liberate the ele- 
ments of the new society already 
forming in the womb of the old.” 
His disciples would do well to 
ponder this message. It holds no 
encouragement for utopianism. 

* * * 

Review by Harry McShane 
in “ The Labour Worker” 
Glasgow, July, 1964. 

... A knowledge of Marx- 
ist theory is essential-— more 
now than ever before for 
those who wish to under- 
stand the economic, political 
and moral complexities of the 
present situation. For this 
purpose Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s book, “Marxism and 
Freedom” is indispensable. 
Men like Harold Wilson, who, on 
his own admission, gave up the 
study of Marxism almost as soon 
as he started it, would find that 
there is more in Marxist theory 
than dry and dull economics. This 
book shows clearly that Marx, in 
everything he wrote, was con- 
cerned about human beings, their 
passions, desires and aspirations. 
Marxism, which combines theory 
with action, is seen to be the 
most far-reaching human phi- 
losophy of all time. 

* * * 

INEVITABLY, the work con- 
tains a good deal about eco- 
nomics. It presents the beginner 
with an opportunity to learn 
more about the meaning and pur- 
pose of Marx’s Capital than many 
of the popularizations published 
over the years. The chapters that 
deal with Capital can be read 
with profit even by the veterans. 
The way in which human develop- 
ment is prevented by the domi- 
nation of capital over labor, or 
as Marx put it, “The mastery of 
things over man, of dead labour 
over living labour,” is stressed 
by the author who insists that 
the Humanism that found expres- 
sion in the writings of the young 
Marx was present with the older 
Marx when writing Capital many 
years later. 

. . . She attaches great importance 
to what Marx retained of Hegel’s 
teaching. Not only did he take 
the dialectical method of Hegel, 
but he took the concept of Aliena- 
tion. But in moving from the 
world of thought he found Aliena- 
tion in the world of produc- 
tion . . . 

* * * 

MUCH IS SAID about the “new 
society” visualized by Marx in 
which the division between 
mental and manual labour would 
no longer exist. Marx, says the 
author, could see in dim outline 
the concentration of capital in the 
“hands of a single capitalist.” 
This brings us to the contentious 
question discussed further in the 
book: that of State Capitalism as 
seen in Russia and in other parts 
of the world. 

The author deals with the East 
German rising of 1953, and the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1956. 
These events constituted a chal- 
lenge to the One-Party State and 
the tyranny that goes with it. In 
this connection, her description 
of the dispute between Trotsky 
and Lenin on the trade union 
question is of great interest. Here 
we see Lenin’s desire to curb 
bureaucracy. The Plans intro- 
duced by Stalin, as by others 
down to the present day, come 
from above and emphasize the 
fact that labour is oppressed by 
capital in the same way as in 
Afflerksa and Western Europe. . . . 
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Permanent Poverty & Profits 


(Continued from Page 1) 

poverty by saying that it affects 
“only” one-fifth of the nation, 
while all “the rest of us” live in 
affluence. The truth is that those 
families officially classed as poor, 
because they make less than 
$3,000 a year, are only slightly 
poorer than millions of others 
who just barely make out. 

This, despite the fact that 1964 
was the year that corporate pro- 
fits reached an all-time peak, pil- 
ing up a record $31.9 billion after 
taxes. 

The world’s largest corporate 
enterprise, American Telephone 
and Telegraph, alone made $1.7 
billion profit— the highest yearly 
earnings ever reported by any 
American corporation. This fan- 
tastic profit accumulation is char- 
acteristic of all the corporations, 
including the steel companies — 
who are nonetheless still balking 
at any raise for the steelworkers 
whose sweat and blood have made 
the profits for them, 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
MENTALITIES 

Secretary of Defense, McNa- 
mara, not only accepts — and, in 
fact, increases — the present level 
of unemployment, but has dared 
to say that the unemployment 
which accompanies his shutting 
down of so-called obsolescent op- 
erations is necessary to make 
sure we do not go down the 
economic drain as Great Britain 
has done. He fails to mention that 
in Great Britain the existence of 
1 % unemployment is considered 
cause for great concern. When 
unemployment in that country 
went up as high as 2 %, there was 
so much commotion that the 
Tories were thrown out and a new 
Labour government was elected. 

As for the retraining program, 
in the words of one worker from 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard which 
the Defense Dept, has shut down, 
it is “a lot of baloney.” There 
can be no pretense here that re- 
training is needed because the 
workers are unskilled or illiter- 
ate. Some of the greatest skills 
in industry are represented by 
the workers at that yard— skills 
such as pipe-fitters, crane oper- 
ators, ship-fitters, riggers and 
machinists. 

Nor can there be any pretense 
about future security after re- 
training and relocation. Too many 
workers know the stories of oth- 
ers who were dislocated in shut- 
downs, retrained, pulled up 
stakes, sold homes and moved 
families, got new jobs— and got 
laid off in less than half a year 
once more. The over-riding fact 
of life today is the permanent 
army of the unemployed. 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz, from 
his affluent office, has told us 
to be realistic about how long it 
will take to end poverty in our 
country: it will not be in a year, 
“but maybe in a generation.” He 
attempted to defend those who 
are unemployed against what he 
called the intellectual “cowards” 
who try to claim they are unem- 
ployed because they are lazy or 
incapable. “Only one-half of one 
percent” he says may fall into 
such a category. But he has noth- 
ing to offer the other 5%, except 
ill-founded promises for the fu- 
ture, 

Johnson’s great promise to 
“double the war against poverty 
this year” is shallow indeed once 
we look at it concretely: the $780 
million allocated last year when 
Johnson declared “unconditional 
war” on poverty, constituted only 
three-fourths of 1% of the Na- 
tional Budget— and double this is 
still only 1.5%. By contrast the 
Pentagon plans to spend $13.5 bil- 
lion on arms alone in the coming 
year, and the Defense Budget has 
consistently devoured more than 
50% of the National Budget every 
year. 

Characteristic of President 
Johnson is his bowing 


very forces of reaction who did 
everything in their power to de- 
feat him at the polls in Novem- 
ber, and whom the American 
electorate soundly repudiated in 
that election. Last year it was the 
unemployed miners from Hazard, 
Kentucky, who picketed the White 
House as Johnson prepared his 
State of the Union message, wait- 
ing in vain for him to see them 
and exposing his vague promises 
about ending poverty. This year 
it was the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party, whose chal- 
lenge he failed to support against 
the Goldwater official Missis- 
sippi Democrats, who exposed the 
hypocrisy of his promise to en- 
force the civil rights law and 
“eliminate every obstacle to the 
right and opportunity to vote.” 

CIVIL RIGHTS NOW? 

As Johnson spoke, seven months 
after the murder of three young 
civil rights workers for merely 
trying to register Negroes to vote, 
not only were the 22 men whom 
the FBI had finally accused of 
the murder still free, but that 
very same day, the states-righter 
FBI Director, J. Edgar Hoover, 
himself, reported that there had 
been a sharp rise in civil rights 
cases investigated last year. 
There were no less than 960 cases 
under the new law which took ef- 
fect last July 2 — to say nothing 
of the cases that never got to the 
“investigating” stage. 

It attests to the power of the 
civil rights movement that no 
less than 148 members— one-third 
of the entire House of Representa- 
tives — felt forced to vote against 
seating the five-man white segre- 
gationist Mississippi delegation 
until after an inquiry into the 
legality of their election. It is 
more indicative of how much civil 
rights progress can be expected 
this year, however, that none oth- 
er than Louisiana’s white-suprem- 
acist Russell B. Long was elected 
as Democratic “whip” for the 
Senate. This creature not only 
voted against the civil rights bill, 
but also against the nuclear test 
ban treaty; not only against the 
domestic peace corps, but also 
against medical care for the 
aged; not only against foreign 
aid, but even against aid to edu- 
cation. After his election, he indi- 
cated that he would continue to 
take an independent line as whip 
whenever he does not agree with 
Administrative proposals. He con- 
descended only not to be an “ob- 
structionist.” 

LBJ’S HALLUCINATION 

President Johnson’s Great So- 
ciety hallucinations were exposed 
even more by the fact that our 
energies and attentions can sup- 
posedly be turned toward build- 
ing The Great Society because the 
international scene is so well un- 
der control: “In this period, we 
have taken more steps toward 
peace — including the test ban 
treaty — than at any time since the 
cold war.” 

Except, of course, that the war 
in Vietnam grows hotter and our 
presence there grows more un- 
popular both with the Vietnamese 
and with the American people- 
daily. Except that the bloody war 
in the Congo threatens to grow 
bloodier and our role in it more 
indefensible daily. Except that 
DeGaulle has his own “force de 
frappe” and is planning to ex 
plode another bomb, and under- 
mine the whole NATO organiza 
tion; Indonesia is leaving the 
United Nations; and China has 
already exploded her bomb, 

What Johnson’s Great Society 
really amounts to is the emascu- 
lation of everything that the ma- 
jority of the people in this coun- 
try told him they wanted in no 
uncertain terms, when they de- 
feated Goldwater by overwhelm- 
ing numbers in November: full 
employment, education for all, the 
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Our Life and Times 


VIET NAM 

When Congressman Wayne 
Hays of Ohio, speaking about 
the situation in South Viet 
Nam said, “You hardly know 
where to start, it’s such a 
mess,” he gave a choice of 
things to speculate about. He 
could have been referring to 
the government of South Viet 
Nam, which changes more fre- 
quently than most soldiers 
change their underwear. Or he 
could have had reference to 
the security measures that 
permitted a 1,200-pound bomb 
to be smuggled into the of- 
ficers’ quarters in the heart of 
Saigon, which killed two 
Americans, wounded 65 Amer- 
icans and 41 Vietnamese. It 
could have been reference to 
the sinking of an American 
helicopter carrier at its dock 
in Saigon, or the brilliant 
strategy that led a whole Viet- 
namese marine battalion into 
a trap baited with the bodies 
of four dead American sol- 
diers. The choice of reference 
is huge, the answers seem 
scarce. 

The battle casualties for the 
United States, 169 in Decem- 
ber, are serious enough for 
the people back home to be- 
gin to demand some answers 
from their Congressmen. After 
Dean Rusk briefed the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, 
one member told him, “You’d 
damn well better find a solu- 
tion to this in the next two 
years, because that is about 
all the time the American pub- 
lic is going to give you.” 

While the military situation 
might be described as “fluid”, 
due to the inability of the 
South Vietnamese military 
forces to locate the positions 
of the opposition, the internal 
political situation can best be 
described as chaotic. When 
the military dictators of the 
country announced a “final” 
settlement on the question of 
turning the government over 
to civilians on a Saturday, 
there were general strikes on 
Tuesday in the cities of Da 
Nang, Quang Tri and Hue 
which demanded the removal 
of Premier Tran Van Huong. 

Nowhere has any serious ef- 
fort been made to hold an 
election in South Viet Nam, or 
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stant threat of war. Even “medi- 
care” has been changed to “hos- 
pital care” which does not even 
cover doctor’s bills. 

THE CLEAR MANDATE 

Whether Johnson wants to ac- 
cept a “mandate” or not, the 
American people know that he 
has the greatest majority in Con- 
gress since Roosevelt’s Adminis- 
tration, and can get whatever he 
wants. And having heard his 
“promises,” they are watching 
before embarking on actions that 
will make clear to the Adminis- 
tration what an overwhelming 
vote evidently did not make clear. 
The brain-trusters will find out 
that “mandate” of the people is 
not a mandate for double-crossing 
and double-dealing with the very 
forces of reaction they went to 
such great trouble to reject. 

As FDR found out when the 
workers decided to trust only 
themselves and built their own 
organization, the CIO, although 
he had “given” them the NRA — 
so LBJ is going to find out that 
the workers, Negroes and stu- 
dents are perfectly capable of 
creating new forms of organiza- 
tion once more to correspond to 
their aspirations. The resounding 
defeat of Goldwater was only a 
portent. Next it may be the much 
b.^lley-hooed, so-called “two-party 


By Peter Mallory 

to even suggest that the people 
of Viet Nam might like to 
solve their own problems with- 
out either their military dic- 
tatorship or their American 
advisors. Yet, until the people 
of Viet Nam can determine 
for themselves what govern- 
ment they want, there can be 
no solution to the wars which 
have gone on for 25 years. 


NIGERIA 

The national elections in 
Nigeria on Jan. 1 brought to 
a head the ever-present crisis 
that has been taking place in 
the Nigerian government. The 
extreme conflict in the coun- 
try, not only between the gov- 
ernment and those who want 
to be truly free, but between 
the industrialized Eastern Re- 
gion and the backward North- 
ern region, of necessity has 
taken a tribal form, but in 
reality is a class question. 

The Northern region, con- 
trolled by Nigeria’s Prime 
Minister Sir A. T. Balewa and 
his Nigerian National Alliance, 
is still semi-feudal. Nigeria’s 
President, Dr. Nnamdi Azi- 
kiwe, an old fighter for inde- 
pendence, has found his hands 
tied, working within a govern- 
ment dominated by a party to 
which he is opposed. 

Before the elections. South- 
ern and Eastern candidates 
found they were not allowed 
on the ballot in the North. 
Many were harassed, denied 
hotel space and suffered other 
indignities. Throughout the 
South, millions in a United 
Progress Grand Alliance pro- 
tested the suppression Of their 
party’s candidates by boycot- 
ting the national elections. 

The boycott, which was a 
dramatic success, was so effec- 
tive that the Grand Alliance 
said it would refuse to accept 
any government formed on the 
basis of the election results, 
which it called a farce. 

In the heat of the fight, Azi- 
kiwe threatened to resign as 
president and take to the ra- 
dio in an appeal to the people. 
His threat has failed to mate- 
rialize, however, and he has 
entered into discussions with 
Balewa to work out a solution. 

Despite the apparent unity 
of the politicians over the past 
six years, Nigeria suffers from 
economic ills. The six year De- 
velopment Plan has fallen 
short of its goals, corruption 
among the officials and ad- 
ministrators is rampant, and 
the grievances of the common 
man are widespread. 

There have been two suc- 
cessful general strikes during 
the last 14 months in which 
the issue of building a nation- 
wide Labour Party was raised. 
The Party, however, has failed 
to materialize. 

Leadership which can over- 
come tribal suspicions will be 
required to build a political 
organization capable of unify- 
ing the country and overcom- 
ing the threat of secession and 
the splintering of the country 
into warring groups. 


INDIA 

The untouchables, the low- 
est class in the caste system — 
which remains a part of life 
in India under “socialism” just 
as it did during the rule of 
British imperialism — have 
done the unthinkable. They 
went on strike. In New Dehli 
they have the jobs of street 
sweepers. About 8000 of them 


earn $10 a month which, even 
by Indian standards, is a star- 
vation wage. 

When the untouchables 
struck, the debris and garbage 
of the city piled up and rov- 
ing bands of strikers made 
sure that the strike was 100% 
effective. Despite the arrest of 
24 of the strike leaders, the 
city could find no strike break- 
ers to take up the dirty jobs. 
Six sweepers started a hunger 
strike. 

The strike was concluded 
when the city officials prom- 
ised to take up the strikers de- 
mands, but the unprecedented 
show of solidarity among the 
untouchables has shocked the 
country into a state which in- 
dicates that future demands 
will not be overlooked as they 
have been in the past. 

* * * 

MALAYSIA 

The 15 month old Federa- 
tion of Malaysia, formed from 
the Malay peninsula, Singa- 
pore, Sarawak, Brunei and Sa- 
bah, is the subject of repeated 
attacks from Indonesia. The 
guerrilla bands that have been 
landed on Malaysia by Sukar- 
no, have been quickly rounded 
up by the Malaysian police 
force backed up by 12,000 
British troops. 

The resistance that Malaysia 
has shown to Sukarno’s plans 
to expand his empire, has 
caused Sukarno to threaten to 
withdraw from the United Na- 
tions. Sukarno is backed up by 
the Communist Parties in In- 
donesia, China and Russia, 
who show little concern about 
the rights of self determina- 
tion for the people of Malay- 
sia. 

Since the sniping tactics of 
Indonesia have obviously 
failed, there is a feeling that 
Sukarno may try stronger mil- 
itary measures, in which case 
the British have warned that 
they will use every military 
force at their command to pre- 
vent him from taking over the 
Federation. 

Sukarno has found no seg- 
ment of the population of Ma- 
laysia sympathetic to his de- 
mands. 


CONGO 

MERCENARIES 

The latest looting of four 
jeeps from the U.N. mission 
in Stanleyville has caused the 
UN Mission there to issue a 
strong protest to Tshombe 
about the conduct of his white 
South African mercenary 
troops. Bibiano Ossprio-Tafall, 
chief envoy of the U.N. to the 
Tshombe government issued 
the complaint. 

He said the looting of UN 
property started 48 hours 
after the mercenaries entered 
the town following the Belgian 
paratrooper attack on Nov. 24. 
“They bust into the PX in our 
headquarters at the Hotel Wa- 
cenia and walked off with $24,- 
000 worth of food, whiskey and 
other goods,” Mr. Fernand 
Scheller, the Swiss U.N. rep- 
resentative said. “The rebels 
never touched the PX during 
the 4 months they were here, 
but the mercenaries grabbed 
the stuff within two days.” 

“They have looted every- 
where they can”, he reported. 
“The mercenaries have broken 
open every safe in town ex- 
cept two and stolen millions 
of francs. They have looted 
stores, taken refrigerators, 
typewriters and every piece of 
equipment that they can get 
their hands on.” 
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Editorial Article 

FREE SPEECH MOVEMENT AND 
THE COMMUNITY OF SCHOLARS' 

BY RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

PART TWO 

The apparent lull in the student revolt at the University of 
California in Berkeley, occasioned both by the naming of a new 
acting chancellor, Martin Meyerson, and the need to resolve the 
question of the infamous arrest of some 800 students who sat-in at 
Sproul Hall in December, presents an opportunity for a second look 
at the significance of the Free Speech Movement. Both as an action 
and as a serious challenge to thought, the FSM has shaken up not 
only the academic community but the world outside it. Just as the 
continuous Negro struggle for equality exposes the hollowness of 
American democracy, so the student revolt at Berkeley exposes the 
hollowness of academic freedom. 

Professor Hook from New York University who, during the 
McCarthy period, found reasons why academic freedom should be 
restricted within the context of the Cold War, now tells us that 
academic freedom in any ease, was never meant to apply to students 
who are there only to learn. W He failed to explain exactly how the 
police invasion of the campus contributed to the University of 
California being a citadel of learning. Another academician of the 
Same stripe^ — Professor Feuer — commended the police for their 
“moderation.” Before the University Administration decides to 
elaborate this myth into a legend, it is necessary, first of all, to re- 
establish the facts of the case. 

EYEWITNESS REPORT 

The only reporter who was in Sproul Hall, Joel L. Pimsleur, 
has a very different story to tell: < 2 ) 

“The only way to purge the nightmare of that black Thursday 
fc by getting the ugly images out of my brain and down on paper . . . 
The question might well be asked, why do you need 600 cops to cope 
with 700 passively resisting kids? This was no prison riot; yet from 
the police response, you would have thought they were handling 
convicts, not students . . . Make no mistake, the cops weren’t just 
doing their duty ... 

“(The students) were deliberately hauled down the stairs on 
tftetr baeks and tailbones, arms and wrists were twisted, hair and 
ears were pulled — all to the immense amusement of the Oakland 
police. And lest anyone think I exaggerate, listen to the cops them- 
selves: . . . ‘Hey, don’t drag ’em down so fast — they ride on their 
heels. Take ’em down a little slower — they bounce more than way.’ 
. . . ‘We should do like they do in them foreign countries; beat ’em 
senseless first, then throw ’em in the bus.’ . . . The cops (were) 
charging up the curving stairs to the second floor, hurling the kids 
down the stairs, some head first, some feet first, stepping on them 
with heir boots, billyclubbing a couple out of the way, and getting 
the big microphone ... 

“Since when do the cops get the right to plaster papers over 
windows so reporters can’t see what’s going on? That’s a new one: 
newspapers used as a device to keep newspapermen from getting 
the truth . . . ‘Law and order must be preserved’ contend the 
authorities (Mulford, Brown, Knowland, McAteer, the newspapers, 
the Administration, etc., etc.) But are law and order really civiliza- 
tion’s utimate virtues — or are freedom and justice? Indeed, law and 
order are maintained with brilliant efficiency in totalitarian states . . . 

“There is a final point. The old ‘Red-inspired’ ‘left wing dupes’ 
interpretation has already been raised . . . Since when is free speech 
a Communist idea, or the right to mount political and social action 
a Communist concept? I thought precisely the opposite . . . 

“If any good comes out of this (and I’m still naive enough to 
think it will) at least one lesson has emerged that must not be 
missed: You can crush the idealist, but you cannot crush the idea. 
You cannot kick it, you cannot step on it. You cannot break it, you 
cannot beat it with a billy club, you cannot twist its arms, you can- 
not drag it down the stairs, you cannot hide it behind a screen, you 
cannot bury it in the basement, you cannot put it in jail, and you 
cannot silence it. Ultimately, if it’s any good, it is more powerful 
than its enemies — because it is more important than its advocates.” 

This, precisely this, is the point the UC administration chooses 
to forget. As Jack Weinberg, head of the campus CORE chapter and 
a leader of the FSM, expresses it: “Unfortunately, it seems that at 
those rare times when the students are not treated as things, they 
are treated as children.” 

BACK TO KERR AND FEUER 

When we last wrote (See Part One in News & Letters, January 
issue) UC President Kerr and Professor Feuer were trading insults, 
mild though they were. Now they are trading high compliments. 
This is no accident and no surprise. Far from Feuer’s spurious 
contention that there was something akin in President Kerr’s and 
Student Savio’s concept of the university, the organic kinship is 
between Kerr and Feuer. “I congratulate Professor Feuer,” writes 
Kerr, “on his perceptive analysis of the psychodynamics and social 
context which apparently motivated much of the student action at 
Berkeley.” 

And Feuer replies in kind: “Clark Kerr’s book is, to my mind, 
the most powerful analysis of the modern university which has 
been written in the United States. It is more searching (sic!) than 
Veblen’s classical The Higher Learning in America . . . Kerr has 
been an outstanding president because in practice he has usually 
Acted not as a mediator as his book would have him, but as a leader 
. . . Kerr is making a valiant effort to create new environments . . . 
(he) foresaw the coming of the student revolt against the Multiver- 
sity. We have seen the advent of what we might well call ‘the politics 
of the absurd.’ Will the university community have the wisdom and 
foresight to prevent their recurrence?” (3) 

Now that the alleged proponent of a “community of scholars,” 
(Continued on Page 5) 


Continuing Magnolia Jungle Terror 
Exposes Reality of ‘Great Society 9 


By Charles Denby 

The arrest of over 3,500 Negroes in Selma, Ala., in three weeks just because they 
tried to vote, the sight of a Negro woman pinned to the ground by three fat deputies 
of Sheriff James Clark while Clark beat her face in with his billy club, the sight of a 
long line of Negro high school and grade school boys and girls who demonstrated in 
support of their parents’ right to register and then were forced to run three miles with 
police billy clubs and electric cattle prods jabbed into their backs and ribs — these 
things expose the great lie of President Johnson’s Great Society for all the world to see. 



End the War in Viet Nam! 


The bombings of North Viet Nam by American planes did 
more than escalate the war in Viet Nam. They were actually 
steps toward a new world war. So strong is the anti-war feeling 
throughout the world that this is one time that the Communists 
were not alone in their demonstrations protesting the provocative 
actions of the United States. Throughout the world, including the 
United States, thousands and tens of thousands demanded an end 
to the plunge toward war. 

CONSPIRACY BY WHOM? 

The Administration’s pretense that it “had to” retaliate the 
Vietcong infiltration of a U. S. air base at Pleiku, South Viet Nam, 
because “the Hanoi regime” was testing its “will and purpose” 
fails to answer: why the United States changed the rules of the 
war by formally equating the Vietcong with Hanoi? And how did 
it “happen” that three carriers of the Seventh Fleet were so con- 
veniently in the South China Sea just when they were needed for 
“reprisals against unwarranted attacks”? Since the Administration’s 
own description of the Vietcong mortar attack shows that the 
South Vietnamese guerrillas could not have possibly entered the 
American military base without the active cooperation of the 
people of South Viet Nam, isn’t it obvious that the South Viet- 
namese are not desirous of American “protection”? 

NEWS & LETTERS got this letter directly after Wilson’s visit 
to Johnson in January which was followed by Britain landing 
50,000 troops in Malaysia: “If we knew more about the talks be- 
tween Wilson and Johnson, we would probably be shocked. Wilson 
must have had some kind of guarantee about help in Malaysia in 
exchange for support for the war effort in Viet Nam and other 
parts of Asia.” 

Indeed, only one thing matches the shock of the Adminis- 
tration’s actions in not only extending the war in Viet Nam but 
risking war with China and Russia, and that is the British Labor 
Government’s support of the American actions. 

Yet the truth is that by now the war in Viet Nam is not so 
much a war between North and South Viet Nam as a civil war of 
the South Vietnamese people against their government, a military 
dictatorship propped up by American imperialism for which the 
people never voted. Unless the unwanted American imperialist 
presence ends now, the point of no return will have been reached. 
We are on the edge of a world war. 

NEO COLONIALISM AND THE IMPOTENCE OF THE UN 

The talkative President Johnson has become more quiet than 
silent Cal Coolidge of another era, but he carries an even bigger 
stick than Theodore Roosevelt of “manifest destiny” notoriety. 
“The Great Society” does not show much forward movement in 
the United States or abroad. Instead, we are confronted with 
unyielding unemployment and unyielding Southern racists cor- 
(Continued on Page 4) 


* During the election campaign, 
Negroes were yelled at by every- 
body, especially their own lead- 
ership, to stop their demonstra- 
tions and to give the administra- 
tion and the Civil Rights Bill a 
chance to work out the issues. 
Just a week before the Selma 
demonstrations broke out, Roy 
Wilkins, head of the NAACP, 
said on a nationwide TV inter- 
view that he did not think Ne- 
groes would demonstrate during 
this year of 1965. He said the 
Negroes wonld wait to see what 
the government would do in en- 
forcing the Civil Rights Bill, and 
if it did nothing that it would 
catch hell in 1966 demonstrations. 
GREAT SOCIETY EXPOSED 

What Wilkins could not see 
was perfectly clear to the Ne- 
groes. The Johnson Administra- 
tion had already been openly ex- 
posed by the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party when they chal- 
lenged the official white Missis- 
sippi Democrats who had sup- 
ported Goldwater — and the ma- 
jority in the Great Society’s Con- 
gress supported those race 
haters. 

There is also the question of 
the tests the Negroes must pass 
to be eligible to vote. After many 
of the leading law brains in De- 
troit took the test, 95% of them 
failed it, even Detroit’s anti-Ne- 
gro prosecutor Olsen. It would 
not be surprising if L.B.J. failed 
the test — and yet they say any- 
one with a sixth grade education 
should be qualified to vote in the 
South. 

FEDERAL RULING A JOKE 

Since the demonstrations Pres- 
ident Johnson was forced to de- 
clare at a press conference that 
every citizen in the country 
should be allowed to vote, and 
that this even included those in 
Selma. But every Negro in the 
South knows that there is a wide 
open space between words and 
actions. While the President was 
saying it, the U.S. District Judge 
in Mobile, Alabama was issuing 
an order which was described as 
one that would “speed-up” regis- 
tration of Negroes. In reality he 
was turning down the appeal by 
the Selma Negroes for an order 
compelling the Dallas County 
board of registrars to meet more 
often than two days a month. All 
the judge’s order did was ask that 
more applicants be processed dur- 
ing these two days, and that the 
literacy qualifications be “eased.” 

When we think of any Negro 
mass movement in Alabama, we 
must also think of Governor Wal- 
lace. In every city, large or small, 
he has a Bull Connor at the head 
of his law enforcement who does 
not care one bit about human 
rights or the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The only language he knows 
is his own law and disorder. 

Selma’s Bull Connor is Sheriff 
Clark. And if Sheriff Clark or- 
dered those Negroes trying to 
register to vote to jump into the 
Alabama River that practically 
runs through Selma, and they re- 
fused, this would be refusing to 
obey law and order. 

When the ruling came down 
(Continned on Page 8) 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Much Evidence of Police Brutality 

There has been a great deal of publicity and news reported 
about police brutality in the city of Detroit, especially the inhuman 
treatment of Negro citizens. The cry from the city officials, the head 
of the police department, and the prosecutor’s office is naturally 
that it is not so. 

The NAACP has been forced to come to the forefront in trying 
to get these city officials to do something about it. They want to 
create a Citizens Review Board — that is, some civilians to be ap- 
pointed to the Police Review Board to listen to some of the many 
complaints of brutality against the department. The mayor, the 
prosecutor, the police commissioner, and almost every city official 
are all strongly opposed to this. 

It would seem obvious that if there are no acts of inhuman treat- 
ment by the police department, this should be readily accepted. When 
a complaint is lodged against a policeman now, even if he is brought 
before the trial board, it is his fellow officers who try him, and 99 
times out of every 100, the policeman is not found guilty. 

SOME CASES ARE PUBLICIZED 

Several years ago an off-duty policeman murdered a Negro and 

• put him in the trunk of a car. He was caught taking the body to the 
river to dispose of it. He got shot trying to escape after he was 
arrested. Then he made a statement to the police that he wanted 

‘ to be killed and that he had killed the Negro because he thought 
the Negro was trying to take a prize-fighter away from him. After 
all these statements and reports, the police trial board freed the 
policeman. When another Negro woman was shot in the back and 

• killed by a white policeman, the prosecutor said it was in the line 
of duty — the killer policeman did not have to face the trial board. 

More recently two Negroes were assaulted and beaten by an 
off-duty policeman at a murder scene. One of the Negroes filed a 

‘ complaint and then he began to get threatening phone calls to the 
effect that if he did not withdraw the complaint he would not be 
here to appear in court. He had to have his phone disconnected. 
These are the known and publicized cases of police brutality. 

HUNDREDS OF CASES GO UNMENTIONED 

The hundreds and hundreds of cases which are not known to 
the public are what the Negro community is yelling about. The daily 
papers and TV have been saying in the past several weeks that 

■ "polls” show that the majority of the citizens in Detroit feel the 
police department is fair to all the citizens. Those who feel this way 
are white citizens who have not had the experiences with the police 
department. And all the white citizens of Detroit are not in that 
majority — many of them have also felt the sting of police brutality. 

The present mayor was elected to office and received more 
than 95% of the Negro votes solely on his campaign promise that 
he would do away with police brutality towards Negroes. Yet when 
this promise is called to his attention, he refuses to discuss it except 
with one or two of his hand-picked Uncle Toms. 

In the past several weeks Councilman Poindexter, considered 
the leader of the anti-Negro forces in the city, made a statement 
that he may run for mayor in opposition to the present mayor. The 
day after his announcement, Mayor Cavanagh’s picture appeared 
in the paper with his arms around a Negro saying that we have 
come to some agreement on improvement of police-Negro relations. 

COMMITTEES HAVE NOT SOLVED IT 

For years this issue has been coming to the forefront in Detroit. 
Every time if gets to the point of exploding, the city officials seem 
to tell the police department to go a little slow for a while, or 
until after an election. And as soon as it is over, the same brutality 
begins again. The city then sets up all kinds of committees, such 
as the Committee on Human Relations, the Citizens’ Committee 
for Equal Opportunity — but none have meant much in relation to 
solving the problems. 

The Birmingham, Ala. situation is well known as one where 
police set dogs on Negro demonstrators. Everyone has also seen 

■ what happens to Negroes in Mississippi after they are in jail. They 
also see and hear about the reaction of Mayor Hubbard and the 
Dearborn police to the idea of a Negro moving into that suburban 
town. 

ALABAMA AND DETROIT 

All of the handshakes and patting of some few Negroes on the 
back by some city officials will not change the situation one bit. 
The Negro community will continue to press for justice, demanding 
the same rights and respect as any other citizen in this city. 

A Detroit Negro said, “The only time I have ever seen the 
police act as human beings was when we had that demonstration 
downtown just before the March on Washington. We were all 
together that day, some 250,000 of us, with the whites who sup- 
ported us. Not only did the police seem to be human, they seemed 
almost afraid.” 

He continued, “My cousin wrote me from Selma, Ala. and said 
‘The police are not beating us in public, but as soon as we enter an 
elevator or jail, we get it. Blows in the head, kicks in the groin, and 
those cattle prodders are stuck to us.’ Many a Negro who has been 
arrested can tell of similar experiences here. 


No Lament For Churchill Here 


Glasgow, Scotland— It was fit- 
ting that Sir Winston Churchill 
be given a military funeral. 
After all, long before men like 
Wilson and Cousins took over, 
Churchill was referred to in the 
Labour Movement as “Brim- 
stone” Churchill because of his 
obession with military affairs. 

It would be interesting to know 
what the funeral cost. Because 
of the economic situation the old 
age pensioners have to wait un- 
til the end of March before they 
get the increase. We will agree, 
however, that the Churchill bur- 
ial could not be held up that long. 

In the midst of all the fuss it 
was refreshing to find that there 
were some in the Labour move- 
ment who retained their self- 


respect. The members of the Lab- 
our-controlled parish council at 
Selston, Nottinghamshire, came 
out against paying a tribute to 
Churchill. One member described 
him an enemy of the miners, 
while another said, “He was not 
just an enemy of the miners, but 
of all working people in the 
country” There was Wm. Hamil- 
ton, M.P. for West Fife, who pro- 
tested against the adjournment 
of the House of Commons over 
the death of Churchill. 

As against this, we hear it said 
by some simpletons, “You may 
not see his like again.” We reply, 
“So be it.” 

—From Scottish Marxist- 
Humanist Feb. 5, 1965 


Intimidate Workers Refusing Torch Drive 


DETROIT, Mich. — There 
are 92 workers at Chrysler 
Highland Park plant who did 
not give to the United Foun- 
dation Torch Drive last year, 
and the pressure the com- 
pany has been putting on 
these individuals has reached 
the point that many workers 
have come up to me and 
asked for News & Letters to 
print the truth about what is 
going on there. 

It isn’t enough that the com- 
pany forces every ounce of en- 
ergy out of you in your work, 
now they’re trying to force you 
to give your money when and 
where they tell you. 

Every one of these 92 workers 
that did not choose to contribute 
during the drive has been press- 
ured by his foreman, supervisor 
and general supervisor. But this 
was just the beginning. Every one 
of these workers’ records was 
gone into, and Chrysler Corp. 
published the number who did not 
contribute and the amount of 
overtime worked by these work- 


ers. 


The idea, of course, is that the 
company has been kind enough to 
give these workers overtime 


work, and they ought to be ash- 
amed of themselves for not con-' 
tributing to the United Fbunda- 
tion Drive. The fact of the matter 
is that the company does not give 
overtime work, it forces workers 
to work overtime — and workers 
are opposed to it. They are ex- 
hausted after eight hours on the 
production line, let alone having 
to work ten or twelve hours a 
day. 

This is beside the main point 
that it is a worker’s own business 
what be does with his money. The 
company practically owns you in 
the plant the way it is now, but 
how far from a police state is it 
when they can force yon to give 
your hard-earned money as they 
dictate? 

WHERE IS UNION? 

There was a time when the 
company would not dare to try 
to use this kind of intimidation 
against any worker, let alone 
these 92 workers. The union just 
would not put up with it. While 
union workers in the past sup- 
ported the Torch Drive, they 
never permitted this kind of inti- 
midation of workers, and always 
defended any worker’s right to 
give or not to give, as he saw 
fit. 

Maybe the money raised by 


British Labor Party’s Lack 
of Principles Defeats Walker 


GLASGOW, Scotland — 
Labour lost the Leyton by- 
election on the basis of the 
reaction to two major issues. 
Firstly, the shamefaced and 
hasty retreat of the Labour 
Party leaders in face of ra- 
cialist attacks which had fol- 
lowed Patrick Gordon Walk- 
er from Smethwick. 

The success of the Smeth- 
wick affair has inspired Jor- 
dan and all Fascist elements 
to intensified efforts. To un- 
der-estimate such elements would 
be extremely dangerous. It should 
never be forgotten that Hitler in 
Germany was a discredited 
laughing stock, and served a jail 
sentence for his fascist activities. 

Racialism is a method of divid- 
ing the working class and is de- 
signed to obscure the class Is- 
sues. Instead of facing up to the 
race question in Leyton, the 
Labour candidate acted like the 
proverbial ostrich in the sand. 
WORKERS MUST UNITE 
The Communist Party has not 
helped matters. For many years 
now they have indulged in anti- 
American and anti-German prop- 
aganda, The role of the Marxists 
is to unite workers throughout 
the world on class lines, irrespec- 
tive of race, colour or nationality. 
In the course of looming class 
struggles the ruling class will re- 
sort to finance Fascist thugs be- 
fore they will give way to the 
working class by peaceful means. 

The second reason for the de- 
feat of Labour at Smethwick was 
the collapse of the Labour leaders 
in face of the run on the£l. 

It is perfectly true that Big 
Business and the monoplies took 
steps to create and deepen the 
crisis. Wilson and Co, could only 
place the resultant burdens on 
the backs of the workers. They 
did not have the guts to give the 
pensioners a square deal. 

At present the working class 
and the middle class are in con- 
fusion. They refused in large 
numbers to go to the polls. The 
bankruptcy of the Labour leaders 
is there for the world to see. 
COMMUNIST LINE 
The Communist Party can only 
bleat about reducing arms. A 
large reduction in arms expendi- 
ture can have no effect on the 


economy for at least a year. We 
can only conclude that the Com- 
munists would only support the 
Government in the interests of 
Russian foreign policy. 

The Trotskyist panacea for all 
is to call for nationalization. 
Like the “vulgar” Communists 
attacked by Marx, in Hits early 
writings, they cannot understand 
that the abolition of private 
property does not necessarily 
touch what is most alien to the 
workers in the factories, the 
cleavage between mental and 
manual labour. This has to be 
rooted out totally and cannot be 
achieved unless production is 
controlled by the working class 
to a man. 

—From Scottish Marxist- 
Humanist, Feb. 5, 1965 


the United Foundation drives is 
put to good use. But the only ones 
we in the shop see getting any 
benefits from it are company and 
union officials who attend big 
banquets, and get a lot of publi- 
city, and congratulate each other 
on the great job they are doing 
on getting the money out of the 
workers. 

In a way, maybe this shouldn’t 
be too much of a surprise. After 
all, both the union officials and 
management have had plenty of 
practice in working together to 
make sure the production work- 
ers never leave that line— regard- 
less of speed-ups, unsafe condi- 
tions or any other legitimate rea- 
son the workers might have for 
protesting inhuman working con- 
ditions. 

Anyway, you won’t find any- 
body more generous then guys 
in the shop. Nobody appreciates 
the importance of helping people 
in need more than workers. Most 
of us have often been in the same 
boat when we sweated out long 
periods of being laid off and saw 
our bills keep piling up with little 
hope of ever paying them. 

UF— A BIG BUSINESS 

But what that United Founda- 
tion Drive is turning into is some- 
thing else again. The dime it 
started out with years ago quick- 
ly became a dollar, then $5, then 
$10 — and now it’s a big business. 
Big businessmen rushed in to 
head the drives, and hot on their 
heels are the big union officials. 
Last year a Chrysler big wheel 
headed the drive, which went far 
over the goal and raised more 
than $20 million. 

It’s no longer left np to you to 
give what you want, they now 
have your “fair share” figured 
out for you based on your wages, 
just like your taxes. They’ve even 
got it figured out for you on the 
installment plan— they’ll deduct 
so much from your pay every 
week, two weeks, month or how- 
ever you want to arrange it. Just 
sign on the dotted line and they’ll 
take care of it for you. 

The United Foundation may be 
a sacred cow to some people who 
would not dare criticize it, but 
rank-and-file workers are the 
ones who can tell you how the 
company will even use a charity 
drive to try to regiment workers. 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


Their Power Is Slipping Away 


What else is next? Can the 
white American add to his wrong- 
doing against other nations and 
the black race of people? They 
have beaten, bombed and killed 
the Negro people off like insect 
bombs kill flies, and stand there 
and laugh at them while they die 
as if a black man is not a human 
being. 

It looks as if the white man 
thinks that a Negro is put here just 
for the white to have something 
to shoot after and kill besides a 
bird or rabbit. They have to have 
something that is built like them, 
and walks like and talks like 
them— but they are black and 
they must die before the race 
gets too large for the white race 
to handle. 

WHITES KNOW THEY ARE 
WRONG 

Ralph McGill says that whites 
must not put inside their ideal- 
ism: “For a nation or a civiliza- 
tion dedicated to idealism and the 
freedom of man and his mind to 
forego starry-eyed idealism would 
be a disaster.” But the biggest 
trouble today is that the white 
man knows that he is losing his 
power. He knows in his heart that 
something is wrong, but who can 
spell it out? 

I can see where this country 
is losing its power agaihst other 


nations fast. The Negro race is 
not afraid of being arrested and 
the white man can forget about 
the Negro being afraid of his 
white face anymore because this 
younger generation does not 
mean to take it any longer 
“GOOD OLD DAYS” GONE 

They know that the Negro can 
vote in a lot of places across the 
line. Georgia, Mississippi and 
Alabama hate to give up to let 
the Negro have a chance to vote, 
because they know that the “good 
old days” are all over for them. 
There won’t be any more Uncle 
Toms that they can run to to help 
them out in doing their dirty 
work against the colored people. 

Dr. Martin Luther King knows 
just what he and the rest of the 
colored people want, and that is 
their freedom. Freedom for all 
people everywhere. We are still 
fighting for what the colored race 
was supposed to have had a long 
time ago. 

Dr. King “ain’t letting nobody 
turn him ’round,” which is right. 
He doesn’t care if they make up 
laws overnight against us, or if 
they bomb all th e Negro 
churches. There will still be some 
Negro people to help win this 
race. We are going through with 
it because it is time for us to 
have our freedom. 
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Chrysler Uses Expansion to Hit Seniority 
Shuffle Jobs, Aid Scab Shop Operations 


DETROIT, Mich. — Some 
time ago Chrysler announced 
a $4 billion expansion and 
modernization program. 
Everybody from the gover- 
nor, mayor, councilmen, and 
other politicians to TV, radio 
and newspaper commenta- 
tors all praised this as a great 
big deal for Michigan, the 
economy and the workers. 

The ones who weren’t so quick 
to jump in and say it was so 
rosy were Chrysler workers. We 
were • waiting to see what kind 
of kickers were going to come 
out of the deal. 

JOBS GO OUT 

One plant at Highland Park is 
already gone, with the area taken 
over for office expansion. A job 
we had here making the air-filter 
housing has been shipped out to 
South Bend, Ind.; another job, 
making the under body structure, 
was sent to Toledo, Ohio; and a 
bunch of other jobs — making 
brackets, clips, arm-rests and 
the like, have been given out to 
small shop jobbers. These small 
shop jobbers are still coming 
around, bidding on jobs and the 
end is not yet in sight. 

We didn’t have to wait long for 
the kickers, but we didn’t know 
how many there would be. We 
got a hand-full of them, hitting 
seniority, jobs and helping scab 
operations. 

The scab operations come in 
with the farming-out of jobs. 
Chrysler puts out the word that 
they’re looking for a place to 
move a particular job, and small 
jobbers come in, look over the 
job. The one that gets it takes 
the machines, dies and every- 
thing connected with the work — 
but the workers — and moves it 
to his plant. 

$1.45 AN HOUR — 

7 DAYS A WEEK 

Now this small jobber usually 
does not have a union in his shop. 
For example, there is one jobber 


in Sterling Township, just north 
of Detroit, who got one of these 
jobs. His employees are paid 
$1.45 an hour, no overtime pay, 
and it is compulsory for them 
to work seven days a week and 
more hours a day than anybody 
can take. If they refuse, or can’t 
take it, they are simply fired, 
or quit. 

A friend of mine who works 
with me at Highland Park told 
me his wife got a job there, and 
when she found out what the 
conditions were, she had to quit. 
With her husband working, she 
could afford to quit. But what 
about the ones who HAVE to 
work there and other places like 
that? But like they say, Chrysler’s 
expansion is good for everybody. 

Seniority and jobs have also 
been hit directly at Highland 
Park by this expansion. It used 
to be that seniority would count 
in changing jobs. But now, if a 
worker has 35 or 40 years senior- 
ity, and his job is one that is 
shipped out, his time in the plant 
means nothing. If his job is 
shipped out, he is told to go some- 
place else. He has no choice 
whatsoever. 

SENIORITY MEANINGLESS 

The fact that he may not know 
another job, or can’t even do it, 
means nothing. In some cases 
high seniority workers have even 
been forced to change from day- 
light to afternoon or midnight 
shifts to keep a job. On the other 
hand, a worker with three or 
four months seniority can step 
into a better and higher paying 
job than the high seniority work- 
ers. Once the high seniority 
worker goes to another depart- 
ment or job, that’s it. And if a 
job comes up where management 
wants to shove in a low-seniority 
worker, the high-seniority man 
can’t do anything about it. But 
like they say, Chrysler’s expan- 
sion is good for everybody. 

And where is the union in all 
of this? Oh, make no mistake, 


they’ve been asked and asked 
about what’s going on and what 
they’re going to do about these 
practices, and they’re going to 
be asked some more, plenty 
more. 

The workers don’t know what 
the company’s intentions are, and 
if management tells the union 
officials about their plans, they 
sure are not passing it on to the 
workers. The only thing the 
union officers say is that some- 
where, somehow, you’ll have 
some job doing something. You’ll 
be placed. Period. And this is the 
way the workers are having 
these abuses fought by the union. 

My job will probably be 
shipped out in the next couple of 
months. But like the say, Chrys- 
ler’s expansion is good for 
everybody. 


Food Stamp 
Prices Rise 
In Kentucky 

HAZARD, Kentucky — Ac- 
cording to several reports 
from food stamp recipients, 
the food stamp program is 
so inadequate and operates 
so ineffeciently that many 
families are going hungry. 

Several of the men on the Un- 
employed Fathers’ Program re- 
port that their checks came a 
day late this week, and that they 
were unable to pick up the 
stamps on the assigned day be- 
cause they did not have the 
money to pay for them. Accord- 
ing to the regulations for stamp 
distribution, these people have to 
wait another week to pick up the 
stamps, and in the meantime 
the children do not have enough 
to eat. 
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PRICE OF STAMPS INCREASE 

Recently there has been a 
change in the amount of money 
that families with no income at 
all have to pay for food stamps. 
The price used to be $2 no mat- 
ter what the size of the family. 
Now families with no income at 
all are required to pay from $4 
to $12 for the stamps. 

A woman from Combs reports 
that her food stamps were cut 
off because she could not afford 
to get a new doctor’s report every 
month to affirm her husband’s 
disability. 

CHILDREN GO HUNGRY 

After she was refused food 
stamps for another week, Mrs. 
Daisy Ritchie of Loth air made 
the following statement; “My 
husband signed up for food 
stamps on the 26th of January, 
and we were supposed to pick 
the stamps up a week later — 
which would have been the 2nd 
of February, but when I went 
down to pick up the stamps they 
said I was a day late and would 
have to wait another week to 
get the stamps. 

“My husband is waiting the 90 
days to get on the jobless fa- 
thers’ program, and we have no 
income and my five children are 
hungry. They cut my water off 
’cause I couldn’t pay the bill — 
they even sawed the pipe. I went 
into the public assistance office 
today with some people from the 
Appalachian Committee for Full 
Employment, and Miss Honn, 
the supervisor, told us that they 
had to follow the schedule, and 
since I couldn’t pick the stamps 
up last Monday because I didn’t 
have the money, that I have to 
wait until next Monday even 
though my children are hungry 
now.” 


On the Line 


Beautify Outside of Plants 9 
But Inside They Are Slums 


By John Allison 

Any worker can tell you who has put some time in the 
auto shops that not too long ago all plants were surrounded 
with wire fence. It was a fenced-in jail that was the home of 
the working man and woman in America, U.S.A. Now we 
can see flowers all around the plants in the city. The old 
image is being replaced with a new human image on the 


outside. 

And this brings us to the point. 
On the inside of any shop in auto 
you will see conditions unlike 
anything you have ever witnessed 
— oil on the floor, oil on the ma- 
chines, oil covering workers, oil 
everywhere. 

NO CLEAN EATING PLACE 

The next burden the worker 
must carry is to find a clean 
and safe place to eat his lunch. 
This writer has always felt the 
Board of Health should visit the 
plants at lunch time. I am sure 
they could close the plants — and 
without a strike. 

The trash war goes on un- 
checked. People from the com- 
pany, and unions, salesmen, 
visitors — everybody — brings in 
trash and leaves it in the plants. 
And workers who have to clean 
up this mess catch hell and are 
paid the lowest wages for their 
trouble. 

Supervisors are known as meter 
watchers, clock watchers and 
trouble makers. They are also 
the watchdogs of the slum owners 
inside the plants, supporting these 
unsafe and unhealthy conditions. 

Where it comes to the workers, 
these conditions are perfectly all 
right, but there is nothing too 
good for management. They 
make sure management has fine 
rest rooms, clean dining rooms 
and good food to eat. 

And yet, in the shops where 
all this goes on, you would think 
and ask the question: is there a 
union in the shops? The answer 
is yes. But the union and the com- 
pany are too busy watching pro- 


We urge our readers to send 
donations of food, clothing and 
money to: 

Appalachian Commiteee for 
Full Employment, 

501 High St., 

Hazard, Kentucky 


Appalachia Bill 
Shown A Fraud 

We have spent most of our 
free moments the past several 
days trying to figure out just 
what the various cornerstones of 
President Johnson’s Great So- 
ciety legislation will mean to the 
typical improverished household 
of Eastern Kentucky . . . 

The Appalachian Bill is so 
much a farce that it cannot be 
regarded as a serious attempt to 
help the area. It contains an ap- 
propriation of a billion dollars, 
to be spent over a five-year pe- 
riod in 10 states. This figures 
out to about 20 million dollars 
per state per year, or about a j 
half million dollars a year for 
each Kentucky mountain county. 
This would, we figure, build the 
grand total of one half mile of 
new highway per year per county 
—if all the money went for roads. 

That is the sum and substance 
of the Appalachian Bill, and the 
pretense maintained by almost 
all senators, congressmen and 
state officials that the bill will 
bring a bright new day, a new 
day of hope and so on amounts 
to a hoax and a fraud upon the 
mountain people. 

— From Editorial in 
The Mountain Eagle 
Whitesburg, Kentucky 
Jan. 14, 1965 
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duction to pay any attention to 
these things. 

HUMAN AT HOME 

But go to a worker’s home. 
You will see that much considera- 
tion has been given to his kitchen 
and dining room. He spends most 
of his time there, and when he 
invites someone to his home- for 
a dinner, he wants that person 
to have a pleasant and enjoyable 
experience in nice surroundings. 

Now you might ask how work- 
ers can put up with the horrible 
and unsanitary eating conditions 
at work. The answer is simple. 
Everything that is degrading and 
inhuman is in the shop. The 
speed-up, unsafe working condi- 
tions, total lack of concern for 
the individual by management, 
the time-clock, the control of the 
machine over the man — all of this 
has nothing at all to do with 
human considerations. 

At his home, where he can act 
and live like a human being, the 
worker shows it. In the plant, 
which can’t stand anything but 
production needs, the auto work- 
er learns there is no place — even 
in eating — for the consideration 
of human beings and their needs. 
The dehumanization of the work- 
ers extends to their eating habits. 
Since everything else in the plants 
is inhuman why should eating 
there be different? 

NO PLACE TO CLEAN UP 

Beyond this there is the dirt 
and filth in the work that covers 
your exposed body and clothes. 
You can wash your hands and 
face all right, but you can’t take 
any shower and change to clean 
clothes. We have showers all 
right— but they haven’t worked 
for 20 years. 

So if you’ve got a dirty job, 
you come to work in dirty clothes 
and go home dirtier. You can’t 
afford to change into clean clothes 
every day, but you also can’t 
afford to mess up your own car 
or the car of another worker 
you might be riding with. 

I’ve talked to workers who have 
dirty jobs in New York and New 
Jersey. They ride public trans- 
portation systems to and from 
their work — only they’ve got 
showers to clean up and locker 
rooms for their dirty clothes. 
They go to work clean and come 
home the same way. 

Here in Detroit, most auto 
workers pay about $3,000 for their 
transportation. They buy their 
own cars. But they’ve got to pnt 
a blanket or some other cloth 
over the seats to protect the up- 
holstery— they go to work dirty 
and come back the same way. 

To the writer there is a crying 
need for a uniform law requiring 
auto companies to provide a sani- 
tary dining room for workers to 
eat their lunches, and showers for 
those who work on dirty jobs. And 
to enforce the law, doctors and 
others who are responsible for the 
health and safety of workers 
should check the shops at least 
every six months, with power to 
place stiff penalties on the com- 
panies when the law is violated. 
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Editorial 

End the War in Viet Nam! 

(Continued from Page 1) 

roding this nation while the military are trying to push us over 
the edge into the abyss of a possible nuclear war. The uneasy 
balance is backed up by trying to foist upon the newly emergent 
nations of Asia, Africa, the Middle East, Latin America a new 
type of imperialist rule: neo-colonialism. 

In face both of the mass demonstrations against the American 
action and the request on the part of even some capitalists for 
negotiations, the British Government told the Russian Government 
that negotiations could not be started unless the Vietcong attacks 
on the American military in South Viet Nam were first stopped! 

The liberal New Statesman went as hysterically far in London 
as any jingoistic talk in Washington when, in a front page edi- 
torial, it wrote: “The road to New Dehli lies through Saigon.” Fol- 
lowing the infamous domino theory that if Viet Nam “goes,” so 
does Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, Burma, India, it exposed the actual 
worry of the British establishment: “The Communists and their 
allies could move into Malaysia from the north, to reinforce their 
assaults from the south.” 

Now it is true that the New Statesman is calling, not for war, 
but for “an entirely new conference.” But so is Pope Paul and U 
Thant, the latter generously conceding that negotiation could be 
started “inside or outside” the UN. All that he fails to add is that 
the UN is very nearly as dead as the old League of Nations. He 
cannot admit the truth without revealing that such unlikely bed- 
fellows as Gromyko and de Gaulle have brought about UN’s im- 
potence by so simple a device as not paying “dues.” And hardly 
any one has noticed that, though we are closer to world war than at 
any time since Korea, the elaborate “peace-keeping machinery” has 
collapsed. 

THE SINO-SOVIET ORBIT 

The confusion in the Western imperialist world moving to war 
but babbling about peace is matched by that in the Sino-Soviet 
orbit. While fantastic explanations are made in this country about 
the Sino-Soviet conflict as if it were tailor made in the U.S. to 
assure “a balance” between East and West, Russia and China are 
not only reaffirming their “Friendship Treaty” on this, its 15th 
anniversary, and “the socialist unity” with Hanoi, but China has 
also announced that “no force on earth” can tear it away from 
Russia. Meanwhile they have not undertaken a single act to 
help Hanoi. ' 

Naturally, there is nothing permanent about this situation. 
Naturally the U.S. knows that mere affirmation of friendship can 
easily become actual attack on the United States positions in Viet 
Nam or anywhere in Asia. The struggle for world power between 
private and state-capitalism has not ended with the declaration 
for “peaceful co-existence.” And this is one moment in history 
when the Sino-Soviet orbit would have the sympathy of greater 
masses of non-Communists than they have had since the days they 
led popular revolutions in their own countries. Then why the 
seeming inaction? 

It is important to remember that China did not come to the 
aid of North Viet Nam during the Gulf of Tonkin incident last 
year, and it is as adept in big deal politics as any big power. What 
then happens to all the newly emergent nations? Is it the lull 
before the holocaust? Or the lull before the sell-out? 

Why did Premier Kosygin’s visit to Hanoi, to North Korea and 
to Peking result in nothing more than talk, the greater part of 
which we do not know? What intra conflicts, ideological as well 
as territorial, military as well as industrial stir that world on the 
the eve of a conference, sponsored by Russia and oppossed by 
China, which is supposed to bring all Communist powers to Russia 
in March? If that time-table has once again been upset, this time 
not by the removal of a Khrushchev, but by U. S. imperialism mov- 
ing wildy, trying to hack its way into Asia, will Russia and China 
unite to face their “main enemy”? 

NEITHER WASHINGTON NOR PEKING; 

NEITHER MOSCOW NOR LONDON 

There is no way for us to know the promises made, to be 
broken, or otherwise. The working people can expect nothing but 
exploitation from any pole of world capital, private or state, “East” 
or “West.” No one will “bring” self-determination to the Vietna- 
mese people South or North. Neither Washington nor Peking; 
neither Moscow nor London, nor, for that matter, Hanoi. The people 
will be free when they themselves take it, confident also of the 
solidarity of the working people of the world. 

There is not a single big power that can be trusted at this 
turning point in the Viet Nam war. Each has its own dreams of 
conquest. The smaller, newly-independent nations are caught in 
the squeeze of big power struggles — and fear of world war. The 
American working people must speak out not only against the 
extension of the Viet Namese war, not only against the struggle 
over Asia, not only against secret deals, but for control over their 
own liyes, beginning with the conditions of labor, the equality of 
all races, the freedom of thought and decision on the question 
of war and peace. No one must decide for the people. They must 
decide for themselves. It is their lives that are at stake, and it is 
they who must have the final vote. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 
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FREE SPEECH MOVEMENT 


I think the events in Berke- 
ley are singular because they 
happened at Berkeley. Thus, 
if American students are “al- 
legedly the most apolitical stu- 
dent body in the world”, as 
your article in N&L last issue 
stated, no one in his right 
mind could level this allega- 
tion at the Berkeley student 
body, before FSM as well as 
after. 

I don’t agree that this typi- 
fies any general student soli- 
darity with the voter registra- 
tion campaign in the South 
last summer. What is does sug- 
gest is that where such solidar- 
ity already exists, as at Berke- 
ley, and where the administra- 
tion regards all students (apo- 
litical and political alike) as 
an imposition on their valu- 
able computers’ time, the apo- 
litical students will take sides 
(for the time being) in a pro- 
tracted civil war, more or less 
dissembled, between the uni- 
versity administration and 
the political students cum fac- 
ulty. 

As for Feuer, you put it 
very well: the man sounds at 
once both smug and hysterical 
— like most people who make 
a career of reneging youthful 
“sins”. Sidney Hook, in the 
Times Magazine section was 
downright Jesuitical and total- 
ly irrelevant, as some of the 
letters in reply were decent 
enough to say. 

Instructor 

Philadelphia 

* * • 

I have followed accounts of 
the Free Speech Movement in 
N&L and in other radical pub- 
lications, but I confess that I' 
am unable to grasp its signif- 
icance and importance. 

Some American and also 
Japanese college students go 
through a “radical” phase, but 
when they graduate and settle 
down, they forget all about it. 
These kids have good hearts, 
but their basic interests, as 
the petty bourgeoisie, run 
counter to that of the working 
class, the only revolutionary 
class in society. 

Reader 

Brooklyn 

* * * 

I thought the analysis of the 
Free Speech Movement in 
N&L was really great. In fact, 
I could use more copies to 
pass around. 

Student Pacifist 
Ohio 

* * * 

We should remember that 
while groups such as the FSM 
and the Mississippi Project 
and others are important, 
those students represent only 
a small section of America’s 
youth. I’m afraid I feel the 
rest are pretty much “fat, 
dumb and happy.” 

I may tend to be less enthu- 
siastic than you on the ques- 
tion of student interest be- 
cause the school I attend is 
simply dreadful. There is no 
life about it, and the concern- 
ed people seem in a small 
minority indeed. 

Student 

Tennesee 

* * .* 

At the big universities to- 
day, the administration thinks 
of students as commodities, as 
units of production. The uni- 
versities turn out graduates to 
be fit as cogs and round pegs 
into the corporate apparatus 
and the scientific machine of 
the warfare state. 

So the student has been de- 
personalized, dehumanized, 


alienated from himself. That’s 
what the student revolts are 
about. When students “sense- 
lessly” ripped apart a New 
Hampshire resort town, it was 
their target that was sense- 
less, not their revolt. 

I think it was those who 
were most alienated from 
themselves by the totalitarian- 
ism of the multiversity who 
gave the main support to the 
Free Speech Movement. Stu- 
dents who had never been 
ideologically committed in 
any way, who were not in- 
volved in some sort of artistic 
or scientific creativity, those 
normally considered apathetic, 
were the most alienated, in a 
sense and played a great role 
in the FSM. 

Student 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

California students must be 
something special. I heard 
the delegation from Berkeley 
when they came to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. You 
would have thought a lot 
more would be interested. 
Longshoremen stick together 
but students figure it’s just 
for a short time in their lives 
that they’ll be in school. 

Graduate Student 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

* * * 

Texas is trying to set up a 
super board of regents like 
the one in California which 
would further increase the 
bureaucracy and the distance 
of the administration from the 
students. The Governor’s com- 
mittee on higher education 
wrote up a proposal which 
sounds very much like the 
multiversity concept of using 
education as a method of 
feeding qualified people into 
the industries as the need 
arises. I suppose that that was 
to be expected, since the com- 
mittee was made up of the 
biggest industrialists and ad- 
ministrators in Texas. There 
wasn’t a single professor on 
the committee . . . 

I believe there is a study 
under way of the economic 
connections of the board of 
regents in California. It is 
undoubtedly in their economic 
interests to have a multi- 
versity since they are all 
wealthy industrialists. I feel 
that this could be well docu- 
mented and used as an ex- 
ample of the lack of democ- 
racy in the university. As you 
know, the faculty and students 
voted overwhelmingly for free 
speech, but the final decision 
is up to the board of regents 
who can ignore the demands 
of those most involved With 
education. 

Student 

Texas 

• * * 

Clark Kerr is just another 
one of those phony liberals 
and Governor Brown is not 
any better. They are all for 
freedom somewhere else. 

Student 

Wayne 

* * * 

Universities really only 
have a secondary concern for 
students. The Berkeley inci- 
dent shows it up. In the sci- 
ences the profs keep their 
positions by publishing pa- 
pers, researching and pub- 
lishing more papers. Stoi- 
dents get in the way. A good 
scientist is not necessarily a 
good teacher and the big uni- 
versities are interested in big 


football and big science stars 
to attract the alumni money 
and Federal and State 
grants. 

Medical Student 
Detroit 

* * * 

SELMA, ALA. 

When things like Selma oc- 
cur, the tension in the shop is 
drawn tight. Two things then 
happen: First, there’s a silence 
with the whites — although you 
know they must be talking 
about it. Second, the Negroes 
are all talking about it at 
length. 

Something may happen in 
the shop that seems unrelated 
— a foreman will get bawled 
out by a worker. Or there’s an 
argument between a white 
worker and a Negro. And even 
though it doesn’t seem related, 
you know that it’s all because 
of what is happening in Selma, 
Alabama. 

There was a time when Hie 
union took certain positions on 
events that happened in the 
country, or the world. But to- 
day, the local union doesn’t 
take any formal position on 
anything, especially not on 
anything like Selma, I feel 
that if they would just speak 
out, the white workers would 
lose their silence — which Is 
really “deceitful”, because 
they must talk to each other, 
but they just don’t talk to the 
Negroes about it. At least we 
could all talk about it together. 
That’s the only way we’ll ever 
get anywhere on it — by get- 
ting it out in the open, and 
talking. 

Maybe since Reuther has 
come out and said the UAW is 
behind Rev. King and the Fed- 
eral Government should guar- 
antee that every American can 
vote — maybe that will open up 
something in the shop. But I 
won’t bet on it. First of all, 
Walter spoke for Walter, and 
didn’t really commit the union 
to anything. And second, it is 
the local officers that have to 
come out with a position that 
will really mean anything. 

Negro Auto Worker 
Detroit 
» * * 

I thought this civil rights 
bill they passed pre-empted 
more legislation oh civil 
rights. But now we find out 
they have to go back and pass 
some more laws. I have a feel- 
ing that they were trying to 
side-track Rev. King when 
they got him to meet with 
Katzenback first instead of 
with the President himself. I 
don’t think King is talking 
about what Johnson is trying 
to make out of it at all. What 
Rev. King wants amounts to 
an actual amendment to Hie 
Constitution so far as I can 
see. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

Some Negro workers have 
the illusion that everytime the 
Federal Government issues an 
order, it will stop Sheriff 

Clark and his brutality. But 

the next day, Clark dispels aH 
those illusions fast. 

Auto Worker 

Detroit 
* * * 

To me Malcolm X is as Ig- 
norant as the head of the KKK. 
One is an extremist on one 
side, and the other an c» 

tremist of the other side. 

Malcolm X may get a lot of 
people to agree that they would 
like to be able to meet violence 
—but everybody knows that 
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the violence and brutality 
comes from the Southern 
whites, and when the Southern 
Negroes fight back they are 
going to have to be facing a 
real army. 

And if the day ever comes, 
I would bet that Malcolm will 
be touring North Africa or 
some other far-off place. 

Negro Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* $ $ 

When you see a picture of 
three white cops sitting on a 
Negro woman, beating her, 
you can’t blame us for feeling 
whites just can’t be trusted. If 
you don’t believe they can’t be 
trusted, just start some trouble 
and you’ll soon find out. I have 
three sons in the Army and I’m 
worried sick all the time. 

Negro Woman Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

A civil rights worker I heard 
who had just returned from 
Louisiana said that what wor- 
ries them most is a group of 
Negroes who are trying to 
stock-pile shotguns and such. 
He said nobody in his right 
mind could blame a Negro for 
keeping a shot-gun to protect 
his wife and family in his home 
—but that to think you can 
fight the state’s machine guns 
and cannons and tanks with a 
handful of shotguns, is like 
thinking you can fight a world 
war with a bow and arrow. 

Activist 

Detroit 

* * * 

It seems to be a policy in 
this Great Society today that 
when a policeman is inhuman 
to a Negro woman, her weight 
and size are the determining 
factors as to whether the bru- 
tality is “justified”. The daily 
paper, radio and TV all 
seemed to play up the fact 
that the Negro woman Sheriff 
Clark and his fat deputies 
wrestled to the ground and 
beat up, weighed a few pounds 
more than the Sheriff did. 
They didn’t bother to mention 
that the weight of the three 
of them against this one wom- 
an was well over 600 pounds 
against a little over 200. There 
was much less publicity when 
Clark shoved Amelia Boynton, 
who was a small woman, to a 
police car. 

When Cynthia Scott was 
shot down by a Detroit police- 
man last year the big thing 
they played up was that she 
was about six feet tall. Are 
they saying that the American 
public should sympathize with 
burly cops in the manner they 
handle Negro women if they 
carry some excess weight or 
are taller than average? 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

OUR LIFE AND TIMES 

One of the supervisors at 
Chrysler’s had bought a Ford. 
When he parked it at the plant, 
they informed him that he 
couldn’t park there and took 
his parking slip away. He was 
so mad he told them they 
could lump their supervisory 
job, too. They put him back 
on production. A week later, 
he dropped dead. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

« * ® 

One of the most important 
facta left out of the daily press 
when they deal with the Brae- 
ero Program is that the big 
money interest behind the 
scenes is the Bank of America. 

I am sure it is for the same 


“patriotic” reason that they 
were behind hauling the Jap- 
anese Americans off to con- 
centration camps in WWII * - 
MONEY - - the Japanese land 
was very valuable. 

Interested Reader 
Los Angeles 

* * # 

WAR AND PEACE 

There was a great response 
in our shop to the article from 
Kentucky in the last issue of 
News & Letters, in which the 
Negro mother was quoted 
as saying that her friend was 
turned away from the hospital 
while she was in labor be- 
cause she didn’t have $50 to 
pay a doctor to deliver her 
child, and yet this same wom- 
an had raised other sons who 
were taken away to war when 
they were needed by the gov- 
ernment. 

People have good cause to 
be worried when poverty is so 
rampant all over the country, 
a woman cannot have a child 
delivered because she is too 
poor, Negroes can’t even vote 
in the South, and the people in 
Vietnam where we are sup- 
posed to be “buying peace” 
tell us to go home, but instead 
we stay and make the war hot- 
ter than ever. It puts you on 
edge. 

Negro Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 


serve unit had been called up. 
What was kept inside burst 
lose and women with sons or 
husbands of draft age became 
upset. Even those without sons 
or husbands were shook up. 

When we found out it was a 
“big” joke the excitement did 
not die down even then— it was 
too close to reality and it hit 
home. 

Electrical Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

We felt last week (a week 
before they started bombing 
North Viet Nam) that some- 
thing was in the wind. Our pro- 
duction on small war heads 
and small missiles doubled. 

Munitions Worker 
Detroit 

* * # 

The newsmen weren’t the 
only ones who felt hysterical 
while they waited to hear what 
the Administration was going 
to do about Viet Nam this 
time. So did I.. 

And I don’t think I was alone 
in thinking how ludicrous it 
all was— that while Washing- 
ton could make up its mind in 
one hour to bomb North Viet 
Nam, it is still having investi- 
gations to decide if there really 
is voter-discrimination in Miss- 
issippi. 

Disgusted 

Philadelphia 

* * * 


The Administration keeps 
insisting that they are in 
Vietnam to bring peace, de- 
mocracy and freedom to the 
Vietnamese people. But all I 
can see is that the brutality 
that is practiced against the 
Vietcong who are captured 
there (and which has begun 
to arouse many Americans and 
a certain portion of the press 
as well) seems very much like 
the brutality that is practiced 
against the Negroes in Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi an all the rest 
of the South in our own coun- 
try. 

Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

We hear that the U.S. gov- 
ern m e n t bombs places in 
North Viet Nam for principle, 
for the sake of the “freedom” 
that they have never given to 
the people of South Viet Nam. 

However, during the Second 
World War when there was no 
danger of provoking a world 
war because we were already 
involved in one, they never 
took the trouble to bomb gas 
chambers or the railroad 
tracks that led up to the con- 
centration camps or drop sup- 
plies to the inmates of the 
camps, not even the gas cham- 
bers at Dachau in Germany 
which was not as far away 
from the American bases in 
England as were the death 
camps in Nazi-occupied Po- 
land. 

If a world war comes out of 
all this business in Viet Nam, 
It doesn’t matter who was in 
the “wrong”; it doesn’t matter 
who shot first. If one side pro- 
vokes, the other side must re- 
spond militarily to provoca- 
tion, for a world war to result. 

Student 
Pennsylvania 
* * * 

Someone did it again. Just 
as I was wondering why no one 
in the shop was saying any- 
thing about Viet Nam and the 
closeness to WWIII,. someone 
with a warped sense of humor 
spread the rtiindr that his re- 


NEGRO HISTORY 

We are going to hear a lot of 
“experts” during Negro Hist- 
ory Week that’s coming up. 
But I don’t think anybody 
could consider himself an ex- 
pert on Negro History unless 
he had read, and knew by 
heart, American Civilization 
on Trial. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

Editor’s Note: See ad, page 3. 

* * * 

I am often told, and have 
told some people myself, to 
Use Your Head, wake up and 
realize that now is the time to 
grab your freedom, while some 
are willing to give it to us. 
You may ask yourself What 
Now? What now is right! The 
battle is not won yet. We still 
have thousands, if not millions 
of people who are not ready 
to give us our Freedom. 

Voice Your Choice for free- 
dom. Voice it everywhere and 
to every one. Keep On Pushing 
and someday we”ll reach that 
goal that so many have worked 
so hard to get. 

Our main Pride and Joy 
should be the pride of know- 
ing we can walk down the 
street and be respected for 
what we are. And the joy of 
knowing that the generations 
to come may have life better 
than we have. How Sweet It Is 
to have freedom. But this is 
Easier Said Than Done, be- 
cause really to get to know 
freedom we must believe in it. 

You’re considered in The In 
Crowd when you are willing to 
put all pain aside for freedom. 
Some may say it’s Crazy to 
fight for something we already 
have. But can they honestly 
feel in their hearts that they 
are free? We won’t stop until 
It’s All Over. By all over I 
mean until we have accom- 
plished our goal for freedom. 

(This is made up of popular 
hit records — new and old 
ones.) 

Josetta Reid, Teenager 

*3 Detroit “ - 


THE FREE SPEECH MOVEMENT 

(Continued from Page 1) 

and the “technomanagerial realist,” find cohabitation so pleasant, we 
must not only pray for the student body, but for the state of scholar- 
ship in the United States.!*) Fortunately, not only do ideas have a 
dialectic of their own, but, above all, the specific human beings 
involved in the student revolt have both a perceptivity and an 
intellectual integrity so sadly lacking in their elders. Thus Stephan 
Weissman, one of the leaders of the student revolt, wrote in antici- 
pation of the concerted attack against free thought: “Dialogue will 
not be stifled by the anticipated red-baiting, nor by the probable 
resurgence of the manipulated concensus with which President Kerr 
for so long directed the university.” (5) 

ALIENATION AND FREEDOM 

The trouble with the elders, even When they are for the student 
revolt, is that they do not listen to the new voices. It was ever so. 
The Humanism of Karl Marx was the only vision that held as one, 
thought and action, mental and manual labor. It was the only one 
that saw the negative feeling of estrangement as the path to freedom; 
the only one that saw the positive in the negative not only as a 
philosophic abstraction, but as a human force for the reconstruction 
of society. 

Deriving the concept of alienation from Hegel, Marx did more 
than place it upright on materialistic foundations. He opposed the 
communists who vulgarized the materialism and rejected “bourgeois 
idealism.” Marx’s main opposition to Hegel was not his idealism; 
it was his dehumanization of the idea as if it were not part of man’s 
body, as if ideas could, indeed, float outside of the human being. 
Or, as Marx himself put it, and put in strictly Hegelian terms, 
Hegel “separated thinking from the subject,” even as capitalism has 
put “in place of all (he physical and spiritual senses ... the sense 
of possession, which is the simple alienation of all these senses. To 
such absolute poverty has human essence had to be reduced in order 
to give birth to its inner wealth!”! 6 ) 

In a word, Marx saw alienation as an essential dimension of 
history, characteristic of all class societies — based as they are bn 
the division between mental and manual labor — and gaining its most 
monstrous form under capitalism: it is under" maehinofacture” where 
the laborer becomes but a cog in the machine, so that not only his 
product is alienated from him, but so is his very aetvity. Once this 
is achieved, it is not only labor that suffers; all of society is de- 
meaned and degraded, including its thought. The only way out is to 
reconstruct society on totally new beginnings: “To be radical is to 
grasp something at its roots. But for man the root is man himself.” 

M still is. And if is this precisely which the students have got 
hold of and are fighting for. The one element about which both 
participants and opponents of the FSM do agree is this: The feeling 
of alienation felt by the student body was the point of affinity to the 
ideas of the FSM which brought the students into it en masse, includ- 
ing not only those who had not previously expressed any interest 
in civil rights, but also those who had not even been interested is 
free speech per se. 

This spirit of alienation characterizes the whole fabric of our 
state-capitalist society, in its stage of automation, in its racist 
aspects, in its bureaucratic mentality whether it belongs to a manager 
of industry or an administrator of a university. 

This is what Mario Savio saw, in Berkeley as in Mississippi; 
“Last summer I went to Mississippi to join the struggle for civil 
rights. This fall I am engaged in another phase of the same struggle,” 
he told his fellow sit-inners in Sproul Hall. “The most crucial prob- 
lems facing the United States today are the problems of automation 
and the problem of racial injustice . . . Many students here at the uni- 
versity, many people in society, are wandering aimlessly about. 
Strangers in their own lives, there is no plaoe for them. They are 
people who have not learned to compromise . . . The ‘futures’ and 
‘careers’ for which American students now prepare are for the most 
part intellectual and moral wastelands . . . But an important minority 
of men and women coming to the front today have shown that they 
will die rather than be standardized, replaceable and irrelevant.”!?) 

Jack Weinberg expressed a similar point: “One of the greatest 
social ills of this nation is the absolute refusal by almost all of its 
members to examine seriously the presuppositions of the establish- 
ment ... It is their marginal social status which has allowed students 
to become active in the civil rights movement and which has allowed 
them to create the Free Speech Movement . . . They become activists 
and a new generation, a generation of radicals, emerges.”! 6 ) 

What needs to be stressed now is that a new generation of radi- 
cals is born not only through such activities as the sit-in, the picket 
line, the strike, but also through the activity of thinking. It should 
be unnecessary to add that the mental alertness and social aspira- 
tion, more than the marginal social status, impelled the students into 
the FSM and such new bold forms of revolt as “civil disobedience.” 
Of course, they “took it” from the civil rights movement, but placing 
it on a university campus, means that the whole so-called academie 
community, and not only at Berkeley, will never be the same. 

The philosophic aspect, moreover, adds a new dimension to the 
very movement which gave the FSM its impetus: the civil rights, 
movement. It is this which must not be reconfined, not even in 
activism. 

Our age of state-capitalism with the administrative mentality 
so inherent in it, shows us, over and over again, that, despite the 
appearance of opposites, reconiinement and activism can and do 
meet to form the evasion so characteristic of modern intellectuals, 
including those who do see the ills of the world and do oppose the 
status quo. 

Even an intellectual of the stature of Jean-Paid Sartre found 
it much easier to declare the Communist Party to be “the only revo- 
lutionary party”!®) — and that, though he was witness to the outright 
counter-revolutionary suppression of the Hungarian Revolution of 
1956! — than to undertake the challenge to thought once it was 
designated as “political.” This, moreover, is not only due to the 
fact that it is easier to shift responsibility for leadership “to the 
party.” It is, above all, due to the fact (hat It doesn’t soil the intel- 
lectual’s hands who would otherwise have to go below, to the source 
of ideas, to the masses, and not only for “inspiration,” but to work 
out the seminal ideas in their manifold historic and philosophic, 
as well as urgently creative, aspects <ff today-ness. 

Now that the students have experienced the urgency of free- 
dom’s call, and have given the struggles their own stamp, a new path 
to Marx’s Humanism has been opened up; today’s young Abolitionists 
are acting out the truth of Wendell Phillips’ admonition: “Never 
again be ours the fastidious scholarship that shrinks from rude con- 
tact with the masses.”! 1 ®) V, 

> (FOR FOOTNOTES SEE f. 7, COLS. 1 AND 2) ^ " 
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— YOUTH ■ ■■■ Future of America and of 

NEW BEGINNINGS Nc9roes ls 

By Eugene Walker 

Two Attitudes Toward Freedom 


I spoke recently to a group 
of white youth of fourteen to 
sixteen years old about some 
of my experiences in Missis- 
sippi during the past summer 
when I participated in the 
Mississippi Summer Project. 
In thinking about this group 
of youth and some of the 
Negro youth of similar age 
which I met in the South, I 
realize they seem to be a 
world apart. 

There is the obvious contrast 
between a middle class group of 
white youth living comfortable 
lives and a poor community of 
Negro youth who often did not go 
home from Freedom Schools at 
noon because there was no lunch 
at home. But the level at which 
the two worlds seem the furthest 
apart is in thought and especially 
ideas concerning human relations. 
LACK OF INTEREST 

It is difficult to describe pre- 
cisely what I mean. In speaking 
to and discussing what was oc- 
curring in the South with these 
Northern white youth there 
seemed to be a disinterest among 
the majority of them in what was 
occurring in Mississippi or the 
mass arrests in Selma, Alabama. 
The concept of human beings 
fighting for freedom in the South 


NEW YORK — A marked in- 
crease in radical activity of all 
varieties was visible here and 
throughout the nation in the wake 
of the Berkeley Free Speech 
Movement, as young people grew 
more aware of the crisis of our 
society and their potential to 
change it. Here are some exam- 
ples: 

ATLANTA, GA. 130 White 
Southern students, representing 
every state but Mississippi, met 
as the “Southern Student Organ- 
izing Committee (SSOC), some- 
times characterized as “white 
SNCC”, to plan activities in the 
fields of civil rights, academic 
^freedom, peace, etc. Their sym- 
bol: clasped white and black 
hands on a Confederate flag. 
Man y of these students’ parents 
are rabid segregationists, but 
these young men and women have 
their own tradition: “that of com- 
passion, of the heroism of thou- 
sands of Southerners working for 
a better world through the labor 
movement and the civil rights 
movement” — according to Jim 
Williams, a SSOC spokesman — 
and not “the dark tradition of 
the KKK the Citizens’ Councils, 
and assassination.” j 

NEW YORK— The fight of Col -I 
umbia CORE against continued 
exploitation of cafeteria workers 
seeking a union continued, with 
emphasis placed on creating fac- 
ulty and alumni support for the 
workers, who are mainly of Puer- 
to Rican origin. At the same time, 
Columbia CORE sponsored Raya 
Dunayevskaya speaking on Negro 
history, as did L.A. CORE. 

In nearby Garden City, Adelphi 
U. students organized their own 
Free Student Movement and held 
a sit-in to protest the illegal fir- 
ing of a popular sociology profes- 
sor, Allen Krebs, who had radical 
opinions. Big doings on a sub- 
urban campus. 

Meanwhile the SDS (Students 
for a Democratic Society) plans 
action against the mighty Chase- 
Manhattan Bank and First Na- 
tional City Bank, both of which 


seemed foreign to them. It was 
something that they did not con- 
front or spend much time think- 
ing about. 

The Negro youth in Mississippi 
whom I had a chance to observe 
and talk to seemed much more 
sensitive to the relationship of 
human beings to one another. The 
common interest in trying to end 
discriminatory practices in all 
phases of life seemed to make 
their minds more open and alert 
to a variety of ideas, much more 
so than the Northern youth. 

I am not trying to condemn 
these Northern youth, for they 
are certainly not fixed in their 
attitudes. Evidence for this can 
be seen in the Free Speech Move- 
ment at the University of Califor- 
nia, in which the vast majority 
are white youth. But the general 
tendency seems to be against 
thinking in terms of human be- 
ings fighting for freedom in the 
present day. With all their op- 
portunities these youth are not 
being stimulated into thinking 
about or taking part in the world 
around them, while the Southern 
Negro out of necessity is taking 
part. Thus fee latter is the one 
who strives to become a free and 
whole human being while the for- 
mer often is content with a stulti- 
fication of their existence. 


recently loaned money to South 
Africa. The demonstrations, 
which may include sit-ins, are 
planned for March 21, the anni- 
versary of the Sharpeville mas- 
! sacre. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Harvard 
students have become increasing- 
ly alarmed about F.B.I. investiga- 
tions of campus political activity 
sponsored by a Harvard Dean 
who is an “ex-” F.B.I. man him- 
self. A similar situation two years 
ago at Yale revealed extensive 
spying on “radical” students, the 
names of whom were later to be 
revealed not only to the F.B.I. 
but to prospective employers. Pro- 
test by students, rank-and-file 
campus policemen, and the “Yale 
Daily News led to University 
action against these practices at 
that time. However, it is felt that 
such “finking” by deans working 
with the F.B.I. is quite wide- 
spread in our colleges. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. Brooklyn 
College, a city college, is once 
again the scene of growing stu- 
dent radicalism, especially in 
civil rights. These stirrings are 
much to be welcomed, given the 
tragic history of Brooklyn Col- 
lege since its heyday in the 
1930’s. Administrative heavy- 
handedness, the witch-hunt, ban- 
nings, firings and terror have 
been the story at Brooklyn for 
the past 20 years, and the toll has 
been taken out in a weakened, 
spineless and conformist faculty 
and years of student apathy and 
intellectual sterility. The ultimate 
in pathos was reached several 
years back when, over student 
protest, a library was torn down 
to make way for a lounge and 
money for books was spent on 
gold leaf for a tower. Pundits like 
N.Y.U.'s Sidney Hook (no relation 
to the Captain in “Peter Pan”) 
should learn a lesson from this: 
there is no such thing as academ- 
ic freedom (or even learning and 
scholarship) without a student 
body that is free to discuss and 
even act on the ideas it is sup- 
posed to be learning. i 


The events in the news 
during the past several 
weeks are definitive proof of 
just how much the Negro 
American is woven into the 
fabric of the nation, how 
much his problem is the puz- 
zle to be solved if Ameri- 
can civilization is to survive. 

Hardly had one recovered from 
Roy Wilkins’ patient “wait-and- 
see” if the Civil Rights Law 
works attitude when we were con- 
fronted with press rumors that 
Mr. Urban League, Whitney 
Young, might be headed for a 
Cabinet post. His friends were 
busy congratulating him and 
themselves. Why? Because the 
FBI was running a security check 
on Whitney, he must be headed 
toward something big. How far 
we have slipped toward 1984 
when some of his friends instead 
of being indignant at secret po- 
lice spying, where disappointed 
that they weren’t considered 
close enough to Young to be in- 
terrogated. 

PERILOUS PARALYSIS 

But if the leadership of the 
more respectable Negro organiza- 
tions have finally suffered the 
perilous paralysis everyone knew 
would overtake them the march 
of the Negro revolution still will 
not be denied. In the sports 
world, tens of thousands cheered 
the fleet footed Negro Bob Hayes 
scoring a touchdown for the South 
in the Senior College Bowl Game 
at Mobile, Alabama. True not 
many of those cheering would be 


NEW JERSEY — Princeton 
students were disgruntled by the 
University rejection of an Under- 
graduate Council plan to allow 
women in the dorms after 5 p.m. 
Although this is a “minor issue” 
compared to the crying need for 
full civil rights in the country, it 
is symptomatic of the creeping 
totalitarianism present in many 
schools where Big Brother wants 
to control everything bureaucrat- 
ically inspite of the presence of 
live human beings. The use of the 
hated IBM cards at Berkeley and 
Columbia is part of the same syn- 
drome. 

Meanwhile, a few miles away 
in Trenton (N.J.) a group of N.Y. 
students (including many from 
Columbia CORE) sat in with local 
Negro residents to protest a plan 
for urban renewal which would 
effectively rob poor Negroes of 
their already run-down housing 
in order to build luxury housing 
which, in the circumstances, only 
rich whites could afford. The stu- 
dents were arrested and will 
stand trial next month. This is 
not the first time students have 
helped to protest against phoney 
“urban renewal” which means in 
reality the expulsion of “undesir- 
able” poor and Negro tenants to 
other slums outside the city cen- 
ter to make room for business 
and (sic) middle income living. 
Columbia CORE plans to con- 
tinue such work in East Harlem 
and to protest the razing of Com- 
merce High School, which is to 
be destroyed to make more room 
for “mass culture” at Lincoln 
Center. 

There are doubtless many other 
news worthy and thought-provok- 
ing student actions to report, but 
unfortunately student radicalism 
(like the civil rights movement) 
is stronger on action than on com- 
munication. We hope these col- 
umns will help fill the gap. Con- 
tributions are more than wel- 
come. 

Chiam Yankel 


for Bob Hayes marrying their 
sisters, yet it marks a change. 

Even more impressive was the 
shift of the American Football 
League All-Star game from New 
Orleans to Houston because the 
majority of the 21 Negro players 
felt New Orlean’s racial discrim- 
inatory policies and decided they 
would not play football in that 
town. What is instructive is that 
these Negro players acted as an 
organization and abided by a ma- 
jority decision and drawing 
strength from the achievements 
of the freedom movement com- 
pelled the league to shift the site 
of the game to Houston. A scant 
20 years ago a Negro couldn’t 
find his way into big league pro- 
fessional sports, save boxing and 
there sportscasters inevitably 
lauded him as a “credit to his 
race.” You don’t hear much of 
that anymore, and it is a sign 
that the Negro has woven him- 
self more into the pattern of the 
popular culture. 

NEGRO FREEDOM AND 
WHITE YOUTH 

If the American majority’s ac- 
ceptance of the Negro athlete as 
a man and the disappearance of 
Stepin Fetchit from the silver 
screen are the more subtle vic- 
tories in the last two decades, 
the impact of the Negro freedom 
struggle upon youth revolt has 
been even sharper. It moved the 
campus againsters out of the dol- 
drums of the late 1950’s and pro- 
vided a framework where they 
could demonstrate they were 
for freedom. Picket lines sprung 
up around the country in sympa- 
thy with Negro youth sitting-in 
at lunch counters in drug stores 
and diners in the South. As the 
struggle widened Northern youth 
began going South. First as Free- 
dom Riders then as field workers 
and activists and just participants 
in the cause. They felt the bite of 
the counter-revolution and com- 
batted it creating for the North 
a student cadre who have faced 
the South, spent time in jail and 
weathered some measure of ad- 
versity. 

It makes a new movement like 
the Free Speech Movement (see 
Ed. Article, P. 1) that assembles 
some of these youths all the more 
serious, and it is hoped that they 
won’t miss the challenge to 
thought it poses. 


Civil Rights Case 
Used to Defend 
Youth on Trial 

Frankfort, Ky. — The case of 
a Negro leader in Louisiana may 
result in more free speech for 
jobless workers and their allies 
in Eastern Kentucky and the rest 
of Appalachia. It depends on how 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
views the appeal of Stephen 
Ashton, a New York student who 
went to Hazard, Ky., to work 
with unemployed miners. 

CRITICAL DECISION 

The decision may be crucial 
for volunteers who are moving 
into Appalachia to help jobless 
and underpaid whites and 
Negroes obtain jobs or a guaran- 
teed income. Ashton was sen- 
tenced to six months in jail and 
fined $3,000 on a charge of crim- 
inal libel after he wrote an essay 
critical of public officials and 
newspaper editors in Hazard. 
Ephraim London, attorney for 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union, argued for reversal of 
Ashton’s conviction at hearing of 
his appeal before Kentucky’s 
highest court. London’s argument 
was based mainly on the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s recent rulings 
that it is difficult to libel a pub- 
lic official unless downright mal- 
ice is proved. 

COX RULING CITED 

London quoted for the Ken- 
tucky court a section from a 
ruling by the Supreme Court in 
the case of the Rev. Elton B. 
Cox. The minister was charged 
with tending to cause a breach 
of the peace by leading a civil 
rights march in Baton Rouge, 
La., in December, 1961. One ele- 
ment in the charge against Ash- 
ton is that his writings tended 
to upset the peace of the com- 
munity. Ashton’s attorney quoted 
from the unanimous decision of 
the Supreme Court in which it 
upheld Cox’s freedom to protest 
under the First Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution. 

Delegations of Ashton sympa- 
thizers attended the court hear- 
ing. They were organized by the 
Appalachian Committee for Full 
Employment (ACFE), Hazard, 
and the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund (SCEF), a 
civil rights group based in New 
Orleans, La. 
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Mississippi Negroes Using Cotton Vote 


JACKSON, Miss.— “Do you 
plant cotton? You can vote!” 
Bv word of mouth and print- 
ed leaflet, COFO* spread the 
word across rural Mississippi. 

Any farmer, black or 
white, was eligible. There 
was no registration, no lit- 
eracy test, no poll tax. If you 
were a farm owner, tenant, 
or sharecropper, you could 
vote — and for something you 
could really understand. You 
were voting for the men in 
your community who would 
have a say in what your cot- 
ton allotment would be for 
the coming year. 

Cotton is a controlled crop. 
Each year, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture sets a marketing 
quota for the nation, and all cot- 
ton within the quota is eligible 
for price support. The Federal 
government sets a national acre- 
age allotment, and appoints a 
state committee to determine in- 
dividual allotments. At the county 
level, local people take over. 
Elected committeemen determine 
the exact acreage allotment 
for every farm in the county. 
Fields are measured, and farm- 
ers who exceed their acreage 
allotment are made to plow up 
the illegal rows. It is a serious 
business in the cotton states. 
LILY-WHITE COMMITTEES 

Each county normally has a 
highly sought-after reserve quota 
of acres at its disposal. The indi- 
vidual farmer makes bis applica- 
tion, and the acreage is doled out 
at the discretion of the county 
committee. The committee also 
appoints the surveyors who meas- 
ure the fields. These are lush 


*COFO is the Council of Fed- 
erated Organizations which op- 
erated Freedom Summer in Mis- 
sissippi in 1964. 


patronage jobs, particularly when 
a few dollars paid to have your 
fields pre-measured can save you 
money and heartache when the 
cotton is fruiting. 

The cotton committees have 
been a white operation. A Negro 
farmer applies for an extra four 
acres and Is granted maybe 
seven-eights of one. The big white 
planter gets an additional twenty 
with ease, since he is generally 
on the committee. These are the 
usual facts of political life, and 
cotton is politics in Mississippi. 

The cotton vote is called the 
ASC election, named for the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service of the Department 
of Agriculture, which administers 
the system. Local community 
elections are scheduled each 
year. This year COFO decided 
to try to run candidates in twelve 
rural counties. 

NEGROES ARE DETERMINED 

The problems were similar to 
those any insurgent group faces 
its first time out. The rights 
workers found they couldn’t get 
any information on community 
boundaries. Six signatures were 
needed on each candidate’s peti- 
tion, and the Negro farmers were 
reluctant to sign. Some who did 
sign were found to live in another 
community. Many candidates had 
their petitions disqualified and 
had to run as write-ins. The can- 
didates themselves were generally 
those brave citizens who had led 
the voter registration fights. 

In Panola county, Robert Miles, 
a Negro farmer with a total of 
167acres, 24 in cotton, was among 
the first to volunteer. He has had 
his house shot into a number of 
times, and this summer, when 
he put up white volunteers in 
what used to be his master bed- 
room, he was the victim of two 
tear gas bombs and nightly 
threatening phone calls. Miles 
started a voter registration drive 


in Panola county back in 1958, 
two years before the first sit-ins. 

His case led the famous U.S. 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals de- 
cision which opened the regis- 
tration books of Panola county 
for one year, without the usual 
requirements dealing with inter- 
pretation of the Mississippi con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Miles is a determined man. 
He says: “I’m not scared. There’s 
no need of running away. This 
is my home. I’m here to stay. I 
think, if I run, what would happen 
to the rest of the people? Will 
they all run and if so — where will 
they go?” So Robert Miles stays 
and fights for the day when his 
two little sons will practice law 
and medicine in a changed Mis- 
sissippi. 

Panola county borders the 
Northern portion of the Missis- 
sippi Delta, that flat, rich, black 
soil area of the state where land 
is highly prized for its producti- 
vity. According to U.S. census 
figures, Negro farm operators 
outnumber whites in the county 
by over 500. The COFO team re- 
sponsible for organizing the ASC 
vote in Panola was made up of 
just two workers — both white. 
The staff of the Freedom Centers 
in Mississippi has been reduced 
drastically, since the Summer 
Project. 

WHITES SURPRISED— REACT 

ASC election day in Panola 
County is cold and wet. This is 
good— -it’s not a day to pick the 
last of the cotton. There is no 
excuse not to vote, except for 
that fear which Robert Miles 
says “keeps the Negro down so 
he’ll work for cheap labor.” The 
vote in the Sardis community 
takes place in the courthouse. 
By 10 a.m. it’s very clear: the 
Negroes are voting. They walk 
into the courtroom with their 
hats in their hands, but they walk 
in. They sit quietly down in one 
of the side seats and wait to 
be noticed. But they do vote. They 
act apologetic and diffident, but 
they mark their own ballots, 
away from the eyes of the sur- 
prised white committeemen. 

A group of white planters sits 
in the rear of the courtroom. , 
They have checklists and runners. I 
The runners are kept busy mak- 
ing telephone calls. The white 
community responds. “You know, 
in past years,” one planter says, 
“we could never get enough votes 
out to make this thing legal." 
There is no problem this year. 

The law states that not only 
farm owners, but farm operators, 
tenants, and sharecroppers can 
vote. But Negroes are strictly 
questioned and asked to present 
proof. Any white who presents 
himself is given a ballot. Three 
nurses appear from the Batesville 
Hospital, each insisting that her 
mother had left her some land 
and the deed was in her name. 
Two Coca-Cola drivers in green 
uniforms are permitted to vote. 
A crippled, mentally-retarded 
boy states he operates his fath- 
er’s farm. He votes, but they have 
to help him mark his ballot. 
ELECTION RESULTS— 

AND INCIDENTS 

At 2 p.m. a planter puts away 
his lists. “I’m satisfied,” he an- 
nounces. Whites had outvoted 
Negroes almost two to one. In 
Panola County not one Negro 
has secured a place on the com- 
munity committees. The election 
was stolen by strictly political 
methods. 

Back in the Jackson office, a 21 
year old volunteer from Carbon- 
dale, Illinois, who has coordinated 
the ASC elections for COFO, 
takes the incidents report over a 
special telephone. Canton: three 
poll watchers arrested, some 
beaten. Flora: one poll watcher 
arrested. Holly Springs: one poll 
watcher arrested. Victories: one 
Negro community committee 
chairman elected in Madison 
County; one Negro chairman and 
two alternates elected in Holmes. 


FOOTNOTES FOR ‘TREE SPEECH MOVEMENT,” pp. 1 and 5. 

(1) “Freedom to Learn But Not to Riot” by Sidney Hook (The 
New York Times Magazine, January 3, 1965). 

(2) “Conflict at Berkeley: An Inside Story” by Joel L. Pimsleur 
(Columbia Daily Spectator, Dec. 18, 1964). 

(3) These pleasantries are exchanged in The New Leader, 
1-18-65. 

(4) Other than analyzing Feuer’s “scholarship” in the specific 
instance of his scurrilous writings on the Berkeley revolt as we did 
in Part One, (N&L, January, 1965) at least passing reference must 
be made to his scholarship as analyzed by learned sources long 
before he wrote of issues in which he was a participant. Thus, 
Professor David Joravsky, the one historian who has written the 
best documented and truly scholarly work on Soviet Marxism and 
Natural Science, 1917-1932, had to show that Communist authors did 
not go unaided, “in accordance with their shibboleths,” to create 
confusion: 

“Non-Communist authors have contributed to the confusion by 
an excess of boldness, by the proclivity that many have shown 
towards magisterial judgments on the basis of insufficient evidence. 
One author, for example, writing in a scholarly journal, based a 
history of the theory of relativity in Soviet physics and philosophy on 
three ‘sources’ two of which were merely ambiguous passing refer- 
ences to Einstein’s theory in Soviet articles on other subjects.” The 
author referred to is none other than Lewis S. Feuer. 

Since that was written, Feuer was nevertheless sent as part of 
the cultural exchange with Russia and since his few months’ stay 
there he has written endlessly (and so have they against him: See 
Voprosy Filosofil, 11-63) and just as ignorantly so that, once again, 
he has aroused the ire of specialists in the Russian field. Thus, Pro- 
fessor Joseph Reucek has had to write to the Slavic Review (12-64), 
complaining that Feuer “is either unacquainted with such studies, 
or unwilling to acknowledge that they exist” and, after citing about 
a dozen that deal with the same subject as Feuer, Reucek concludes: 
“Shall I go on? I can produce other studies. There is nothing particu- 
larly wrong if his article is to be only his personal impressions. But 
since his footnote refers to a few ‘other’ works in that field, I am 
wondering whether this is exactly fair to the whole idea of schol- 
arship.” 

And this is the representative of “the West” that is supposed 
to win the struggle for the minds of men away from Communism! 

(5) “What the Students Want” by Stephan Weissman, The New 
Leader, 1-4-65. 

(6) I’m using my own translation of the Humanist Essays which 
first appeared as Appendices to the i958 edition of MARXISM AND 
FREEDOM, but these essays can also be gotten in paperback edition 
of Erich Fromm’s Marx’s Concept of Man. 

(7) The speech was printed in Humanity, No. 2, Dec. ’64, under 
title of “An End to History.” 

(8) “The Free Speech Movement and Civil Rights” by Jack 
Weinberg, The Campus Core — Later, Jan. 1965. 

(9) For a detailed development of Sartre’s philosophic works, J 
see my Sartre’s Search for Method to Undermine Mar xism, News & 
Letters, Detroit, Mich. 

(10) Quoted in American Civilization on Trial, A Statement by 
the National Editorial Board of News & Letters (Detroit, Mich. 
48204). 


Protests Past and Present 
Discrimination Against Jews 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— 
When I mentioned to a friend 
of mine the Vatican Coun- 
cil’s famous Declaration On 
The Jews, he said to me, 
“Who are they to say we’re 
guilty or not guilty of some- 
thing we had nothing to do 
with.” How does anybody 
have the right to tell us that 
we’re guilty or not guilty; 
that we should be tolerated 
or oppressed, accepted or 
persecuted. Where does anybody 
get the right to deny us the right 
to live. In fact, the right of the 
Jews to live, let alone be treated 
as human beings, has been an 
open question through most of 
the history of Christian civiliza- 
tion up till today. And if we say 
we don’t like it, you won’t call us 
“paranoid.” Maybe it’s not as true 
of the U.S. as of other countries, 
but it’s too true as far as I’m 
concerned. 1 

Nor do have we to like it that, 
when a Jew does something 
wrong he’s a “Jew” and “you- 
know-those-Jews,” but when a 
gentile does the same thing, he’s 
merely a “bad person.” Nor that 
whatever is identified as Jewish 
or is connected with Jews should 
be an object of hatred or ridicule 
by the narrow-minded philistine. 

Historically, what in other peo- 
ples has been considered a virtue, 
in the Jews has been often con- 
sidered a vice. Jews have been 
condemned for one thing or qual- 
ity and also for its opposite, some- 
times by the same person. We 
don’t have to like that either, do 
we? 

WHO HELPED JEWS? 

Nowadays, the U.S. Information 
Agency will point up Soviet per- 
secution of Jews by broadcasting 
Bertrand Russell’s letters to the 
Russian rulers. But it just sounds 
insincere, coming from a govern- 
ment that during World War H 
left the Jews to be killed in the 
death camps and ghettoes of East- 
ern Europe, doing nothing mili- 
tarily to help them (i.e. bombing 
gas chambers and crematoria, 
dropping arms, food, and medi- 
cine, etc), only admitting refu- 
gees who could come in under 
the large immigrant quotas of the 
northwest European countries 
(whereas most Jews lived in East- 
ern Europe), and making it very 
tough for those few lucky ones. 

It is a fact that Pope Pius 12th 
never condemned the Nazi slaugh- 
ter of millions of Jews and 
others. He hoped that the Nazis 
would win the war or that the 
western allies would unite with 
Germany against Communist Rus- 
sia. 

ANTI-SEMITISM IN RUSSIA 

Years ago the Russian Com- 
munists used to condemn slander 
and persecution of Jews in this 


country. Just because they don’t 
anymore doesn’t mean that things 
have changed so much. But today, 
even Russia itself publishes ugly 
and vicious books of anti-Jewish 
slander. 

Actually even years ago, Stalin 
used Trotsky’s Jewish identity 
against him in their rivalry. And 
Stalin also used the fact of Trot- 
sky’s Jewishness against the Rus- 
sian Jews. Khrushchev once ex- 
pressed his “warmest personal 
wishes to Herr Krupp.” The same 
Krupp who used hundreds of 
thousands of slave laborers dur- 
ing the war, the Krupp whose in- 
dustrial empire was restored to 
him intact after the war by the 
western allies. 

It is the fashion these days to 
be “against anti-Semitism.” But 
“against anti-Semitism” is often 
nothing but self-righteousness and 
self-justification. It is more Im- 
portant to he for the Jews as hu- 
man beings. 

RESPECT, NOT PATRONIZING 

But don’t get me wrong. I don’t 
think things are all bad. The late 
Pope John, who I think was a 
good and sincere man in contrast 
to the present Pope, once said, 
“We realize that the mark of Cain 
stands upon our foreheads. Across 
the centuries our brother Abel 
has lain in the blood which we 
drew or shed the tears we caused 
by forgetting Thy Love. Forgive 
us for the curse we falsely at- t 
tached to their name as Jews. 
Forgive us for crucifying Thee a 
second time in their flesh. For 
we knew not what we did.” Of 
course, the Pope is not alone in 
his feelings. 

I wouldn’t have put it that way, 
nor would I expect others to have 
the Pope’s religious outlook, but 
I regard it as a sincere expres- 
sion of humanity. Yet, it might be 
better to be hated than loved, if 
to be loved would mean to be 
patronized, to give up one’s dig- 
nity and self-respect. 

— Aaron Margulis 
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Continuing Magnolia Terror 
Exposes the ‘Great Society’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
from the Federal judge ordering 
Sheriff Clark not to interfere 
with those trying to register to 
vote, the joke was that at the 
same time it gave Sheriff Clark 
the right to keep “law and order” 
at the county house, so that he 
and his deputies had a clear hand 
to do as they pleased. 

It gave him the right to force 
the Negroes to go in the back 
door of the Court House to try to 
register. It was after the ruling 
that he beat the Negro woman 
in the face, grabbed another 
woman by the back of the neck 
and rushed her that way for a 
whole block, and threw her in a 
patrol car, kept arrested Negroes 
in an open compound in a cold 
rain, and poked cattle-prods in 
the ribs, backs and heads of ad- 
ults and youngsters. 

All of this was done in the pres- 
ence of federal officers who are 
supposed to see to it that people 
are treated justly. These federal 
officers stood across the street, 
taking notes. What are they writ- 
ing down? If they took their pen- 
cils and wrote down one word on 
every page, they would have the 
issue at stake. That word is free- 
dom. 

NEGROES SUBVERSIVE? 

To Sheriff Clark, Governor 
Wallace and the race haters in 
Selma, the fact is simple. In Dal- 
las County, where Selma is the 
county seat, there are 15,000 
Negroes of voting age and 14,440 
whites. There are only 355 Ne- 
groes registered, so far, compared 
to 9,543 whites. 

Senators Eastland and Stennis, 
Democrats from Mississippi, ] 
blame “Communist forces” inside 
and outside the U.S. for hoping 
to fan the fire of racial hatred 
in the Southern states. They 
never mention the KKK, White 
Citizens Council or Birchites as 
the fomentors of racial hatred, i 
To them any Negroes trying to] 
register to vote in the South 
must be subversive because they 
know that when the Negroes get] 
the vote. Senators Eastland and 
Stennis will not be allowed to sit 1 
in Washington to continue spread- 
ing their slander about the in- 1 
feriority of Negroes in relation 
to whites. 

A NEW CHAPTER IN HISTORY 

The Negro Revolution has 
made some greatly needed prog- 
ress when it has hit a place like 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, the home 
of the University of Alabama, 
and the birthplace of the KKK 
in the state. When the revolu- 
tionaries there meet little or no 
opposition in desegregating those 
restaurants, that is a new chapter 
in history. 

* This movement in Selma has 
also had a big impact on Negro 
teachers. It has given them the 
courage to join in the struggle. 
Ever since the Supreme Court de- 
cision outlawing separate but 
equal education in the South, 
Negro teachers have been the tar- 
get of pressure by the white con- 
trolled school boards. Hundreds 
and thousands have been fired 
from their jobs for having mem- 
bership in the NAACP, a much 
lesser crime in the South than 
registering to vote. 

But this year, practically every 
Negro teacher in Selma, and 
there are no white teachers in a 
Negro school there, joined in the 
registration battle. Over 100 
marched to the court house to- 
gether and were arrested while 
they were cheered for their ac- 
tions by their students and the 
parents of the students. They 
even marched at night to show 
that night time registration is 
needed. 

And they are making revolu- 
tionary changes all over the state. 
A Negro teacher in Lowndes 
County — which is almost all rural 
and has a population of 15,447, 
80.7 per cent of Which is Negro,] 
with not one registered to vote- 


said, “We’re next, and all of us 
are anxious to get going.” She 
said there is not the slightest bit 
of fear among any of the Negroes, 
even though it has been predicted 
that the whites in Lowndes Coun- 
ty will react violently to the 
Negroes. “We feel that freedom 
is something worth dying for,” 
she said, “Because even if some 
get killed, others will carry on 
until we achieve full human dig- 
nity.” 

One teacher in Selma said that 
what amazed her was the fact 
that even some local whites took 
part in the demonstrations. She 
wrote News & Letters that the 
day after the order was given 
to Clark not to interfere, some 
white youth standing on the cor- 
ner yelled to the Negroes march- 
ing to the courthouse to “Keep 
on going, you have your rights.” 
They were the first ones that 
Sheriff Clark arrested, she said. 
NOTHING CAN STOP IT 

Nothing anybody can say or do 
can stop the forward march of 
the Negroes. Even the Negro 
leaders cannot stop it. They seem 
to sit on the fence until the 
struggle is in high gear, and then 
jump off running so they can 
say, “we were there too.” The 
congressmen that went to Selma 
made their position clear before 
they left. One of them, from Cali- 
fornia, said they were not going 
to “test” anything. They were not 
even going to stay overnight, 
they were just going to see for 
themselves what is going on, as 
though they did not know. 

What is happening in Selma is 
felt all over the country. In the 
factories of Detroit Negro and 
white workers feel it, but they do 
not talk to each other about it. 

(See Readers Views, Page 4) 

There is a block. Reutber and 
the UAW leadership have not 
taken an open stand on what is 
going on down South, or in the 
North. The UAW knew how to 
take a stand when it wanted to. 

But what Reuther does is say 
what the Federal government 
ought to do, not what the union 
ought to do in this situation. He 
doesn’t commit either the union 
or himself. He says the federal 
government should supervise the 
registrations down South. He does 
not say what the union has to do. 

Even though the Negroes do 
not have the support of many 
people that are in positions of 
power to help them, like the la- 
bor leaders, and still keep on 
their fight to get their freedom 
against the power of the segrega- 
tionist South, something is still 
very much in need. The point just 
can’t be to fill up the jails. They 
have been filled before and are 
being filled now as the Negroes 
fight for their freedom. Filling 
jails is not the goal. 

What is needed now is a philos- 
ophy of freedom, a total view, to 
give all of these actions some 
meaningful direction. Without a 
view that can bring all of these 
forces working for freedom to- 
gether, white and Negro youth 
and workers, to help them move 
together in a way that will get 
their freedom, jails will be filled 
for nothing. 

All of the changes that have 
been won in race relations in the 
past three years — and they are 
greater than anything that has 
happened in the South, and in 
the North, for 100 years in this 
country — can all be lost. 

The battle of the Negroes in 
the South is not just a question 
of the right to vote, but a ques- 
tion of making this country a bet- 
ter place for every human being. 
It is a question of individual free- 
dom and human justice for all 
people, not some abstract slogan 
called the Great Society. A great 
society can be reached all right, 
but it will only come when all of 
the forces moving for freedom 
come together and move together. 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Churchill — Fact and Fiction 
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To read the daily press 
here, and watch the feudal 
pageantry of the English fu- 
neral for Churchill, planned 
to the last detail by himself, 
one would have to conclude 
that no greater tragedy could 
have befallen mankind. In 
truth, Churchill had been po- 
litically dead for two full 
decades and, outside of World 
War II, had never even en- 
tered the 20th century. 

So anti-labor had this man 
been, from 1910 when he first 
used troops against miners on 
strike, through the Depression 
and the war, that the British 
people, despite his valuable 
war work, turned him and his 
Tories out of government the 
minute the war was over. 

The man who is now de- 
clared to be nothing short of 
“the man of the century” is 
the man who had character- 
ized Gandhi as a “half-naked 
fakir”; who continued to op- 
pose independence for India 
even in the face of a possible 
Hitler victory; and who, after 
victory over Hitler, turned on 
the freedom movements striv- 
ing for independence from 
British imperial rule in Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East, with 
these reactionary and futile 
words: “I have not become 
the King’s First Minister to 
preside over the liquidation of 
the British empire.” 

It is true that during World 


War II — and this is his re- 
deeming, historic feature — he 
played an important role in 
the defeat of fascism. As com- 
pared to the appeasers, 
Churchill had certainly sensed 
the dangers of fascism “long 
before.” But this “long be- 
fore” was long only before one 
section of capitalism had come 
to its senses. It was long after 
labor had seen and fonght 
fascism throughout the 1930’s, 
when Churchill was a great 
admirer of Mussolini and 
among those who thought one 
“could do business with Hit- 
ler!” It was only when war 
broke out, and was directed 
against Great Britain, that 
Churchill perceived and called 
for a “war against a mon- 
strous tyranny never sur- 
passed in the dark lamentable 
catalogue of human crimes.” - 
Churchill certainly was a 
man of the eloquent, moving 
phrase. When Nazi Germany 
invaded Russia, he accepted 
the latter as an ally in these 
words: “If Hitler invaded Hell 
I would make at least a favor- 
able reference to the Devil in 
the House of Commons.” But 
his enthusiasm for the new 
“brave ally” did not stop him 
from trying to extend the 
“second front” directly into 
Eastern Europe so that he 
could have a perch for a war 
against Russia the next time. 
His love of kings was not lim- 
ited to his homeland; he 
would have preferred the king 


of Yugoslavia and the Chet- 
niks to Tito and the partisans! 

Stalin certainly did his share 
in creating the Cold War soon 
after the hot war ended, but 
Churchill’s famous Fulton, 
Missouri speech about “the 
iron curtain” was not newly 
created in 1946. Churchill had 
been an open imperialist in- 
terventionist in Russia from 
1919 on. Nor was the opposi- 
tion to Lenin and the Russian 
people something Churchill op- 
posed only because it was 
“Bolshevik” and “foreign.” 

He was as vehemently op- 
posed to British labor and 
he was at his jingoist best 
during the General Strike 
in 1926. He “accepted” labor 
in 1940-45 only as the raw 
material with which to de- 
feat the outside enemy. The 
rhetorician did once speak - 
the truth as he summed up 
the human spirit that de- 
feated Bfitler in the battle 
for Britain: “It was the na- 
tion that had the lion’s 
heart. I had the luck to be 
called on to give the lion’s 
roar.” 

Those so busy creating a 
legend out of whole cloth 
should have left it at that, not 
to mention the fact that they 
should not have revealed that 
their own view of the critical, 
historic, world-transforming 35 
years still to go in this cen- 
tury is so myopic they could 
call this man of the past “the 
man of the century.” 


: 
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PHILIPPINES 

Recently 5,000 torchbearing 
students and trade unionists 
demonstrated outside the U.S. 
Embassy in Manila, bearing 
placards reading, “Stop fool- 
ing us, Yankee dogs” and “Go 
home, white monkeys.” They 
were demonstrating against 
recent killings of poor Fili- 
pinos by American troops at 
American military bases in 
the islands. 

Thirty-two Philippine cit- 
izens have been killed by the 
American troops since 1952. 
In November, an off-duty air- 
man shot and killed a 15-year- 
old boy with a .22 caliber rifle 
while allegedly “bird hunt- 
ing.” The U.S. Govt, paid the 
boy’s family $787 death dam- 
ages. 

The people of the war-rav- 
aged Philippines are so poor 
that it is a struggle to obtain 
even a bowl of rice to exist on. 
At the U.S. military bases, 
they often risk death to pick 
up used shell cases to sell for 
scrap. The military claim that 
$171 million in goods were 
“missing” from Clark Field 
during the first nine months 
of 1964. 

At issue is an agreement be- 
tween the two governments 
that would give the Philippine 
government the right to try 
military personnel in civilian 
courts for offenses committed 
off the base. Such treaties ex- 
ist with Japan, South Korea 
and fascist Spain but have 
been denied to the Philippines. 

American aid to the Philip- 
pines of $3,500,000 a year 
amounts to only 11 cents per 
person per year for the 30 
million people who live in 
abject poverty. The grafting, 
ineffective government of 
President Macapagal, which 
eats up most of the aid re- 
ceived, does not let even the 
11 cents trickle down to the 
poor. 

American capitalists have 


over $400 million invested in 
exploiting Philippine labor 
and enjoy duty-free status for 
their goods entering the U.S. 
markets. Under these condi- 
tions they are anxious to main- 
tain their profitable paradise 
unchanged — with plenty of 
American troops around to 
protect their investments. 

* * * 

REFUGEES, 
CUBAN STYLE 

All kinds of people have 
fled from the dictatorship of 
Fidel Castro: liberals, anarch- 
ists, real Marxists, fascists, 
capitalists, and others whose 
reasons are known only to 
themselves. Those who fled in 
the interests of liberty, free- 
dom and real Marxism have 
great difficulty in finding a 
place of refuge. American 
ports are usually closed to 
them unless they accept the 
precepts of American capital- 
ism. Flight is easy for the 
fascists and big capitalists of 
Castro’s Cuba. 

In Fascist Spain (classified 
a friendly nation by the U.S. 
State Dept.) there reside 
about 14,000 Cubans who are 
so friendly to Franco that not 
even the U.S. State Dept, will 
grant them visas into the Unit- 
ed States. These people are 
divided into two groups: the 
capitalists who, like the Dicta- 
tor Batista, sent his money 
abroad before he fled to 
Spain; and the destitute reac- 
tionaries who live on the 
American Catholic Church. 

Another 300 reactionary 
Cubans are fighting with the 
forces of Moishe Tshombe, the 
Congo dictator, as mercenary 
fighters for high pay, with the 
opportunity to do all the kill- 
ing they like — and they like it. 

The Cuban capitalists find 
a ready market for their goods 
and services in Fascist Spain. 
They are ready, willing and 
able to provide the repressive 
actions against Spanish labor 


that they applied in Cuba, 
for a high profit. 

The only reason why these 
Fascists are not comfortably 
housed in Miami, Florida, 
U.S. A. is that they cannot 
qualify under the immigration 
acts of the U.S. as persons 
who have not been members 
of a Fascist organization prior 
to asking permission to enter 
the United States. 

The Catholic Church is 
seeking the laws which will 
permit the entry of these 
Fascists. These laws should be 
fought at every opportunity. 

* * * 

JAPANESE LABOR 

For the last seven years the 
Japanese Diet has neglected 
to amend four key labor laws 
that would bring Japan in line 
with the other member na- 
tions of the International La- 
bor Organization. No less than 
13 times the government has 
promised to comply with the 
requests of the I.L.O. acting 
in response to requests and 
complaints from the 4.3 mil- 
lion member General Council 
of Japan Trade Unions 
(Sohyo). 

The attitude of the govern- 
ment in not complying with 
these requests lies in the fact 
that to comply would mean 
that they would recognize the 
right of government em- 
ployees to organize and col- 
lectively bargain with the gov- 
ernment. The Japan Teachers 
Union would, under the pro- 
posed law modification, re- 
ceive bargaining status which 
the government fears. The 
Teachers Union in Japan, is 
one of the most militant 
unions and produces many of 
the leaders for the various 
political groupings in Japan. 

Without these legal guaran- 
tees, the I.L.O. claims that the 
guaranteed freedom of associa- 
tion and organization, which 
member nations guarantee, is 
violated by existing Japanese 
law. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Meany Doesn’t Speak For Workers 

Every worker should be concerned with the appeal of the 
AFL-CIO President, George Meany, to the trade unions of the 
western world asking them to urge their governments to support 
the United States in the Vietnam war. This appeal comes at a time 
when thousands of American people are expressing their opposition 
to the crisis in Vietnam. Many of the President’s usual supporters 
in Congress and the Senate are pointing to the needless slaughter 
of human lives. 

I have heard for years that the union position against wars 
was a principled question. The union bureaucrats would say that 
wars were only fought in the interest of big business and the 
capitalist — and that the workers of the world have a common 
interest. Today Meany and the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO 
are saying, “We fully support President Johnson in having our 
government take energetic and retaliatory measures to deter and 
halt the Communist acts of provocation and aggression.” 
WORKERS WANT ALL TO BE FREE 

The workers of the world are opposed to the dictates of 
Communism, and this is true in Vietnam, China, Russia and 
Cuba. Workers are striving for freedom from oppression, re- 
gardless of what that form of government is called. They want 
to be free. Freedom of the individual is the total objective of 
all workers. Yet the so-called head of a union can justify the 
bombing of innocent women, children and workers of North 
Vietnam — as well as the senseless slaughter in South Vietnam. 

I can clearly remember that the position of the government 
some years ago was that we were going there just to give aid and 
advice — none of our troops would be involved in the war. If Meany 
had called for workers of both North and South Vietnam to oppose 
the war there it would have made sense — this would force the 
power structure of both sides to halt the bloodshed. But he seems 
to be as ready as Goldwater and L.B.J. alike, to rush head on into 
a global war. 

NO WORD AGAINST DICTATORSHIPS 

I can also remember when the UAW-CIO was opposed to any 
and all Fascist governments. The target in those days was Franco 
of Spain. But today they say not a word against the puppet dictator- 
ships all over the world that the U. S. props up, from Tshombe 
in the Congo to the hated tyrants ruling South Vietnam, to say 
nothing of all the military dictatorships throughout Latin America. 

This same Meany was opposed to the civil rights march in 
1963, the March on Washington. He has rarely uttered one word 
in support of voting rights of Negroes in the South or against the 
inhuman brutalities there. He and his delegation headed to Wash- 
ington as soon as the Executive Council adjourned, as he put it, 
“To impress upon the President the need in this country for a 
minimum wage of $2 an hour and legislation providing for double 
pay for overtime work.” 

BUREAUCRATS PLAY WITH ISSUES 

These bureaucrats like to play around with issues, or create 
ones to play around with. Reuther played this game long before 
contract talks came up last year. He said the first thing would be 
to force the corporations to pay double time for overtime and 
triple time for Sundays and holidays. This, he said, would force 
the companies to hire some of the unemployed. Meany says these 
measures are needed in the Anti-Poverty War in order to raise 
the standard of living of low income families. The question should 
be asked of him: how much do you really care about the workers 
livin'* in poverty? 

The bureaucrats refused to stay in a regular hotel in Miami. 
They had to go to Miami Beach where the hotels are mainly for 
millionaires, starting at prices of $50 a day and, up. When he was 
asked about the drive for a 35-hour work week with 40 hours pay, 
he said some departments of the Federal Government are now 
predicting a 28-hour work week 20 years hence. 

When I read this statement I could understand how he 
could ask workers of the world to unite behind the govern- 
ment action in Vietnam. He must think they are as stupid as 
he thinks the American workers are, if he thinks Americans 
will wait for a shorter work week “20 years from now.” 

What Reuther hails as the greatest victory in our contract 
agreement was getting back for the workers their previous 35 
minutes rest period a day. As yet no workers in most of the 
auto plants have gotten it back. Not even those who are tied 
down on the line where it is impossible for them to leave. The 
shop committeeman has said workers will not get any more relief 
than they had before the contract was agreed upon. 

THERE IS NO LESSER EVIL 

No one in his right mind would say that he wants to live 
under the totalitarian dictates of Communism. The peasants of 
Vietnam showed this after gaining their independence from the 
French when Ho Chi-Minh came to power in the North, and they 
fled to the South, only to find a dictatorship there that was even 
worse. They threw out the Diem brothers and Madam Nhu, but 
that was only the beginning of the constant military coups that 
followed, all supported by the U. S. They have happened so often 
since that most workers cannot keep up with the record. The only 
thing that is clear is that the Vietnamese people have never yet 
been allowed to choose their government, and that American troops 
are unwelcome to the South Vietnamese people and should get out. 


ON THE INSIDE 

South U.S.A., South Vietnam and L.B .J. 

See Editorial — P. 4 

Theory of Alienation: Marx’s Debt to Hegel 

By Raya Dunayevskaya — P. 5 

Los Angeles and N.Y. Protests 

See Youth — P. 6 


Opposition to War in Vietnam 
Spreads Throughout The U.S. 

On March 24, 2,500 students and professors carried out an all-night “teach-in” at 
the University of Michigan in protest against the Administration’s policy in Vietnam. 
This first mass rally, modeled on the sit-ins and Freedom Schools that the Negro Revo- 
lution has evolved, refused to be scared out by three bomb threats, during which all 
had to leave the building. They quickly returned and resumed their protest. The vehe- 
ment opposition of the State Legislature against such unusual academic measures to 
dramatize their protest against the war in Vietnam only increased the number of pro- 
fessors who originally voiced 
their opposition from 20 to 216, 
and brought out five times the 
number of students originally ex- 
pected. 

Moreover, this is spreading 
throughout the land. The follow- 
ing universities have announced 
that such “teach-ins” are being 
planned at their campuses: Stan- 
ford, Colorado, Syracuse, San 
Francisco State, Berkeley, Wis- 
consin and Columbia. Smaller 
demonstrations have already 
taken place at Harvard, Yale, 
Brandeis, Rutgers, Minnesota and 
Oberlin. 

As the first U.S. bombs fell on 
North Vietnam, demonstrations 
took place all over the country. 
The Students for a Democratic 
Society is bringing all this activ- 
ity to a climax on April 17, when 
there will be a nation-wide rally 
to be held in Washington, D.C., to 
picket the White House and 
march down the Mall to the Cap- 
itol— and this activity will not 
be separated from discussions of 
the whole war situation and how 
best to express the anti-war feel- 
ings of the nation as a whole, 
and the youth in particular. 

“NON-LETHAL” GASES IN 
WAR AND “PEACE.” 

On the other hand, the greater 
the mass protest within the coun- 
try, and the more universal the 
revulsion in every part of the 
world against the revealed use 
of secret gases, the more the es- 
calation of the war in Vietnam 
continues. Despite the fact that 
the war in Vienam is the most 
unpopular war ever engaged in 
by the U.S. Government, the Ad- 
ministration has now also used 
napalm bombs to set a whole 
forest on fire, this time in South 
Vietnam itself. 

The unbridgeable gulf between 
the Administration and the Amer- 
ican people was shown clearly- 



“NUCLEAR MOTHER” — photo of painting by Canadian artist 
Helen Andersen of Vancouver, B.C. 




The Free Speech Movement, The Negro 
Revolution, and the Idea of Freedom 

Student activists throughout the nation — not only those 
in the multiversities, but those in the smaller schools as well 
— have responded enhusiastically to the analysis of the Free 
Speech Movement that appeared in the January and February 
issues of News & Letters. Responses were equally enthusiastic 
from many of the actual participants in the Berkeley events, 
civil rights activists, and various student groups with whom 
Raya Dunayevskaya, author of the articles, held personal dia- 
logues during her nationwide lecture tour which included 
CORE chapters and university campuses in such widely spread 
areas as New York, Philadelphia, Seattle, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, Denver, and Oberlin — and British Columbia as well. 

These exchanges all underscored the need for a pam- 
phlet which would show the inseparability of the “Free 
Speech Movement, the Negro Revolution and the Idea of 
Freedom” — which is now the tentative title for the pamphlet 
we plan to produce as soon as possible. 

Many of our friends are already participating in both the 
writing of the pamphlet and the raising of funds to publish 
it. Much more, however, will be needed to assure publication. 
Not one of the entire list of News & Letters pamphlets we 
have already published (see page 3) could have been produced 
without the active help of our readers, who have contributed 
both their ideas and their money to make them possible. 

We now ask you to contribute whatever you can to make 
this new pamphlet a reality. Fill out the blank below and send 
it, along with your contribution, to News & Letters, 8751 Grand 
River Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48204. 

Enclosed is $ in cheek or money order, as my 

contribution to help publish “The Free Speech Movement, the 
Negro Revolution, and the Idea of Freedom.” 

Name , 

Address City State Z 


See Editorial: “Between South 
USA and South Vietnam Stands 
the President,” p. 4. 


enough in the fantastic manner 
chosen by Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara to ask the world “not to 
be alarmed,” since similar “riot- 
control” gases were not only 
used by West German border 
guards, by the U.S. against Pan- 
amanians during the Canal Zone 
demonstrations, and by the Brit- 
ish in Cyprus — but were also 
even used against Americans dur- 
ing the racial “disturbances” in 
the U.S., such as in Rochester, 
N.Y., Cambridge, Md., and Har- 
lem last year. The pictures of the 
white-supremacist storm-troopers 
tear-gassing Negroes in Selma 
were all too fresh to do more 
than make this an even greater 
condemnation of American bar- 
barism. 

In a word, just as its imperial- 
ist nature is seen in its war, so 
its capitalistic nature came out in 
its stark nakedness when it "ex- 
cused” the use of gases in war on 
the ground that they are being 
used against strikers and Negro 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Easter Aldermaston March 
May Split CND From Wilson 
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Investment in Apartheid 


LONDON, England — 
Gradual signs of Left re- 
awakening are discernible 
over here, after the death 
caused by the elections 
Straight after Cuba, CND 
(Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament) began adapting 
itself to the coming election, 
hauling down its flag with 
the “Steps to Peace” which 
repudiated any belief that 
Unilateralism was a principle 
and not a tactic, and more 
and more identifying the 
Campaign with the Labour 
Party. 

Very good militants who dis- 
liked the Steps nevertheless got 
quite abusive when the radicals 
tried to organize opposition to 
them, and by the election the 
Campaign as a militant organiza- 
tion was dead. Since then things 
have swung back . . . 

HOW MUCH OPPOSITION? 

I cannot say yet whether the 
swing back has reached the point 
that the coming Aldermarch will 
again be a mass demonstration 
in clear opposition to the Gov- 
ernment of the time, but it seems 


Now Available — 

A limited quantity of a j 
political letter by Raya j 
Dunayevskaya, titled, “A ! 
Critical Turning Point in 
European History: British 
Anti-Nuclear Movements 
Come Up Against State- 
Capitalism, Russian and 
Franco-German Vari- 
eties.” 

Price: 20 cents. Order 
from News & Letters, 
8751 Grand River, De- 
troit, Michigan, 48204. 


The long fight between nations 
and races has almost come to an 
end, because having a war 
against other nations or killing 
leading people of different groups 
does not solve any problems to- 
day. There is always another na- 
tion or another person to take 
the place of the one who is gone. 

But it seems as if some Amer- 
ican people, white and black, do 
not understand how to live with- 
out destroying other nations and 
other people just to try to take 
their place as the great leader — 
and get all the money they can. 

They try to lead the people 
into dictatorship in order to have 
all the power, like that “great 
leader” DeGaulle. He got all his 
Uncle Tom followers to give him 
more power, and the people of 
France almost had a war in their 
own country. 

HOW “LEADERS” ARE MADE 

Sometimes I sit and look at 
TV and see all the terrible things 
that are going on in this United 
States. You can see just how the 
white men become big leaders. 
They do all the dirty things they 
can, make all the money they 
can, and then they run for the 
highest leaders of the country. 

The people of this U.S. know 
all about this. When Goldwater 
and Johnson ran for President, 
each was afraid the other would 
tell some of the dirt that he had 
done before he became the big 
leader. Governors, Senators and 


possible, whereas two months ago 
I would have poohed-poohed any 
such possibility. I would say that 
so far, only the most militant 
CND-Labourites (the ones that 
used to be active with the Com- 
mittee of 100) have come back, 
but I am not really in touch and 
the revival may have gone fur- 
ther than I think. 

The prospects are that soon 
there will be a CND type move- 
| ment — this time with a Labour 
Government to be resisted, and 
therefore considerably greater 
\ strain on the loyalties of Labour 
and CP leftists. And with the 
addition that this time there 
will also be specific integra- 
tionist activity linked to Unila- 
teralist. 

In the past, Nuclear Disarmers 
have been active in Anti-Apart- 
heid, in the Colonial Freedom 
Movement, etc., but as individu- 
als or as factional groups, not as 
CND. But now that Labour has 
failed to repeal the Common- 
wealth Immigrants Bill and that 
Smethwick has brought CARD 
into being, the combination is 
bound to be made. 

COMMUNISTS OPPOSE MARCH 

The chief difference will be 
how it shakes the loyalty of the 
conventional Left, The Commun- 
ist Party is, if anything, even 
more determined to play down 
controversial issues and not to 
rock the boat than is the Tribune, 

It will presumably put up even 
more resistance to a revived CND 
than they did to the original in 
1958 and ’59 when they denounced 
it as Trotskyist, especially since 
now that Unilateralism has been 
reasserted, we start with a spe- 
cific demand that each and every 
country disarm unilaterally, and 
therefore with a specific attack 
on the Soviet Bomb, which last 
time we only achieved at the 
height of Campaign militancy in 
1960 and ’61. 

— L.O. 


Mayors have all had to do some- 
thing to get in the game of being 
the leader. 

Somehow they can always find 
out something bad that a Negro 
has done to keep him from being 
a leader. Maybe he left his wife, 
or he was once a gambler. But 
the big white gambling men in 
Grosse Point, Mich., got to be 
leaders by getting rich from 
gambling to make the money to 
buy their way into politics. 

COMMON PEOPLE WONDER 

Who in the world knows what 
tomorrow will bring in a time 
like this? People are killing each 
other, bombing places where 
there is no war, and having 
fights with other countries with- 
out a cause. The common peo- 
ple are wondering what makes 
America and Russia want to try 
to take over these other coun- 
tries? 

They say there are too many 
people being born in each coun- 
try and they want birth control 
because there are too many peo- 
ple here on Earth and the gov- 
ernments cannot support them. 
Is that why they want to kill 
them off? 

Why don’t they leave them 
alone and let them be free? What 
everyone wants is to be free. 
Then maybe this old world will 
last a little longer, because the 
battle for freedom will never be 
won with one country ruling the 
whole world. 


Protest U.S. 

NEW YORK, N.Y.— Over 
600 people, representing civ- 
il rights, peace and student 
groups, staged a demonstra- 
tion on March 19 at the 
Chase Manhattan Bank in 
New York, to protest the 
the bank’s investment in 
apartheid South Africa. Simi- 
1 a r demonstrations took 
place all across the country, 
where more than 160 other 
banks and businesses also 
have investments in the 
South African economy. 

In Boston, 100 students pro- 
tested at the First National Bank; 
in Detroit 75 picketed the main 
plant of Chrysler Corporation and 
distributed leaflets to the work- 
ers; the G.E. plant in Pittsfield, 
Mass., was picketed by 60 stu- 
dents; in San Francisco 100 pick- 
eted the Stock Exchange and the 
'South African consulate; and in 
Washington the office of Charles 
Engelhard, a prominent Ameri- 
can investor, was picketed. 

The demonstrations marked 
the fifth anniversary of the Shar- 
peville massacre, when thousands 
of unarmed men, women and chil- 
dren burned their hatred “passes” 
and shouted “Izwe Lethu” (“Our 
Land”) in defiance of the white 
supremacists — and were cold- 
bloodedly machine-gunned en- 
masse. 

The action this year was de- 
signed to show that apartheid 
is not some vague far-off evil, 
but that American capital is 
deeply implicated in continuing 
this fascist regime. 

FREE ENTERPRISE VS FREE 
WORLD 

In reply to a letter to Chase 
Manhattan Bank, asking that they 
desist from financially supporting 
the dictatorship in South Africa, 
Students for a Democratic Soci- 
ety, one of the sponsors of the 
protests, received a reply which 
said, in part: “ ... If we consider 
the receiver of a loan to be fi- 
nancially responsible, we do bus- 
iness with him, regardless of his 
nationality, religion, or political 
views. A loan to the Republic of 
South Africa is considered sound 
banking business, and we feel it 
would be unwise and unfair if 
we, as a bank, make judgments 
that were not based on econom- 
ics .. . ” 

By contrast, 33 Afro-Asian na- 
tions have called on all nations 
to break diplomatic relations, 
close their ports and airfields and 
cease all trade with South Africa. 
DOCKERS BOYCOTT APART- 
HEID 

Boycott activity was also un- 
dertaken, during 1964, by several 
labor groups. In Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, about 4800 waterside work- 
ers stopped work in August on 
37 ships in dock to protest South 
Africa’s racial policies, and 2000 
waterside workers in Sydney like- 
wise walked off 27 ships in their 
harbor carrying South African 
cargo. Danish, Swedish and Nor- 
wegian dockers also refused to 
unload South African goods from 
a Swedish ship, and two Scandi- 
navian newspapers ran appeals to 
aid the dockers when they were 
fined in court. 

In Aberdeen, Scotland, the 
Town Council decided to official- 
ly boycott all South African 
goods in their town. In London 
the important Cooperative Soci- 
ety supports a similar boycott. 

The World Health Organiza- 
tion, the Food and Agricultural 
Organization and the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization have 
all excluded South Africa from 
membership. The World Council 
of Churches condemned apart- 
heid, forcing the South Africa 
Dutch Reformed Church to with- 
draw from the body. 

I Nevertheless, the South Afri- 
can economy has been undergo- 
ing an economic boom which has 
brought their growth rate to a 
1 point almost as high as Japan’s, 


which has the highest in world. 
The boom is primarily the result 
of the investment of foreign cap- 
ital, which realizes a return of 
27% a year, perhaps the highest 
in the world. 

U.S. AND BRITAIN HEAVIEST 
INVESTORS 

The United States and Britain 
have been the most heavily crit- 
icized by apartheid opponents on 
the grounds that the South Afri- 
can economy would collapse if it 
were not for the support of Amer- 
ican and British business inter- 
ests. 

United States exports to South 
Africa amounted to $220 million 
in 1962, rose by $53 million in 
1963, and according to the De- 
partment of Commerce surpassed 
that in 1964 “by a substantial 
margin”. 

American imports from South 
Africa are also increasing both 
in volume and variety. Bosal A- 
frika, manufacturers of automo- 
tive parts, boasted the U.S. as its 
“biggest overseas customer.” The 
S.A. Wool Commission placed the 


Again: Strikes 

MILAN, Italy — A wave 
of strikes against the contin- 
ually increasing unemploy- 
ment and lay-offs has broken 
out in Italy. At Turin, it 
seems that the workers are 
demanding a general strike, 
at least within the city. 

The unions and leftist parties 
are trying to check this move- 
ment for their own political and 
bureaucratic reasons, but the 
workers are demonstrating their 
desire to strike: to fight unem- 
ployment and under-employment; 
to fight the increased exploita- 
tion caused by the competition 
on the labor market; and: to fight 
the endlessly increasing prices 
that diminish the workers’ real 
wages. 

TWO CHOICES 

Italian capitalism is in crisis 
because it lacks the capital nee - 1 
essary to modernize (automize) 
its industries to compete with 
the Common Market countries, 
much less with the U.S. and 
England. It is therefore faced 
with two choices; either to be- 
come a sort of colony of the U.S., 
or to form a coalition government 
with the Communists. 

The Communists would demand 
that Italy withdraw from the 
NATO and a policy of neutrality 
and, in exchange, they would of- 
fer to control the working class 
struggle. Clearly the first choice 
would be preferred by the gov- 
erning groups, but, despite all 
of the U.S. investments and aid 
in Italy in recent times, the eco- 
nomic crisis continues, while in 
the elections of the last years 
the left always gain more votes. 

LEFTISTS HELP CAPITALISM 

The leftists have demonstrated 
that they are perfectly Willing to 
participate in a bourgeois gov- 
ernment and thus save Italian 
capitalism. Take the following two 
statements published in the Ro- 
man newspaper, Espresso: 

Luigi Longo, secretary of the 
Communist Party, stated: “We 
do not propose that- profits be 
liquidated but rather that the 
high rents and surplus profits be 
liquidated. Every person that will 
have to make the great choices 
required by the economic plan 

Notice to 
Subscribers 

Due to circumstances beyond 
our control, the March issue of 
NEWS & LETTERS did not 
appear. All subscriptions have 
therefore been extended for 
another issue of the paper, as- 
suring that all of our subscrib- 
ers will receive the correct 
number of issues tD which 
they are entitled. 


U.S. as its fifth largest customer 
during 1963-64. Dubin-Haskell- 
Jacobson of New York, one of 
the world’s largest lining manu- 
facturers, buys its materials 
from South Africa’s Good Hope 
Textiles. It is claimed that 
textile manufacturers are the 
greatest wage-sinners in the en- 
tire country. 

Japan has also been investing 
heavily in South Africa, building 
new automobile plants which the 
industrialists describe as “taking 
industry to the worker rather 
than bringing him out of his tri- 
bal area.” A British textile man- 
ufacturer has moved an entire 
operation to South Africa’s pre- 
viously nonindustrial areas, that 
is, building the new plants on the 
edges of the reserves where the 
Negroes who do all of the labor, 
have been herded. This is not 
only to make apartheid complete, 
but because the destitute coun- 
try people will be working for 
half the usual city wage, which 
is already fantastically low. 


in Italy 

ought to have the guarantee of 
an equal profit.” If anyone 
doubted that the Italian CP is 
dominated by petty bourgeois 
ideas, this statement ought to 
sweep away their doubts. 

The second is an interview of 
Vittorio Foa, secretary of 
the Communist-Socialist union 
(CGIL) and a leader in the So- 
cialist Party, PSIUP. “If we were 
persuaded that a wage block 
would resolve the problems of 
the national economy, we would 
not hesitate to call an end to 
strikes and wage raises and to 
explain the reasons to the work- 
ers .. . We do not want at all 
that private enterprise and profits 
disappear; but we do not want to 
tie our hands today, not knowing 
what will happen tomorrow. Let 
the industrialists begin; we will 
be ‘reasonable’ to the extent that 
they will be ‘daring’.” 

The problem facing these politi- 
cal opportunists now is the strik- 
ing workers. There is no reason 
why the bourgeoisie should make 
compromises with them if they 
can’t control the workers. 

• 

Jobless Italians 
Raise Warnings 

MILAN, Italy — I wanted to 
write something on what is going 
on in southern Italy, since so 
many unemployed workers have 
returned there, but I have not 
found one article on the subject. 
One only knows that there was 
horrible poverty there, and there 
is now undoubtedly much more. 

The Southerners are not only 
having to leave the North, but 
also those used to emigrating to 
Switzerland each year for a few 
months are being refused en- 
trance. When they arrived at the 
Swiss border they were turned 
back. The Italian government did 
not bother to inform these people 
that they wouldn’t be admitted, 
while even the fascist Spanish 
government did inform its work- 
ers of the Swiss policy. 

In Germany, where there is a 
labor shortage, an organization 
of Industrialists was reported to 
be advocating the “importation” 
of unemployed American workers 
who are more skilled than the 
Italians and they wouldn’t cost 
any more than an Italian. If it 
ever comes to that, I would warn 
the American workers not to go. 

The Italian workers have to 
live in barraeks constructed dur- 
ing the days of fascism and the 
importation of prisoners as slave 
laborers. This “bachelor hous- 
ing” is usually surrounded with 
barbed wire fences, and if one 
isn’t in before 10 in the evening, 
he is locked out for the night. 

— M.C. 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

Killing Solves Nothing 
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Plant Workers from Rural 
South Now Glad of Origins 


ON THE LINE 


Workers Would Throw Out 
This One Contract Section 

By John Allison 

I am quoting the words from the contract between 
the auto corporations and the United Auto Workers 
union: “The corporation has the exclusive right to manage 
its plants and offices and direct its affairs and working 
forces.” Ask any auto worker about this section of the 
contract and you will know at once that the worker gets 
upset the moment he hears this section mentioned. 

The great movement of men<%- 


eostly that the job had to be 


DETROIT, Mich — The 
Negro workers in the auto 
plant where I work talk con- 
stantly about demonstrations 
taking place in the small 
towns and rural areas of 
Alabama. One Negro will say 
that no one can imagine 
what the colored people are 
up against there unless he 
was reared in the country, 
and not in Montgomery, 
Birmingham or some large 
Southern city. 

At this point, a dozen or more 
will say, “Yes it’s true. I grew 
up in Dallas County, on a farm 
ten miles from Selma.” Another 
will say, “I was born in Wilcox 
County.” And several others will 
say they grew up in some other 
rural county. 

WORKERS PROUD 

Then someone will remind 
them that they had always said 
that they were from Montgomery 
or Birmingham, and there will be 
jokes about why they always 
wanted people to think that they 
grew up in a city. But now, be- 
cause of the courage the Negroes 
are showing in the rural areas, 
they all seem to be proud to say 
they are really from the country. 

One worker said, “When I 
saw the TV coverage of the fu- 
neral procession for Jimmie Lee 
Jackson, the young Negro who 
was shot to death by a state 
trooper in Marion, Alabama, my 
blood began to boil in my body.” 
And another added, “When I was 
a young man living there, no mat- 
ter how prominent the Negro 
was, if he got killed by a white 
man, we were not allowed to dis- 
cuss it openly with other Negroes. 

CORE and Labor 
Win in Detroit . . . 

DETROIT, Mich.— Joining 
forces with Local 876, Retail 
Store Employees Union, Detroit 
CORE has helped to win a con- 
tract with Fair Way Supermar- 
ket, a store in the Negro com- 
munity. 

“Community support for the 
picket line was almost 100%,” 
reported Larry Anderson, the 
CORE group’s publicity chair- 
man. “As a consequence of 
CORE’S effort, workers at three 
other grocery stores in the neigh- 
borhood have contacted our em- 
ployment committee for advice 
on organizing. Before Fair Way 
was organized, employees were 
paid as little as 60c to 70c an 
hour and often worked as long as 
60 hours a week.” 

In January, a CORE picket 
line at the Ford Farm Market 
persuaded that store to rehire 
five Negro employees who had 
been discharged after trying to 
get Local 876 to organize the 
shop. 

. . . and in N.Y. 

BRONXVILLE, N.Y .—Aided by 
CORE chapters in Westchester 
County and other civil rights 
groups, Local 1199, Drug & Hos- 
pital Employees Union has won 
an agreement reinstating work- 
ers involved in a two-month hos- 
pital strike in this notoriously 
conservative, white, Protestant 
community. The institution in- 
volved is Lawrence Hospital. 

CORE and the other civil rights 
groups had become involved, as 
they have with many of Local 
1199 ’s organizational efforts, be- 
cause the majority of hospital 
workers are minority group em- 
ployees whose working condi- 
tions, prior to unionization, were 
substandard. CORE members 
had been picketing Lawrence 
Hospital and, following a brutal 
attack by Westchester police on 
March 6, CORE National Direc- 
tor James Farmer issued a spe- 
cial appeal “to converge on the 
picket lines.” 


Now, because of the high stage 
Negroes and their white sup- 
porters have reached, when a 
common farm laborer gets killed 
in the struggle, it is part of na- 
tional news and maybe interna- 
tional news.” 

WHAT CIVIL RIGHTS BILL? 

Everyone knows the govern- 
ment could avoid this useless 
killing and brutal beatings of 
Negroes down there. Some ask 
what does Johnson mean when 
he says every Negro will be able 
to vote? What did the passing of 
the Civil Rights Bill mean to 
Negroes if in those backward 
rural areas, whites can continue 
to ignore it, murdering Negroes 
at will and denying them any 
rights that the bill is supposed 
to protect? 

The Negroes are anxiously 
awaiting the day that all the 
Negroes will be free to vote, es- 
pecially in those rural areas, be- 
cause they outnumber the whites 
anywhere from two or five to one, 
and to them this will be the be- 
ginning of concrete revolutionary 
changes in the South. 

WORKERS GOING SOUTH 

But what was amazing was that 
many of the Negroes from those 
rural areas in Alabama say they 
are going there for their vaca- 
tions this summer, and some 
have notified the company of 
their date. They said they want 
to see and talk with the people 
there. 

Some said they have not gone 
there for 15 and 18 years, but 
this spring or summer they are 
going. 


Miss. Revolt 

The tenant farmers of the 
rich delta area of Mississippi, 
which is 70% Negro by popula- 
tion, revolted and presented 
a list of 11 written demands 
for better pay, better working 
and living conditions. Their 
pay is about 30c an hour; 
they live in unpainted board 
shacks without plumbing in a 
single room; and their pay is 
received once a year. When 
the crop is in, and the land- 
lord has his money, accounts 
are settled. 

The farm workers are being 
aided by the Council of Fed- 
erated Organizations and is an 
outgrowth of the civil rights 
movement. 

At Batesville, Miss., last 
week 24 people sought public 
accomodations at restaurants 
and motels to test the U. S. 
civil rights law. They were 
all thrown out. 

The center of the drive is 
in Carlton C. Hays plantation, 
where a Negro worked all last 
year for a total of $194.30. 
Among the workers’ demands 
are: fixing up the shacks own- 
ed by the plantation, screens 
and plumbing, pay of $1.25 per 
hour for an eight-hour day, 
an end to deducting the costs 
of fertilizer and gasoline from 
their pay, etc. 

Hayes says, “It’s outside 
agitators” and refuses to com- 
ply. That was a common 
complaint from the auto giants 
until they had their heads 
cleared for them. 


Nears Death at 
A Blind Crossing 

PITTSBURGH, Penna.— There 
is a very strict safety program 
at Homestead plant— so long as 
safety doesn’t interfere with 
production. If a man breaks a 
safety rule he is given a slip and 
it goes on his record, and before 
each working turn the men get a 
safety lecture. But one of the 
men had a close call the other 
day, and it happened like this: 

He was driving a jeep with a 
trailer on it, loaded with six 
shear knives, and was crossing 
a railroad track when all at once 
a train came from nowhere and 
almost ran him over. At that 
point it is “blind” for the train 
as well as for anybody crossing 
the tracks. 

The man called his boss and 
told him of the trouble, and was 
told that when he came back 
they would take it up with the 
superintendent. But when they 
had their talk, the worker was 
told the railroad had the right 
of way. When the worker won- 
dered what his rights were, he 
just got a smile. But they must 
have known he was pretty mad, 
because a few days later the 
head safety man was sent to take 
a look at the spot. 

When the safety man started 
talking about the “right of way” 
of the railroads, this worker just 
jumped all over him, and told 
him they could do something 
about it — something as simple as 
putting a warning light that trip- 
ped itself off, or one that is 
tripped manually. The worker 
wanted to know if they were 
waiting for somebody to get kill- 
ed before they did it. 

They are looking into it now. 

Action Timed Is 
5th Day Gained 

PITTSBURGH, Penna. ~ The 
Masonry Department in our plant 
was playing a game with the 
men. They would schedule the 
bricklayers and helpers for four 
days a week, and then keep them 
sitting around the house for three 
days waiting for a phone call, 
calling them out for a fifth day. 

All of the men got together and 
said that the next time they were 
not going to go to work if they 
called. They did just that, and 
it was at just the right time. It 
so happened that two of the furn- 
aces in one of the open hearths 
were off, and a soaking pit was 
off, and needed repairs. 

The boss told the clerk to call 
the men and tell them they could 
have a fifth day if they came to 
work. The clerk called all the 
men in this gang who were off, 
and only a few showed up. 

The superintendent of both the 
Open Hearth and the Soaking Pit 
was raising sand over the phone 
with the Masonry boss because 
the work wasn't getting done. So 
the next day the superintendent 
of /Maintenance called the head 
of Masonry and told him if he 
couldn’t do his job, he would get 
somebody who could. 

The Masonry boss called the 
grievance man in to see if he 
had anything to do with it. Na- 
turally he said no. Now the brick- 
layers and the helpers are get- 
ting their regular five days a 
week without any trouble. 


and machines in the plant is like 
troop movements in the Army. 
And the changes inside any plant 
in any given year is more than a 
tape recorder working overtime 
recording the many changes in- 
side a plant. 

PROTESTS DENIED 

There is good reason for all 
of this shifting: increase produc- 
tion at all costs. The workers 
have nothing to say about these 
operations because the union, in 
the section quoted from the con- 
tract, have given away the rights 
of the workers to protest against 
Automation, the speed-up and the 
changing of men and machines. 

Why? More production — and 
selling old machines to small 
firms with cheap wages and no 
unions; farming out work that 
was once done in Plant 3 and 
moving work to new areas where 
production is faster; giving Plant 
3 to office workers who work 
much slower and make no pro- 
duction. 

Some times this farming out of 
jobs backfires. The small shops 
don’t always put out products 
that meet specifications. They put 
out quantity all right, but not 
quality. As a result, the material 
has to be reworked, the smooth 
flow of all of the needed parts 
is interrupted, and there is lost 
time and money. 

Another thing is that when a 
small shop operator has dies 
break down, he can’t just get the 
necessary men who are. skilled 
in repairing them from the next 
department, like they could do 
here. They either have to go out 
to get a man who can do the 
repairing or send the dies back 
to the plant here for repairs. 
There have been times that this 
has happened and proved to be so 


returned back here. But they go 
right on making these changes. 
CORPORATION RIGHTS 

The union’s answer to all of 
this is: “The corporation has 
the exclusive right to manage its 
plants and offices and direct its 
affairs and working forces.” A 
few years back, when the small 
auto firms were losing money, 
there was little or no movement 
in these shops, and the manage- 
ment was on the floor asking the 
workers for help. They seemed 
to be human then; but now that 
they are making money by the 
basketful, they are no longer 
friendly with their workers. 
FROM ESCALATOR 
TO ELEVATOR 

In the middle of the main High- 
land Park building there is an 
escalator that goes up to the fifth 
floor. Management officials who 
go up or down to the various 
floors take this escalator, and 
come in contact with some of 
the workers. They’d even have 
a word or two to speak to some 
of the men, as they made their 
trips to and from the escalator. 

But now there is a private ele- 
vator being built for Lynn Town- 
send, head of Chrysler. He won’t 
have to be bothered with having 
to speak to the workers — or even 
come in contact with them. His 
time is precious, so they’re fixing 
things up for him so he won’t 
have to lose a minute. When they 
get that elevator finished, as soon 
as Townsend’s chauffeur stops his 
Chrysler Imperial at the pluit, 
Townsend can just zip in and 
zip up to his office. 

I know it’s too good to be true, 
but wouldn’t it be great if Auto- 
mation did catch up with Town- 
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EDITORIAL 

Between South U.S.A. and South 
Vietnam Stands the President 

President Johnson has come up with a new manner of politick- 
ing. No sooner is a new atrocity perpetrated against Negroes in 
South USA than he appears on TV in the unsullied vestments of a 
veritable Biblical prophet. After the March 7th gassing and clubbing 
of Negroes in Selma he even used the battle-cry of the civil rights 
movement. “We Shall Overcome.” And, when the march of no 
less than 30,000 white and Negro, ended in Montgomery and he at 
once withdrew the troops, so that the KKK was once again free to 
gun down Mrs. Viola Gregg Liuzzo as she was transporting a few 
marchers back to Selma, he, as the daily press so melodramatically 
puts it, “declared war on the KKK.” 

The point, however, is that in each case he dragged in (no doubt 
out of his conference with the warhawks) something that didn’t at 
all flow from the Negro struggle for freedom here. Thus, after 
shouting; “We will not be intimidated by the terrorists of the Ku 
Klux Klan,” the President continued in most self-righteous tones: 
“any more than we will be intimidated by the terrorists in North 
Vietnam.” 

WAR AND RACISM 

If we allow ourselves for the moment to forget the truth, that 
it is U. S. imperialism that is raining terror on North Vietnam, 
not vice versa, we can see the real source of his worries and new 
manner of politicking. It is that his posture of being “with” the 
American Negro, “the real hero of the struggle,” is only for the 
purpose of mobilizing America for the most unwanted war in its 
history. 

Herein lies the most serious danger for the civil rights move- 
ment. It calls for a new evaluation of its forces, and its aims; the 
momentum it has gained as well as its underlying philosophy of 
freedom. 

When the barbarism that passes for civilization in South USA 
reached the stage of savagery known as bloody Sunday, thousands 
of new forces joined the civil rights movement. There was no way to 
stop the massing of the new arrivals from the North, and the march 
of hundreds which was stopped by Sheriff Clark’s storm troopers 
became a march of 3,000 stopped by nothing but the compromise 
Rev. King arrived at with President Johnson’s representative, Roy 
Collins. 

SPONTANEOUS STRUGGLES 

This only led to unled forms of struggle, such as the spontaneous 
sit-in in the White House itself, vigils in Federal Buildings, such as 
in L. A., and in general a restlessness with the civil rights leader- 
ship among the ranks. Moreover, the counter-revolution did not 
abide by any compromise, and the foul-mouthed Gov. Wallace 
inspired the clubbing to death of Rev. Reeb on a street in Selma. 
Hence, a new set of legalisms came from the White House— a pro- 
posed new voting rights bill. But this too couldn’t stop the momen- 
tum, and the Federal Government proceeded to protect the massive 
march— this time going the whole length from Selma to Montgomery. 
This did not stop the wanton murder of Mrs. Liuzzo. (See Our Life 
and Times, p. 8) By now even the notorious House Un-American 
Activities Committee felt compelled to vote “to investigate” the 
KKK. 

Past history (the FBI’s prosecution of one corrupt “Grand 
Wizard” in the 1920’s) shows that even if such an investigation would 
lead to action against the KKK (which is doubtful), nothing basic 
would be changed in the exploitative class structure of the North, 
much less the racism of the South which survived a Civil War, two 
World Wars, and is getting a new injection of “patriotism” from the 
U. S. unholy war in Vietnam. 

The truth of the matter is that it is just such imperialist ad- 
ventures racism has always thrived on ever since its reappearance 
in history , when Populism was defeated and the U.|S. embarked on 
the Spanish -American War at the turn of the century. 

WHERE NOW? 

It is elsewhere than to the Federal Government that the Negro 
Revolution needs to turn. It has gotten as far as it has gotten by its 
self-activity. However, there have been too many martyrs, too many 
memorials, there has been too much achieved in daring, self-activity 
and momentum, for the movement to entangle itself once again in 
legalisms. As we wrote to our subscribers when we found we could 
not come out with a special issue of NEWS & LETTERS: 

“The revulsion against the latest outrages has forced even the 
moderate Roy Wilkins to state that there is a limit to patience and 
non-violence, that if the Administration can’t establish order, the 
Negro will have to, for it is “American to protect oneself when 
attacked.” But — now that the President has spoken out “strongly” 
and presented us with still one more bill on voting (nearly a century 
after the 14th and 15th amendments, following a civil war, had 
already established that elementary right) — the question is: Will the 
movement which demands freedom now once again be diverted? 

TURNING POINT 

This is the turning point which must become a point of de- 
parture for weighing carefully and elaborating daringly, not ways 
to pause, but ways to unite thought with action, to work out a theory 
of liberation which will meet the challenge of this movement from 
below, from the actual struggles for freedom, and the current dis- 
cussions on various philosophies of liberation. 

Just as the American Communists, once the Nazis invaded 
Russia, told the Negro not to fight for his freedom, here and now, 
so President Johnson is readying an excuse why the Negro must 
give up his struggle, here and now, as the war in Vietnam is going 
from bad to worse. And, just as the Negro knew how not to listen to 
the Communists then and continued his fight against Jim Crowism 
right in the midst of a war, so now he will not allow his freedom 
struggles to be channelized into meaningless legalisms. The new 
impetus given the Negro Revolution by white labor beginning to 
move off dead center will assure its forward movement until free- 
dom becomes a reality. 
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THE NEGRO REVOLT 

As the events of this past 
month piled up, it was a 
struggle to overcome the rage 
and frustration that welled up 
inside of me. And then came 
the struggle to try to unwind 
it all, to go back to the history 
of the populist movement 
when there was unity between 
Negroes and whites in the 
South, so strong that the pow- 
er structure had to deliberate- 
ly break it up; to see how they 
managed to control white and 
Negro alike by putting the 
Negro always below the white 
in wages and opportunities. 

The critical issue in the 
South is one of economics. 
They need unions. And they 
need jobs. But Rev. King can’t 
create jobs, and Reuther can’t 
create them either. Capitalists 
create jobs — but they are the 
very ones who support the 
KKK and their ilk, and to my 
mind, they are the ones who 
must be rooted out first. 

It is beyond me how a 
union person could go out and 
murder a woman, but workers 
can be brainwashed, and we 
have to face that. It winds up 
that the big criminals go free, 
and the small fish who do 
their dirty work for them are 
the ones who will get it in the 
neck ... if anybody does. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I just don’t understand the 
whites down South. I’m not 
saying whether everybody 
should be buddy-buddy, that’s 
up to the individuals them- 
selves. But education and vot- 
ing rights ! I thought that 
should have come right after 
the Civil War. I thought that 
was what the war was fought 
for. Yet, those people just go 
around murdering every day. 

White Construction Worker 

New York 

* * * 

I worried when I saw that 
the HUAC had voted unani- 
mously to investigate the 
Klan. When the supremacist- 
minded people on that Com- 
mittee can vote that easily for 
“full-scale investigation,” I’m 
afraid what they really have 
in mind is one more white- 
wash. 

Observer 

Chicago 

* * * 

The HUAC certainly has no 
vote of confidence from me to 
do a real job on the Klan — 
but even if it doesn’t turn out 
to be all they say it will be, it 
is bound to have some good 
effects. Any light of day cast 
on the scum who always do 
their murderous deeds under 
cover of darkness, and from 
behind the back — is bound to 
get rid of a good number of 
them! 


The Negro Revolution has a 
momentum of its own. Who 
would have dreamed that 
Johnson could finally be 
forced to act that swiftly 
against the Klan, after seeing 
how long it took him to realize 
that the Civil Rights Move- 
ment was not going to be 
turned around — and finally 
send troops to Alabama? 

Activist 
New York 

* # * 

When Johnson used the 
phrase “We Shall Overcome”, 
I was almost overcome. Too 
many people have been killed, 
beaten, maimed, and tortured 
in this war for anybody to just 
use it as a glib ■ political 
phrase. 

Freedom Rider 
Detroit 


Editor’s Note 

Several fiery crosses were 
burned in Detroit less than a 
week after the funeral of slain 
Viola Liuzzo including one on 
the lawn of the Liuzzo home 
itself, one at an old office of 
the NAACP, one at the home 
of a Negro living in a “white” 
neighborhood, and One at the 
City-County building. 

When police officials dared 
call it the work of “prank- 
sters,” we received several 
requests from aroused readers 
to reprint an article by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, which first 
appeared in News & Letters 
in February, 1960. It was en- 
titled “The Roots of Anti- 
Semitism” and deajlt with the 
wave of fascist deitfonstrations 
that had broken out all over 
the world that year— the most 
fantastic of which occurred, 
not in Cologne, Germany, but 
in Detroit, Michigan. 

Although it was too late to 
reprint the article for this 
issue, we will try to do so in 
a future issue. Meanwhile, any 
reader who would like a copy 
of the original, can order it 
by sending 15c to News & 
Letters, 8751 Grand River, De- 
troit, Mich. 48204. 


Anything I can see that will 
bring a brighter and better 
future for the plain people, I 
will jump in and go as far as 
1 can. Some of the people 
don’t see it the same way I do 
about the Negro people, but I 
feel that if they are good 
enough to go and fight for a 
free country, they should be 
good enough to have free 
speech and the same rights as 
any other citizen. 

I was in Cleveland to a con- 
ference recently and we 
marched on downtown Cleve- 
land, about 150 of us, to pro- 
test about the had relief and 
housing for the poor people. 
We heard Mrs. Fannie Lou 
Hamer speak on the Mississip- 
pi Freedom Democratic Party 
— and she was really great. 

White Miner’s wife 

Keniucky 


Romney and Cavanagh and 
all those big-shots can go 
marching for the rights of 
Negroes in Alabama, but they 
don’t do a blasted thing about 
the rights of Negroes right in 
Michigan f 

Indignant Heart 

Detroit 

# # Ht 

I have been wondering what 
the Negro people will do after 
the march. The white suprem- 
acists dropped leaflets threat- 
ening to take anybody who 
took part off welfare. What 
will happen to the Negroes 
once the demonstrations are 
over? 

Negro Woman 
Detroit 

• 

ANTI-SEMITISM 

I’ve been working on a 
demonstration at City Hall of 
students protesting against po- 
lice terror and for freedom in 
Alabama. At our campus we 
have also had a petition cam- 
paign against Soviet anti- 
Semitism. A group of militant 
Jewish youths is leading this— 
in opposition to the comp- 
lacency of some upper middle- 
class religious Jewish students 
who seem to be worried only 
about the issue of matsah for 
Russian Jews, and seem to 
miss the real point completely. 

I feel they should also be 
conscious of US betrayal of 
Jews during the war, and of 
the Justice Department’s tol- 
eration of groups like the 
American Nazi Party and the 
National States’ Right Party. 
The same people active in this 
petition campaign are taking 
part in the demonstration 
against the Selma atrocities. 

Negro anti-semitism does 
not seem to be getting too 
much support at least so 
far as you can see as a result 
of the petition campaign here. 
Almost all the Negro students 
who were approached, willing- 
ly signed the petition. What- 
ever Negro Judeo-phobia does 
exist, does not seem to be a 
majority phenomenon to me. 
Perhaps .various writers and 
various publications have their 
ulterior motives for talking 
about Negro anti-Semitism and 
Jewish Negro-phobia. Such 
can breed its superficial 
conteraction. 

Student 

Philadelphia 

• 

WAR AND PEACE 

I got the February issue of 
the paper and was delighted 
with the way you handled the 
Vietnam business. I am due 
to move a resolution from my 
union branch at Glasgow 
Trades Council on Wednesday. 
Unfortunately the position 
seems to get more serious as 
the days go by. I am con- 
vinced that Britain’s Malay- 
sian policy is linked with the 
Vietnam business. 

Wilson, after giving support 
to American policy in Vietnam 
is now reported to be working 
“quietly” for peace. There 
never was such hypocrisy. He 
is, of course, under pressure. 
The matter has been raised 
by 50 MP’s, some of whom, 
unfortunately, are close to the 
Communist Party. 

Some Labour people are 
asking questions on Malaysia, 
but not getting much support. 
Some don’t mind criticising 
America, but are afraid to say 
anything about British policy 
in Malaysia. 

The Vietnam war is really 
very serious. It is in this sit- 
uation that the British Govern- 


White Mother 
Detroit 
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merit’s White Paper on “De- 
fense” indicates a rise in arms 
expenditure by £2,120 million. 
It is said that the Tories 
would raise it higher. That is 
a poor excuse. 

Meanwhile, your editorial 
on Vietnam in N&L made such 
excellent points regarding 
Russia and China that they 
now stand exposed to all. 

H. McShane 
Glasgow 

# * # 

Workers in our shop have 
been talking about what’s go- 
ing on in Vietnam, but there 
is nothing too definite they 
seem to know, except that all 
the Negro workers are opposed 
to what this government is do- 
ing there. They all want to 
know why the hell the U.S. 
doesn’t pull out and stop this 
useless killing. So far as it 
looks from the reports in the 
papers the U.S. has lost what- 
ever cause they were trying 
to sell there anyhow. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Before the State Depart- 
ment goes all around the 
world talking up “freedom” 
and “democracy,” they ought 
to try and convince some 
Americans. And George Wal- 
lace isn’t the only one. I heard 
a student in the Social Sci- 
ences recently say, “There 
are some good things about 
totalitarianism ... it builds 
and unites. Democracy de- 
stroys.” 

Student 

Pa. 

* * * 

Even the New York cops 
must have wanted to disasso- 
ciate themselves from the 
kind of warfare McNamara 
was trying to defend in Viet- 
nam. At any rate, they cer- 
tainly were fast to disclaim 
that they had ever used his 
kind of gas against the Negro 
demonstrations in New York. 

New York 
Observer 

* * * 

Vietnam makes me think of 
Korea. In Korea some of the 
soldiers had their own slo- 
gans: “We own no real estate 
here.” And I believe the sol- 
diers in Vietnam must feel the 
same way. 

If the generals and the big- 
shots want to fight, let them 
go ahead — but for heaven’s 
sake, leave us working 
people out of it! They can’t 
leave us out of it, though, be- 
cause as always, the workers 
are good cannon fodder. 

The worst part of it is that 
the senseless killing in Viet- 
nam so far looks like it may 
only be a beginning. If things 
get hot enough all the guys I 
work with are convinced a 
lot more innocent people will 
end up there, and a lot more 
slaughter will become part 
of American history. 

Worker 

Detroit 

• 

abel - McDonald 

The Abel-McDonald busi- 
ness seems very strange. A lot 
of workers are wondering how 
close a friendship there is be- 
tween those two. Will things 
really change, or are they 
both cut from the same cloth? 

I think most workers feel that 
if an honest-to-goodness steel 
worker took over that union, 
then maybe things would 
change. But short of that — I 
doubt it. When you have a 
change that takes place that 


close to the top, it won’t make 
much difference. 

Abel said he would return 
power to the locals. But if he 
is that close to the rank and 
file, he would have split from 
McDonald a long time ago. 

Worker 

Detroit 

• 

SUPPORTERS ABROAD 

I’m sending along 1,000 lira 
for a subscription to N&L for 
a friend here. The last issue 
of N&L was especially interest- 
ing. It is very good that there 
is a newspaper in the U.S. 
that describes openly what is 
happening there. 

The Italian situation has be- 
come so much more interest- 
ing in the past few weeks that 
I am also sending you an 
article on it. I hope it arrives 
in time for the issue. If not, 
perhaps you could use it in the 
next one since it is a general 
analysis— that is, as long as 
the government doesn’t fall 
within the month. 

M.C. 

Italy 

Editor’s Note: See article on 
page 2. 

* * * 

I continue to read with 
pleasure News & Letters. At 
least it brings something else 
than these other newspapers, 
and it has fresh news on the 
situation in the U.S.A. Here 
are five dollars to help you. 

Student Reader 
France 

• 

"THERE'S NO HIDING 
PLACE DOWN THERE" 

I read about the two Cali- 
fornia Goldwaterites who were 
quitting their jobs to go to 
Australia with their families 
because they just couldn’t 
stand the way things were go- 
ing in this country. The day 
before that I happened to read 
a story about some Australian 
students who have started 
Freedom Rides there — and it 
looked like it was only the 
beginning. 

I would give anything to see 
the looks on their faces when 
the “refugees” from America 
step off their ship, and find 
that the freedom movement 
got there ahead of them! 

Reader 

Philadelphia 

FREE SPEEClT MOVEMENT 

I have read the latest edi- 
titon of Marxism and Free- 
dom and enjoyed it very 
much. There are a few points 
that I think I disagree about, 
but the book inspired me to 
start reading Marx and Engels 
again, keeping in mind the 
current situation so as to see 
if I agree with the analysis 
of M&F. 

The people I meet around 
the state generally have no 
contact with the kind of ideas 
in N&L. The University of 
Texas is no heaven as far as 
academic life is concerned, 
but the other campuses are 
much worse off. Generally, the 
in loco parentis is very strict 
and on many campuses no 
poltical groups whatever are 
recognized. 

Also Governor Connally in 
his quest for excellence has 
just instituted a super-board 
which has the power to review 
and delete any course offered 
by any university in the state. 
This board will be made up 
of wealthy businessmen, cor- 
porate lawyers and adminis- 


trators, if the governor fol- 
lows the same procedure he 
did in setting up the Commit- 
tee on Higher Education. That 
Committee had one labor union 
official who resigned when he 
saw that the committee was 
stacked toward big business. 

The law which just passed 
instituting this super board 
specifies that no paid educator 
may sit on the board. Right 
now there is a bill in the 
legislature to restrict the 
power of the board. If it 
doesn’t pass this may be the 
most bureaucratic educational 
system in the country. 

Student 
Texas 
* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s arti- 
cles on the FSM were very 
good. It is also very important 
to hear an account by a parti- 
cipant in the Berkeley inci- 
dent. Mario Savio’s recent 
interview in Life magazine 
was excellent. 

The use of civil disobedi- 
ence as a tactic should be ex- 
plained and encouraged. Tying 
up the whole de-personaliza- 
tion of the “modern” univer- 
sity with the student problems 
would be a good idea. We have 
reached a stage ■ where ad- 
ministrations must be shown — 
or shocked out of their com- 
placency if necessary — that 
the school exists for the stu- 
dent and not vice versa. 

Obviously, in upholding the 
status quo, university adminis- 
trations are playing their usual 
reactionary role. Students 
must be made to realize that 
changes will only come 
through the ranks, from the 
bottom up, and that often a 
drastic or seemingly “radical” 
move on their part will be the j 
only thing that will push the 
administration toward even a 
moderate solution to problems. 

Student 

Minnesota 

* * * 

Because of your kind of 
anti-Russian point of view, 
together with the fact that I 
will be receiving my first 
cheek of this year in about a 
week, I had decided against 
subscribing to N&L. Your ac- 
count of the Berkeley incident, 

1 together with your persistence 
in keeping after me, have won 
me over. 

Enclosed is a poem I wrote 
for possible publication in the 
letters section of News & Let- 
ters. A sample copy of a re- 
cent issue of your paper, the 
issue which had an article 
expressing a colored woman’s 
joyful reactions to changes in 
the South as she made a re- 
turn trip to Birmingham re- 
cently, inspired the poem. 
Left-wing publications so often 
are filled with depressing ac- 
counts of social injustice, 
as, to a certain extent, they 
must be, that articles like the 
one referred to above are a 
welcome contrast. 

MAN 

At five o’clock in the morning 
two men standing on a corner 
sharing a cup — 
the cup was made for coffee. 
And one said, 

“She’s educated, man.” 

And the other, 
wrapping newspapers 
first around one foot, 
then the other (with paper 
bags to hold them on), 

“I think shoes’re more 
important than ideas.” 

And both went off singing, 
singing, 

“All God’s children got shoes.” 

C. L. 

Indiana 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

THEORY OF ALIENATION: 
Marx’s Debt to Hegel 

(I have just returned from a national lecture tour that took 
me to Canada as well. One of the main topics everywhere— not only 
among student youth in revolt, but in the Negro Revolution as well; 
not only among intellectuals in peace movements, but among workers 
battling Automation— was the relationship of the theory of aliena- 
tion to the concept of freedom. I reproduce part of a speech I 
made on the relationship of a philosophy of freedom to the struggles 
for freedom. — R.D.) 

... # sk # 

The topic “Marx’s Debt to Hegel”, is neither merely academic, 
nor does it pertain only to the historical period of Marx’s lifetime. 
From the Hungarian revolt to the African revolutions; from the 
student demonstrations in Japan to the Negro Revolution in the U.S., 
the struggle for freedom has transformed reality and pulled Hegeli- 
an dialectics out of the academic halls and philosophy books on to 
the living stage of history. 

It is true that this transformation of Hegel into a contemporary 
has been via Marx. It is no accident, however, that Russian Com- 
munism’s attack on Marx has been via Hegel. Because they recognize 
in the so-called mystical Absolute “the negation of the negation”, the 
revolution against themselves, Hegel remains so alive and worrisome 
to the Russian rulers today. Ever since Zhdanov in 1947 demanded 
that the Russian philosophers find nothing short of “a new dialectical 
law”, or rather declare “Criticism and Self-Criticism” to be that 
alleged new dialectical law to replace the Hegelian and objective 
law of development through contradiction, up to the 21st Congress 
of the Russian Communist Party where the special philosophic ses- 
sions declared Khrushchev to be “the true humanist,” the attack 
on both the young Marx and the mystic Hegel has been continuous. 

It reached a climax in the 1955 attacks on Marx’s Early Essays 
in theory. In actuality it came to life in the Hungarian Revolution. 

One thing these intellectual bureaucrats sense correctly: 
Hegel’s Concept of the Absolute and the international struggle for 
freedom are not as far apart as would appear on the surface. 

I. THE IDEAL AND THE REAL ARE NEVER FAR APART. 

It is this which Marx gained from Hegel. It is this which 
enabled the young Marx, once he broke from bourgeois society, - 
to break also with the vulgar communists of his day who thought 
that one negation — the abolition of private property — would end 
all the ills of the old society and be the new communal society. 

Marx insisted on what is central to Hegelian philosophy, the 
theory of alienation, from which he concluded that the alienation 
of man does not end with the abolition of private property — 
UNLESS what is most alien of all in bourgeois society, the aliena- 
of man’s labor from the activity of self-development into an 
appendage to a machine, is abrogated. In the place of the 
alienation of labor, Marx placed, not a new property form, but 
“the full and free development of the individual.” 

The pluri-dimensional in Hegel, his presupposition of the 
infinite capacities of man to grasp through to the “Absolute,” 
not as something isolated in heaven, but as a dimension of the 
human being, reveals what a great distance humanity had traveled 
from Aristotle’s Absolutes. 

Because Aristotle lived in a society based on slavery, his 
Absolutes ended in “Pure Form” — mind of man would meet mind 
of God and contemplate how wondrous things are. 

Because Hegel’s Absolutes emerged out of the French Revolu- 
tion which put an end to serfdom, Hegel’s Absolutes breathed 
the air, the earthly air of freedom. Even when one reads Absolute 
Mind as God, one cannot escape The earthly quality of the unity 
of theory and practice and grasp through to the Absolute Reality 
as man’s attainment of total freedom, inner and outer and temporal. 
The bondsman, having, through his labor gained, as Hegel put it, 
“a mind of his own,” becomes part of the struggle between “con- 
sciousness-in-itself” and “consciousness-for-itself.” Or, more popu- 
larly stated, the struggle against alienation becomes the attainment 
of freedom. 

Freedom, to Hegel, was not only his point of departure. It was 
his point of return, This is what makes him so contemporary. 
This was the bridge not only to Marx but to our day, and it was 
built by Hegel himself. 

As Lenin was to discover when he returned to the Marxian 
philosophic foundations in Hegel during World War I, the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the dialectic was not super-imposed upon Hegel 
by Marx; it is in Hegel. 

II. MARX’S CRITIQUE OF, AND INDEBTEDNESS TO, 

THE HEGELIAN DIALECTIC. 

The Communists are not the only ones who try to spirit away 
the integrality of Marxian and Hegelian philosophy. Academicians 
also think that Marx is so strange a progeny that he has trans- 
formed Hegelian dialectics to the point of non-recognition, if not 
outright perversion. Whether what Herbert Melville called “the 
shock of recognition” will come upon us at the end of this discus- 
sion remains to be seen, but it is clearly discernible in Marx. 

Marx’s intellectual development reveals two basic stages of 
internalising and transcending Hegel. The first took place during 
the period of his break with the Young Hegelians, and thrusts at 
them the accusation that they were dehumanising the Idea. It was 
the period when he wrote both his Criticism of the Hegelian 
Philosophy of Right, and the Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic. 

There was nothing mechanical about Marx’s new materialist 
outlook. Social existence determines consciousness, but it is not a 
confining wall that prevents one’s sensing and even seeing the 
elements of the new society. 

In Hegel, too, not only continuity as relation between past 
and present, but as attraction exerted by the future on the present, 
and by the whole, even when it does not yet exist, on its parts, 
is the mainspring of the dialectic. 

It helped the young Marx to found a new stage of world con- 
sciousness of the proletariat, in seeing that the material base was 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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NSW BEGINNINGS 

By Eugene Walker 

I am turning over my column this issue to a college student 
who responded to the events in Selma by joining a vigil which lasted 
two weeks. This is one of the first Civil Rights demonstrations she 
has participated in. — E.W. 

^ 

Two-Week Vigil: 'All 10,000 
Challenged Federal Injunction' 


The Monday following the 
first Sunday March in Selma, 
a vigil was started here (Los 
Angeles) at the Federal 
Building. The vigil was to 
demand federal intervention 
by troops within Selma to 
protect the Negro people 
from the police. It was also 
a protest against the preven- 
tion of Negroes registering 
to vote. 

On Wednesday a sit-in occurred 
on the 16th floor, in the hallways 
and even within the anterooms 
of the offices of the Federal At- 
torney General. At the same time, 
a sit-in was occurring in the 
driveway of the parking lot. A 
Federal Court injunction was 
issued to prevent any. sort of 
demonstration on federal prop- 
erty. However, a picket line con- 
tinued on the city sidewalk in 
front of the Federal Building. 

Thursday night those on the 
picket line decided to have a sit- 
down on the steps of the Fed- 
eral Building in defiance of the 
injunction, since it was felt that 
there should be no right to issue 
the junction. Thus Friday after- 
noon a group broke from the 
picket line and sat on the steps. 
DEFIANCE FELT GOOD 

I was with them on the picket 
line, and I decided to sit down 
with those on an all-night vigil 
on federal property. I felt good. 
It was a defiance; you were tell- 
ing the Federal Government you 
had a right to be there. The de- 
fiance made me feel good inside. 

It was raining when I sat down. 
I felt close to the people I sat 
down with. We were all quiet as 
we sat through the night. There 
were no hecklers. People came 
up and watched, some stared, but 
none heckled, and many were 
friendly. Some who watched were 
Federal Marshals, but they said 
nothing and we said nothing. 

Saturday there was a march 
of 10,000 in protest of Selma. It 
ended on federal property, the 
Federal Building, instead of 
where some of our critics wanted 
it to end, at City Hall.We felt 
very good because all 10,000 
now challenged the federal prop- 
erty injunction. Some of us felt 
that they couldn’t arrest us un- 
less they were willing to arrest 
all. 

MEXICAN-AMERICANS JOIN 

I returned Saturday night and 
sat all through the night again. 
A new thing happened. This time 
I found all Mexican-Americans. 
This is the first time that hap- 
pened. Again we were all quiet, 
and again we brought sleeping 
bags and stayed all night. 

Once we had a discussion on 
the 98 arrests of those who first 
began the sit-in. Someone said 
they had actually stepped out of 
the way when the mail truck ar- 
rived, but the Federal Marshals 
were yelling at them all the same 
that they were “obstructing the 
mail.” This made them so mad. 
They felt that they would be 
charged with this offense any- 
way, so they might as well con- 


tinue to sit down right in front 
of the truck. 

NO “LEADERSHIP” NEEDED 

On Sunday CORE and SNCC 
were having a meeting about the 
vigil. One of the sit-inners was 
there for a while and he came 
back to us and said he was dis- 
gusted because they had all been 
shouting at each other about 
leadership of the vigil. 

We didn’t want any leader- 
ship. We said each of us was a 
leader and we felt no need for 
a “spokesman.” As far as I 
know nothing was accomplished. 
CORE and SNCC did decide to 
support us, but we felt that as 
soon as they did, they would say 
it was their leadership that did 
it, and that got us mad. 

We did it on our own and con- 
tinued the vigil because we just 
felt we didn’t want to be pushed 
around by the Federal Govern- 
ment either. Each of us was 
picketing in his own way. Each 
was acting on his own. None 
wanted to be a leader. 

We got a letter from a CORE 
member who went to Selma for 
the demonstration. He wrote us 
that they had heard of the vigil 
down there and he asked us, to 
keep it up. There is a feeling 
of protest and if Selma does get 
the news of our protest, then we 
are helping Selma. 

Sunday we were still there 
When Johnson spoke, the speech 
meant little. We felt that he was 
saying what he had to. 

VIGIL CONTINUED 

The picket line and sit-down 
was continued through the fol- 
lowing week. Someone again 
moved the picket line out to the 
sidewalk, but to some of us, who 
had been sitting and sleeping in 
the doorways of the Federal 
Building, it just did not seem 
right for it not to be on Federal 
property, so that is where we 
picketed. The vigil had dropped 
to about 20 who stayed all night. 
But during the day others joined, 
especially in the evening until 
midnight. 

The police in the beginning had 
a patrol car watching all night 
but now they no longer did. Be- 
cause of the few people there at 
night, groups of Nazis came twice 
in order to start trouble. But 
they were not able to. 

An Ad Hoc Committee had 
been formed but they did not de- 
cide much about the vigil. Some- 
one from the Committee cam* 
down and told us that the vigil 
should be stopped; but stopped 
at a high point so that we would 
be leaving with “dignity.” But 
the vigil was not stopped, for 
we felt we belonged there so 
long as the trouble continued in 
Selma and a decision had not yet 
been made on the injunction. 

Friday a decision was made 
on the injunction: there could 
be demonstrations as long as they 
did not block the doorways or 
in any other way stop the normal 
business of the Federal Building. 
There was no surprise at the 
decision, instead there was the 
feeling that this was the only 
one they could have made. Yet 
there was still the feeling of vic- 
tory. 

Monday the vigil stopped. It 
stopped because CORE sent a bus 
to Selma for the big march and 
many of those on the vigil went 
to Selma on this bus. 
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Spanish Students 
Challenge Franco 

The ban placed on a series 
of lectures on Christian De- 
mocracy was held responsi- 
ble for touching off a mass- 
ive student demonstration at 
the University of Madrid on 
Feb. 24. 

Five thousand students partici- 
pated in a march led by four 
university professors and staged 
by the Free Association of Stu- 
dents, an organization supported 
by the majority of the students, 
which is in opposition to the gov- 
ernment-controlled student union. 

The march to the administra- 
tion building was interrupted by 
200 truncheon-wielding fascist 
police who beat the students 
mercilessly and arrested many 
along with the four participating 
professors. The students respond- 
ed with demonstrations for the 
next several days. 

STUDENT DEMANDS 
.. The demands they are making 
are for an autonomous, freely 
elected student union to replace 
the Falange controlled student 
syndicate, amnesty for all stu- 
dents, freedom of expression and 
of cultural and political action. 
Their program also calls for 
solidarity with workers’ groups. 

Reports coming out of Spain 
tell of demonstrations of sym- 
pathy at other universities. For- 
eign observors have character- 
ized the events in Madrid as the 
most serious student protest 
since Franco seized power. 

Round-Up of 
Student, Civil 
Rights Activity 

NEW YORK, N.Y. — Al- 
though things seem tempor- 
arily quiet on the Berkeley 
scene, the gauntlet of stu- 
dent and non-student radi- 
cal activity has been picked 
up in the Northeast. 

Problems in areas ranging 
from slum housing to what 
makes a university continue to 
spur young people to activity, 
proving that the “Berkeley re- 
volt” was neither “local” nor 
“just an episode” as the Times’ 
liberal pundits would have us 
believe. 

“AT OLD ELI . . 

In New Haven (Conn.) usual- 
ly sedate Yale College students 
held a round-the-clock picket 
demonstration to protest the Uni- 
versity’s denial of tenure (acad- 
emese for “job security”) to 
philosophy professor Richard 
Bernstein. The issue at stake is 
not “academic freedom” in the 
usual sense of freedom to hold 
unpopular ideas, but the larger 
one, already raised at Berkley, 
of who should decide what is 
“good” for the university. 

Bernstein, one of the most bril- 
liant and inspiring classroom 
teachers this reporter has ever 
seen, is evidently being consid- 
ered as not “essential” to Yale 
because he "has only written two 
books! (As one student slogan 
said: “Homer was only a two- 
book man; could Socrates get 
tenure?”) 

In a period when the business- 
oriented “multiversity” is fast 
replacing any idea of humanistic 
study and individual self-develop- 
ment of the student, a teacher 
like Bernstein, who is “only” 
brilliant, stimulating, and liberal 
with his time, has no place in 
“education.” Typically enough, 
the administrator who is ulti- 
mately responsible for Yale, 
President Brewster, was in the 
Bahamas and unavailable for 
comment at this writing. 

“. . . AND IN SLUM SCHOOLS” 

Civil rights activity in New 
York City began its spring build- 
up early this year. A month-long 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Two Worlds 

THEORY OF ALIENATION: 
Marx’s Debt to Hegel 

(Continued from Page 5) 

not what Marx called “vulgar,” but, on the contrary, released the 
subject striving to remake the world. 

Marx was not one to forget bis intellectual indebtedness either 
to classical political economy or philosophy. Although he had 
transformed both into a new world outlook, rooted solidly in the 
actual struggles of the day, the sources remained the law of value 
of Smith and Ricardo, and Hegelian dialectics. Of course Marx 
criticized Hegel sharply for treating objective history as if that 
were the development of some world-spirit, and analyzing self- 
development of mind as if ideas floated somewhere between 
heaven and earth, as if the brain was not in the head of the body 
of man living in a certain environment and at a specific historic 
period. Indeed Hegel himself would be incomprehensible if we 
did not keep in front of our minds the historic period in which 
he lived — that of the French Revolution and Napoleon. And, no 
matter how abstract the language, Hegel indeed had his pulse 
on human history. 

Marx’s Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic is at the same time 
a critique of the materialist critics of Hegel, including Feuerbach 
who had treated “the negation of the negation only as the con- 
tradiction of philosophy with itself.” 

Marx reveals, contrariwise, that principle to he the expression 
of the movement of history itself, albeit in abstract form. 

III. THE HUMAN DIMENSION 

Of course it is true that Hegel worked out all the contradic- 
tions in thought alone while in life all contradictions remained, 
multiplied, intensified. Of course where the class struggle did 
not abolish contraditions, those contradictions plagued not only 
the economy, but its thinkers. Of course, Marx wrote, that beginning 
with the first capitalist crisis, the ideologists turned into “prize- 
fighters for capitalism.” 

But, first and foremost, Marx did not separate ideology and 
economics as if the latter were the only fundamental, and the 
former nothing but “show.” Marx maintains that they are both 
as real as life. Throughout his greatest theoretic work, Capital, 
(I’m jumping ahead for the moment to the second stage of Marx’s 
relationship to the dialectic of Hegel)— throughout that great 
work, Marx castigates “the fetishism of commodities” not only 
because relations of men at production appear as “things,” but 
especially because human relations under capitalism are so perverse 
that that is not appearance; that is indeed what they really are: 
Machine is master of man; not man of machine. 

Marx’s main point was that the driving force of the dialectic 
was man himself, not just Ms thought, but the Whole of man, 
beginning with the alienated man at the point of production; and 
that, whereas bourgeois ideologists, because of their place in 
production have a false ideology because they must defend the 
status quo and are “prisoners of the fetishism of commodities,” 
the proletariat, because of his place in production is the “negative 
principle” driving to a resolution of contradictions. 

In the History of Philosophy Hegel had written “It is not so 
much from as through slavery that man acquired freedom.” Again 
we see that “Praxis” was not Marx’s discovery, but Hegel’s. What 
Marx did was to designate practice as the class struggle activity of 
the proletariat. In Hegel’s theory, too, praxis stands higher than 
the “Ideal of Cognition” because it has “not only the dignity of 
the universal but is the simply actual.” 

It is true that Hegel himself threw a mystical veil over his 
philosophy by treating it as a closed ontological system. But it 
would be a complete misreading of Hegel’s philosophy were we 
to think that his Absolute is either a mere reflection of the separa- 
tion between philosopher and the world of material production, 
or that his Absolute is the empty absolute of pure or intellectual 
intuition of the subjective idealists from Fichte through Jacobi to 
Sehelling, whose type of bare unity of subject and object — as Prof. 
Bailie has so brilliantly phrased it — “possessed objectivity at the 
price of being inarticulate.” 

Whether, as with Hegel, Christianity is taken as the point of 
departure, or whether — as with Marx — the point of departure is 
the material condition for freedom created by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the essential element is self-evident: man has to fight to 
gain freedom; thereby is revealed “the negative character” of 
modern society. 

Now the principle of negativity was not Marx’s discovery; 
he merely named it “the living work”; the discovery of the prin- 
ciple was Hegel’s. In the end, Spirit itself finds that it no longer 
is antagonistic to the world, but is indeed the indwelling spirit of 
the community. As Hegel put it in his early writings, “The 
absolute moral totality is nothing else than a people . . . (and) 
the people who receive such an element as a natural principle have 
the mission of applying it.” 

The humanism of Hegel may not be the most obvious char- 
acteristic of that most complex philosophy, and, in part, it was 
hidden even from Marx, although Lenin in his day caught it even in 
the simple description of the Doctrine of the Notion “as the realm 
of Subjectivity OR freedom.” Or man achieving freedom not as 
a “possession,” but a dimension of his being. 

It is this dimension of the human personality which Marx 
saw in the historical struggles of the proletariat that would once 
and for all put an end to all class divisions and open up the vast 
potentialities of the human being so alienated in class societies, 
so degraded by the division of mental and manual labor that not 
only is the worker made into an appendage of a machine, but the 
scientist builds on a principle which would lead society to the edge 
of an abyss. 

One hundred years before Hiroshima, Marx wrote “To have 
one basis for science and other for life is a priori, a lie.” We 
have lived this lie for so long that the fate of civilization, not 
merely rhetorically, but literally, is within orbit of a nuclear 
holocaust. Since the very survival of mankind hangs in the balance 
between the East’s and the West’s nuclear terror, we must, this 
time, under the penalty of death, unite theory and practice in the 
struggle for freedom, thereby abolishing the division between 
philosophy and reality and giving ear to the urgency of “realizing” 
philosophy, that is to say, making freedom a reality. 
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N.Y. Protests Swell Against 
War and Racial Injustice 


New York, N.Y. — South 
Africa, South Vietnam, and 
South U.S.A. are foremost 
in the minds of activists here 
these days as the pace of 
protests, demonstrations and 
meetings increases. The high 
point was the magnificent 
protest against Alabama bar- 
barism which brought 30,000 
Negro and white New Yorkers to 
a march through Harlem. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Several hundred young militants 
spent the afternoon of March 19 
transforming stately Chase Plaza 
in the heart of Wall Street into a 
scene of protest, commemorat- 
ing the bloody Sharpeville mas- 
sacre by a fascist South African 
government now supported by 
U.S. dollars. 

As well-dressed brokers and 
customers’ men looked on in 
scorn and shouted obscenities, we 
sat in and marched to protest the 
bland immorality of U.S. bankers 
to apartheid. The best picket-sign, 
carred by a high-school boy, 
showed a picture of a Negro 
lying wounded on the ground 
with the caption: “You have a 
friend at Chase Manhattan.” 


SOUTH VIETNAM 

A highly unusual protest against 
the bloody insane war in Viet- 
nam was staged by professors at 
Columbia U. last week. It was a 
“teach-in”, and from midnight to 
8 a.m. a total of 2,000 students 
and others packed MacMillan 
theater to hear various professors 
take turns lecturing on Vietnam 
and why we should get out. This 
was a type of protest already 
used by Michigan professors, and 
its unusual nature proved very 
effective in N.Y. 

SOUTH U.S.A. 

Mrs. Annie Devine, a Missis- 
sippi Negro aftd Congress-Wom- 
an-elect from the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party, told 
us at a rally at Columbia U. last 
week: “Johnson’s beautiful words 
and yellow roses don’t mean a 
thing to me. What we need in the 
South is a new society, and no 
new voting law is going to get 
us that!” 

Mrs. Devine pointed out that 
no roses were sent by Johnson 
when Jimmy Lee Jackson, a 
Selma Negro, was murdered. It 
took spilling of the “white” blood 
of Rev. Reeb to wake the con- 
conscience of Washington. For 
her, America will have to be re- 
built— from the bottom up. Amen. 

— New York Committee 


Round-Up of Student, Civil Rights Activity 


(Continued from Page 6) 
boycott of segregated slum 
schools continued in Harlem and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. More than 
8,000 students in high schools and 
junior highs have stayed out of 
classes in protest against an edu- 
cational system that provides 
them only the most inferior sort 
of education. 

The boycott, led in Brooklyn by 
Brooklyn CORE and in Harlem 
by Harlem Parents Committee, 
has developed real activist lead- 
ership among supposedly “tough 
and incorrigible” teenagers. 
Demonstrators have stood their 
ground at the Board of Education 
in spite of police horses and 
clubs and the arrest of the ad- 
ults accompanying them. 

These teenagers, members of 
fighting gangs, have again and 
again debated whether or not to 
use weapons to defend themselves 
from police and have voted to 
leave their weapons home. Nq 
adult tells them how to run their 
demonstrations; they decide each 
detail the night before. 

POLICE BRUTALITY ISSUE 

These student demonstrations 
have produced the usual rash of 
police brutality against those who 
protest against City Hall’s poli- 
cies. This year, however, civil 
rights groups have determined to 
fight for real controls on police 
conduct. Three CORE chapters 


and two Puerto Rican groups 
have scheduled a series of dem- 
onstrations calling for a powerful 
civilian review board. This is 
really only the beginning of 
what will be a massive drive as 
spring comes on. 

The most recent alleged out- 
rage, which has angered many 
here, occurred when plainclothes 
policeman stopped a Puerto Ri- 
can motorist for a traffic offense 
and then shot him dead when 
the latter, who evidentally did 
not understand the man was a 
cop, began to resist. 

At Columbia University the 
cafeteria workers, encouraged by 
CORE students, have been weigh- 
ing strike action in the face of 
probable injunctions and mass 
firings. A bill to let them vote 
on unionization has been intro- 
duced in the N.Y. State legisla- 
ture and seems to be getting 
wide backing. Workers have been 


propagandizing their cause to 
the students with some success. 

In Philadelphia, Pa. more than 
a thousand students and faculty 
from Temple University march- 
ed on Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia in protest against police 
terror and denial of voting rights 
to Negroes in Alabama, and 
against Federal inactivity. 

At the home of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the 
Liberty Bell, the marchers heard 
one faculty member reminisce 
about the Rev. James Reeb 
whom she knew when he was a 
student at Temple. One speaker 
urged students to become active 
in helping the people living in 
the area around the university 
to raise their economic and edu- 
cational standards. 

Another speaker, a Socialist, 
reminded students that civil 
rights workers were beaten by 
state troopers last year here in 
! Pennsylvania, at Chester. 
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Discussion Article from Italy 


Claims Russian 

(Ed. Note: We disagree with the 
analysis made below of the Rus- 
sian state; however, we print the 
analysis in keeping with our 
policy of leaving our pages open 
to all who seriously grapple with 
important theoretical questions.) 

By BRUNO RIZZI 
Elimination of the market: 

Statification of the great agri- 
cultural, industrial, commercial 
and service enterprises has 
created a State monopoly of the 
means of production, of trans- 
port, of ‘public” services, of dis- 
tribution and of foreign trade 
which has eliminated the market. 
The only thing that isn’t nation- 
alized is the small plot of land 
that each member of the kolkhoz 
(collective) receives for a cow, 
fruit and vegetables. Handicraft 
production is greatly reduced, 
there is almost no private trade, 
and social services are in the 
hands of the State. 

But monopoly is the opposite 
of the market, and if oligopoliti- 
cal monopoly is detestable, that 
of the State is unique in that it 
eliminates the market, the free 
interplay between supply and de- 
mand, and free competition 
among commodities. Competition 
is found only on the collective 
market, or on the black market 
which is the true market that 
hides since it is illegal. 

Monopoly of the labor force: 

If it is established that there 
is a State monopoly of the means 
of production, distribution, ser- 
vices and transport, then it is 
clear consequently that labor is 
also monopolized for the workers 
are dependent upon only one em- 
ployer — the State. In fact, it is 
the State which establishes norms 
and payment for labor according 
to its own decision. The Russian 
worker no longer hires out his 
labor power. In capitalist society 
he could choose between one en- 
trepreneur and another; he has 
lost the right to choose, his labor 
is channelized by the only entre- 
preneur — the State. Because of 
(hat, labor is no longer a com- 
modity, the worker no longer 
sells his labor, he is no longer a 
proletarian. 

Without competition and with- 
out the ability to enter into con- 
tracts, the commodity is an eco- 


Economy Is Type 

nomic form which has disap- 
peared. In effect, in Russia, the 
State does not buy labor power; 
by means of its authority, all of 
labor is seized, its purchase is 
abolished. It can therefore no 
longer permit a strike. The strike 
of serfs is rebellion. 

If the workers cannot enter 
into contracts for their labor 
power with the social directors, 
they lose the right to cross their 
arms even if their directors are 
self-styled “Marxist - Leninists.” 
The economy is the reality, the 
ideology is deceptive smoke. Thus, 
the principal social consequences 
of this economy is that the bond 
between the worker and the en- 
trepreneur is no longer juridical, 
as in capitalist society, but a 
question of political power as in 
all feudal societies. 

The means of production: 

In commercial society, the 
means of production are invested 
with the form of capital. Marx 
has explained that capital “is not 
a thing, but an historic produc- 
tion relation.” Granted with re- 
gard to the “thing,” but not with 
regard to the “relation,” for cap- 
ital exists in a handicraft eco- 
nomy, in a slave economy, and 
in a capitalist economy. It follows 
from this that it is not capital 
which determines all relations 
between managers and workers. 

We know, in fact, three eco- 
nomic forms of labor where cap- 
ital is in motion: slave, artisan 
and proletarian. That proves to 
us that capital does not suffice to 
describe a mode of production, 
it does not give the economic 
picture, I say. An economic mode 
of production has not only to do 
with means of production, there 
are also social managers, work- 
ers and products. They are the 
four elements of each cycle of 
production and a change in their 
economic forms determines the 
true relationship or mode of 
production. 

In a capitalist economy there 
is this series: capitalist, proletar- 
ian, capital, commodity; whereas 
in a slave economy the series is: 
masters, slaves, capital, commodi- 
ties. It thus follows that capital 
is part of a mode of production. 
It is the economic form peculiar 
to the means of production in a 


of Feudalism 

market economic system. Capital 
thus exists where there is also a 
market for labor. 

No one mentions it in Rome 
or Athens at the time of the 
Kings for it didn’t exist then. It 
is the same during the third to 
eleventh centuries A.D. in feudal 
society. And it is the same, as 
ethnology proves, in barbaric so- 
cieties, for they are generally re- 
tarded in feudalism. Where there 
is no market, as in “nationalized” 
and “planned” Russia, one may 
search for capital with the lan- 
tern of Diogenes. 

With What Economic Form Are 
Russian Products Endowed? 

If there is no market, it must 
be difficult to discover commodi- 
ties. Consumer goods are offered 
in the State stores in payment 
for labor furnished to the State. 
Even the annual provisions of im- 
perial Rome allocated so much 
fat, oil, flour, wine, bricks or 
other against goods delivered by 
the State to its burocrats. But in 
Russia the distribution of prod- 
ucts does not take place by 
means of individual goods; it is 
by goods in general, shares given 
for work furnished to the State. 

The ruble, therefore, is not 
money, and, in fact, “monetary 
legislation” is very severe; the 
Russian State does not exchange 
foreign currency for rubles. 
Where there are no commodities, 
it is a little difficult to create a 
monetary standard! Obviously 
one cannot exchange consumer 
goods created for an autarchic 
economy by means of a commer- 
cial standard established to facil- 
itate the exchange of commodi- 
ties even in the international 
field. Russian products are, in 
general, an annual ration, rations 
or services of the State, such as 
in feudal society. 

Social Manager: 

In Russia it is the State. All 
agree on that, but what is the 
State? “The vassals were them- 
selves the state,” writes Fustel 
de Coulange in his memorable 
work on feudal society. Good; we 
ask who holds the levers of State 
in Russia. Aren’t they the buro- 
crats of the ministries, of the 
army, of the unions, of the police 
and, above all, the Communist 


Party as a whole? No one doubts 
that any longer, even the inter- 
ests which do not wish Trotsky’s 
rehabilitation because he raged 
against the burocracy for thirty 
years. 

There is no doubt at all for us 
that the Russian State is a buro- 
cratic body. It is the feudal class 
installed as the State exactly as 
in all feudal societies. In fact, 
they enjoy preferential treatment 
for so-called public service, and 
raid as much as they can the 
“rubleized” consumer goods. 

We ask those who continue to 
prate about “Russian capitalism” 
if it is possible and reasonable to 
speak of capitalism, even of a 
State or a single capitalist, where 
there is no longer a market, no 
longer capital, no labor-power, 
and commodities must be sought 
on the black market. Our analysis 
may be erroneous. Theirs also. 
But they, the great Marxists, do 
not discuss. All the Soviet super- 
structures are very different 
from capitalist superstructures, 
and a Marxist must hold, for pre- 
cision, that there are thus two 
different economic systems and 
not just one. But none are so deaf 
as those who will not hear. 

In reality, Soviet society is 
feudal in type. It is not a ques- 
tion of ownership of the means 
of production, but of overlordship 
of the means and the people as in 
all feudal societies. Rakovsky 
glimpsed this in 1930. No market, 
just as in feudal society; and 
monopoly of the means of pro- 
duction and the labor force, as 
in all feudalities. In place of ex- 
torting surplus value, they extort 
services, as in all feudal societies. 
In place of obligating the serf to 
forced labor, the State issues con- 
sumer goods for which it recovers 
labor when the Russian worker 
presents himself at the State 
stores as a consumer. 

Since all so-called “prices” are 
fixed by the State, it profits on 
the 'difference between the hours 
of work for which it pays with 
consumer goods, and the hours of 
work concentrated in the prod- 
ucts it distributes. In the final 
analysis, the ruble is a unit of 
labor-time issued by the State to 
its serfs for which they have the 
right to receive from State stores 
products valued arbitrarily in 
rubles. It conducts its business by 
giving products representing few- 
er working hours than those the 


worker has furnished the State. 

Thus, the exploitation of the 
Soviet worker reduces itself to 
the extortion of a certain number 
of labor-hours, exactly like the 
feudal corvee (forced labor). 
Since Marx held the mode of ex- 
tortion of surplus labor to be the 
mark of infamy which character- 
izes every type of society, one 
may conclude that the Soviet Un- 
ion is indeed feudal. 

Feudal regimes may be differ- 
ent from the point of view of 
architecture, but whether it con- 
cerns a feudal monarchy such as 
the pharoah’s or the Incas’, 
whether it concerns ancient 
Rome or Athens or Sparta, or the 
vassalage of our civilization, or 
the regime of the Abyssinian 
“king of kings,” it is always a 
question of class dictatorship as 
in Russia. 

That private and public law are 
very badly restricted in the USSR 
is normal and conforms with 
feudal society which knows neith- 
er private nor public law. The 
feudal lord is totalitarian. At 
most, there is a law for each 
caste. 

The moral and choreographic 
manifestations of our totalitarian 
States find their counterpart in 
the feudal societies of history. 
Single party, hierarchical and 
despotic State. The citizen has 
disappeared. He has become a 
subject of the State ready to 
kneel or spring to attention in 
the presence of the “greats,” and 
the infallible chief’s deiefied. 
Conspiracies, submissions, mons- 
trous trials and palace insurrec- 
tions are the order of the day. 
Servility, multitudes condemned 
to applaud, secret agents every- 
where and fear all around. 

The Russian economic system 
differs from that of the Pharoah 
only on account of the ruble, that 
unit of working-time. The Egyp- 
tian State had a monopoly of all 
lands and all people. It imposed 
forced labor, or it deducted a cer- 
tain part of the workers’ produc- 
tion. 

This was stored in the State 
depots at the disposal of the 
burocrats. State plans weren’t 
lacking. Joseph, of more than 3,- 
000 years ago, has been super- 
seded by Kosygin. History doesn’t 
say that it was a question of five 
or seven-year plans! But Stalin, 
without the ruble, was Pharoah 
personified. 
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Opposition to Vietnam War 
Spreads Throughout the U.S. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
demonstrations right within our 
own land. 

“ALLIED” OPPOSITION 

The unpopularity of the war in 
Vietnam is spreading among all 
allies, from France where De- 
Gaulle has been for “neutraliza- 
tion” for years, to Great Britain, 
the one ally the U. S. retained 
after , launching new bombing 
tactics against North Vietnam in 
early February. The pressure to 
denounce U.S. aggression grew so 
great that not only did the left- 
wing of the Labour Party deliver 
a bitter attack, but Prime Minis- 
ter Wilson’s Foreign Secretary, 
Stewart, was forced to ask the 
Administration to remember the 
words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and “show a decent re- 
spect for the opinions of man- 
kind.” 

At the same time, Senator 
Wayne Morse, who had been car- 
rying on a one-man opposition in 
the Senate until he was joined by 
Senator Gruening from Alas- 
ka, and who still has few follow- 
ers, nevertheless did find many 
of the other congressmen asking 
for “negotiations.” 

One of the promises of the 
1954 Geneva Agreement, which 
divided Vietnam at the 17th par- 
allel into two halves, was to uni- 
fy Vietnam through free elec- 
tions to be held by July 1956. Yet. 
there has been no free election 
held in that tortured country to 
this day. Instead, there has been 
a succession of military dictator- 
ship, every one of which has been 
propped up by U.S. imperialism. 
Every action to help the hated 
South Vietnamese regimes has re- 
sulted in more victories for the 
Vietcong. It is officially estimat- 
ed that by now one third of the 
South Vietnamese population is 
under Vietcong control. It is 
clearly not so much a war be- 
tween North and South Vietnam, 
as a civil war within South Viet- 
nam, between the people and 
their own government. 

NO LIMITS TO ESCALATION 

The pretense that the air-bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam was in “re- 
taliation” for the Vietcong attack 
against a U.S. airbase in South 
Vietnam had to be dropped short- 
ly after the rapid escalation of 
the war by the U.S., and General 
Maxwell Taylor was not hesitant 
in declaring: “There are no limits 
Jto escalation. The pressure stops 
at the point when the enemy 
gives in.” 

Pilots were instructed to attack 
targets “at will”, and the bomb- 
ing of suspected guerilla hide- 
outs — generally Vietnamese peas- 
ant villages — in South Vietnam 
was quickly included. Since 1961 
more than 79,000 Vietnamese 
men, women and children have 
been killed in the war — and the 


numbers maimed and crippled by 
“non-lethal” gases, napalm bombs 
that sear the flesh, and delay-ac- 
tion bombs that shoot either bul- 
lets or darts at random as they 
fall, remain hopelessly countless. 

After the very first month of 
the steppedup American attacks 
against North Vietnam, U.S. mil- 
itary officials reported the heavi- 
est losses for the South Viet- 
namese forces since the begin- 
ning of the war. Of the total 
4140 men lost, moreover, 1450 
were “missing”, and the majority 
of these were presumed not to 
have been captured, but to have 
deserted to the Vietcong. 

TWO-SIDED TERROR 

Not to be discounted are vari- 
ous “leaks” from Administration 
sources who quickly deny them 
— though such outstanding reac- 
tionaries as Arthur Krock and 
Hansen Baldwin report them — 
that the war in Vietnam is really 
aimed at getting China in the war 
“before” she develops ICMBs ! 
This is not just playing with fire. 
This is playing with the very sur- 
vival of humanity. That the ter- 
ror is not one-sided, and that the 
Vietcong have done their own 
share of terrorizing the popula- 
tion and torturing their captives, 
does not excuse, but merely em- 
phasizes, the barbarism of both 
poles of world capital as they 
drive on to dominate the world 
or destroy it in the attempt. 

The most recent terrorist bomb- 
ing of the United States embas- 
sy in Saigon, which took 20 lives 
and injured 165, not only re- 
vealed the intensity of the hatred 
against continued American pres- 
ence in Vietnam, but revealed the 
contempt for all human life, Viet- 
amese as well as American. In- 
deed, far more Vietnamese were 
killed and crippled by that blast 
than were Americans. 

WHICH SIDE? 

The choice of sides in this war 
cannot be a choice between any 
of the big powers. Russian and 
Chinese claims that their bombs 
are “W orkers Bombs” will 
scarcely make the workers of the 
world rejoice at being blown to 
bits by one of those instead of 
one made in the USA. Nor can 
China’s denunciation of U.S. im- 
perialism in Asia hide her own 
imperialist hunger for the entire 
world. 

The American people made it 
unmistakably clear in November 
at the polls that they did not 
want the war in Vietnam escalat- 
ed by Goldwater into the nuclear 
holocaust that everyone knows is 
the sword of Damocles hanging 
over all of civilization. It will 
take more than a vote, apparent- 
ly, to make Johnson realize that 
he will not be allowed to cam 
out the very Goldwater-policy 
the people overwhelmingly re- 
nounced. 


Marxism and Freedom 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

• 

Paperback Edition — $1.98 
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31 Balbeg St., Glasgow, SW I, Scotland <I0/6d) 

• Also available in Japanese and Italian translations. 
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Grand River Avenue, Detroit 4, Michigan. 

Enclosed is ( ) Check ( ) money order for ( ) 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

The KKK Strikes Again: Death of Mrs. Liuzzo 


i 


The wanton slaying of Mrs. 
Viola Gregg Liuzzo by four 
Klansmen on a lonely stretch 
of U.S. Highway 80 has com- 
pelled even Pres. Johnson to 
call for an investigation of 
that “hooded society of big- 
ots.” This is not the cause for 
which Mrs. Liuzzo, Southern- 
born Detroit civil rights activ- 
ist, fought and died. This 
is not what will bring the 
blighted state of the Wallaces, 
Lingos, Bull Connors, Jim 
Clarks to its knees. It is not 
an investigation that is need- 
ed, but prosecution of the mur- 
derers. But this requires an 
acknowledgment that it is not 
only the KKK, but Northern 
capital, including U.S. Govern- 
ment war installations and 
contracts, that is behind Ala- 
bama’s unholy way of life. 

The 30,000 who marched 


United Nations 

The United Nations seems 
stalled in a situation of im- 
potence which, if not soon re- 
solved, could lead to its death 
as a world body. The super- 
ficial reasons given for the 
stalemate are that Russia and 
France have failed to pay for 
the “peace keeping” mission 
in the Congo and would auto- 
matically lose their vote if 
the General Assembly were 
called upon to vote. 

To avoid the crisis, the As- 
sembly stalled along, discuss- 
ing without voting, and then 
adjourned until September. 
Since neither side wants the 
responsibility for the death of 
the U.N., the situation has be- 
come a stalemate and the 
U.N. is without finances or 
the ability to take any mean- 
ingful action in the world on 
any issue. 

When the U.N. was formed 
in San Francisco it was on 
the basis of an agreement be- 
tween the big powers that 
their individual rights would 
be protected through a system 
of rules whereby the United 
states, Russia, England, 
France and China would con- 
trol the Security Council and 
each nation had vote power 
over the others. The General 
Assembly contained, at that 
time, a majority of nations 
voting with the so called West. 

The entrance of new nations 
from Africa and the Far East 
during the last 15 years has 
thrown the balance of power 
to the so called “neutral” na- 
tions in the General Assembly. 
With Russia and France now 
on the same side in the Congo 
dispute, and the seat of China 
in the hands of the Formosa 
government, the position of 
the United States in the Sec- 
urity Council is less than a 
sure thing. 

With Russia commanding a 
substantial bloc of votes and 
withholding its financial con- 
tributions, the crisis in the 
U.N. will remain an impasse 
until the ground rules are 
changed. 


Fr. Coughlin 'Retires* 

In the drepression years of 
the 1930’s, Father Charles E. 
Coughlin, a Roman Catholic 
priest of Royal Oak, Mich, 
gathered a listening audience 
of millions as he ranted every 
Sunday afternoon about the 
“international bankers” being 
responsible for the depression. 
He solicited untold sums of 


from Selma to Montgomery 
look to themselves, and not 
to the Federal Government, 
for the basic change in the 
South. They see the most sig- 
nificant effect of the death of 
Mrs. Liuzzo in the fact that it 
has brought about the first 
faltering steps in the unity Of 
the labor movement with the 
civil rights movement. It took 
a woman who disobeyed her 
husband’s advice against going 
to Selma to bring about this 
“miracle.” 

Mrs. Liuzzo’s husband is an 
official of the Teamsters Un- 
ion, which has leaped into 
the gap left by those who 
failed to prevent her death. 
The plane which brought her 
body back to Detroit from the 
South, was a Teamsters’ Up- 
ion plane. The Union immedi- 
ately set up a 24-hour guard 


money from these broadcasts 
and published a paper called 
Social Justice, which was 
more bold than the iadiO 
broadcasts and became an out- 
right anti-semitic publication. 

At times his followers joii ed 
with the German American 
Bund, Hitler’s offshoot of the 
Nazis in the U.S., in public 
meetings. His foDowers in New 
York City formed Nazi-liike 
gangs that met strong resist- 
ance from the large Jewish 
population of New York, Mfr 
support of Hitler led the 
Church to silence him at the 
outbreak of W.W. II, but he 
continued to function as the 
head of his parish in Michigan. 

His announced “retirement” 
from that job, at the age of 73, 
is described as a “forced res- 
ignation” by some of his par- 
ishioners. This bigot priest be- 
gan to arouse the ire of his 
parishioners during the last 
election campaign, when he 
openly supported Goldwater, 
and issued “grave warnings” 
on his views of the “Com- 
munist menace.” 

A parishoner recently report- 
ed Coughlin’s views on civil 
rights as: “The Negro isn’t 
ready for equality, he ought to 
concentrate on educating him- 
self, rather than demanding 
voting rights and other consti- 
tutional guaranteees.” An- 
other parishioner complained, 
“He seems to see some sinister 
foreign plot behind this simple 
program to help people lead 
better lives.” 

The parents of the children 
who attend his Catholic school 
filed complaints with the Arch- 
bishop against his haranguing 
and indoctrinating the chil- 
ren at the morning school 
mass. 

* * £ 

U.S. Brainwash 

In recent maneuvers in 
Alaska, the U.S. Army dis- 
closed its plans for treating 
prisoners of war and still 
keeping within the confines of 
the Geneva Convention on 
War. The convention forbids 
physical torture, but makes 
no provision for mental tort- 
ure. This loophole legalized 
the Communist brainwashing 
in Korea, and the Communist 
example of inhumanity has 
led to the Army’s copying and 
improving on the tactics of 
brutality. 

Prisoners will be kept for 24 
hours before being “turned 
in” to detention camps. They 
will be fed the proper number 
of calories, but the potatoes 


around the home where the 
victim’s husband and five 
children sought privacy in 
their grief. The women’s un- 
ion auxiliary is looking after 
the children and taking care 
of the food, just as they would 
if the union were in the midst 
of a bitter trade union strug- 
gle. 

If organized labor will now 
join with the civil rights move- 
ment to drive the K.K.K. out 
of the southern locals of the 
steelworkers and other unions 
who harbor such members, 
then Mrs. Liuzzo’s death will 
not only not have been in 
vain, but will mark an al- 
together new stage of revolt, 
the beginning of the unity of 
white and black labor for the 
reconstruction of society on 
totally new foundations. 


will be colored green, the 
gravy yellow, the bread will 
be blue and the beans of many 
colors. They will be treated 
to loused up versions of Khat- 
chaturian’s Sabre Dance day 
and nights, stripped in freez- 
ing weather and subjected to 
whatever treatment will cause 
them to break and divulge 
military information. 

It is regrettable that the en- 
ergy and time spent the last 
five years envolving this mod- 
ern brutality could not have 
been employed to a better end. 

* * * 

India 

The Marxist Association 
(Marxists who are anti-Com- 
munist) demonstrated at the 
Embassy of North Viet Nam 
in India against reports that 
the North Viet Namese were 
spying in India for Mao Tse- 
tung. Thousands participated 
in a mock Hindo funeral, in 
which effigies of both Mao 
and Ho Chi-Mihn were burned 
in front of the Embassy. They 
fear a repetion of the imperial- 
ist attacks on India which 
Mao Tse-tung launched not so 
long ago. 

* * * 

Red Face Red China 

Someone played a huge joke 
on the regime of Mao Tse- 
tung. A prize winning paint- 
ing with the title, “You Go 
Ahead, I Follow,” was print- 
ed on the back cover of the 
1964 issue of China Youth. To 
all appearances, it was the 
typical example of Stalinist 
“realistic” art — smiling young- 
sters following the noble ex- 
ample of Stalinist exploitation. 

Close observation of twist- 
ed cotton plants behind the 
young marchers, however, 
spelled out in Chinese char- 
acters, “Kill Communism” 
and other anti-government 
slogans. 

The propaganda of Mao Tse- 
tung is characterized by the 
flouting of three proud red 
banners of the party’s General 
Line, the Great Leap Forward 
and The People’s Commu- 
nes. In the painting the sec- 
ond red banner has fallen to 
the ground, a significance that 
could hardly be missed by the 
Chinese. 

The hoax was not discover- 
ed until some time after the 
magazine had been widely cir- 
culated. Now all copies are 
being “routed out and destroy- 
ed” in a manner worthy of a 
totalitarian regime. 
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A New Dance — The Election Twist 

May is the month for most of the local elections in the UAW- 
CIO. Workers do not see or hear from the union bureaucrats from 
one election to the next one, which are two years apart. But when 
election time comes near, those bureaucrats seem to come out of 
hibernation, smiling and reaching out their hands for a hand-shake. 
Some workers will ask them where they have been since the last 
election. And some of the bureaucrats try to make it sound like 
a joke, and say: “You know, it’s election time again.” 

Two years ago in Local 212, there was an opposition rank-and- 
file slate that got many of their candidates elected, including presi- 
dent of the local. Workers were very happy because for the first 
time in 12 years or more they saw the Reuther slate lose an elec- 
tion. At the inauguration of the officers, the new president from 
the Rank and File slate made a statement that the local union 
activities would be put back in the hands of the membership instead 
of the big boys of the International Solidarity House. He said he 
was not expecting any help from them and that if he found any 
problems he couldn’t solve, he would bring them to the membership 
to resolve. For several months after this speech, workers talked 
about his remarks. 

FIGHT BREWS OVER NEW SECRETARY 

The first union meeting after the installation, the Reuther sup- 
porters tried to block every proposal that the new president recom- 
mended. He would just put it to a vote of the membership, and 
the Reuther supporters would be overwhelmingly defeated. For the 
first time in the history of the local, a Negro was hired as the 
president’s private secretary. 

The Reuther supporters then began to make deals with the 
new president and leading members of his slate. They figured that 
if they could get rid of the Negro secretary, they could handle the 
president. The Negro was, they felt, the “brains” behind the 
president. The deal, therefore, was to get rid of this particular 
Negro, give a Negro supporter of theirs a job as an Administrative 
assistant so he could pick one of the leading. whites for a job in 
the local as an Administrative assistant. Furthermore, if the presi- 
dent would double-cross the membership and join up with the 
Reutherites, they would see to it that there would be no opposition 
against him in the next election. This he agreed to, and did join 
forces with the Reutherites. 

NO MEETINGS TO DISCUSS GRIEVANCES 

This is just one example of how bad is the deterioration in 
many of the UAW locals today. Since this unholy marriage between 
the president and the Reuther slate, about a year and a half ago, 
there has not been one membership meeting called to discuss 
workers’ grievances. They passed out some leaflets in the shop 
recently, telling workers how to get the floor in a meeting. One 
worker said, “Hell, if you can get in that hall, you can have the 
floor all you want, because you will be there all alone. They never 
have a membership meeting, so what is all this for?” 

Another worker said, “What we need in the UAW is voting 
by referendum, where all the rank and file can vote for or against 
the top ranking officers of the UAW-CIO. If this was done, Reuther 
and his handpicked Executive Board would have been put out of 
office long ago. But he buys off the delegates who go to the Con- 
vention, who tell us that they are opposed to him. “When I see 
the defeat of Carey in the IUE, and McDonald in the USW, and 
several others — all because the rank and file members can vote 
by referendum directly for the president — then I wonder why 
we cannot do the same?” There were 97 local unions in the UAW 
who voted out their Reuther-supporting presidents two years ago. 
STOOGES HELP KEEP WORKERS DOWN 

In Local 212, for this coming election, there are some inde- 
pendent candidates, and the local officers and shop committeemen 
are frightened to death. The present officers have put some Negro 
stooges on their slate to go to the independent Negroes who are 
running, in order to try persuading them not to run for the same 
position that whites are running for on the Reuther slate. But not 
one white man has gone to another white worker to ask him to 
withdraw his name. One worker said that the local union would 
have made much more progress if it was not for the leading 
Negroes on the Reuther slate. They have held back the rank and 
file Negro, and this has also slowed the progress of the white rank 
and file worker. The role of Reutherite Negroes is solely to keep 
the bureaucrats in power. It would have been impossible for those 
white union leaders to build the machine they have today if it was 
not for the Reuther Negroes. 

With all the yelling Reuther does about civil rights and human 
dignity, these are the things he allows to go on in many locals of 
the UAW. Workers in our shop say we will have to form a slate 
of our own, with rank and file workers, and dispose of those bureau- 
crats; a slate based on workers’ interests and on shop problems, 
instead of “union politics” — the only thing these so-called leaders 
today seem concerned with. 


ON THE INSIDE 

Mao Sides With Nasser on Israel — P. 5 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

‘We’re Not Anti-American’ — P. 2 

by Harry McShane 

Youth and Vietnam War Protests — P. 6, 7 


Labor, Freedom Movements 
Begin New Links of Solidarity 


Under the impact of southern violence and terror, the American labor movement 
has finally begun to forge new links of solidarity with the Freedom Movement. These 
last two months, which have seen the slaying of civil rights workers Willie . Lee Jack- 
son, the Rev. James Reeb and Viola Gregg Liuzzo — and which continue to see the club- 
bing and gassing of Alabama demonstrators — have also seen the development of joint 
activity between trade unions and civil rights organizations. 



“Revolution and Counter-Revolution in Dominica” — See Page 8. 
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Not only did an unprecedented 
number of trade union contin- 
gents take part in the Selma-to- 
Montgomery Freedom March, but 
longshoremen in Philadelphia, 
warehousemen in Los Angeles 
and teamsters in St. Louis refused 
to handle goods made in Alabama 
in flash boycott demonstrations 
of solidarity. 

In Detroit, to give another ex- 
ample, 15 tons of food, clothing, 
toys and Easter baskets were col- 
lected in an inter-union drive and 
delivered in Selma on Easter Sun- 
day. Participating in the drive 
were auto workers, teachers, 
state civil service employees, 
building maintenance work- 
ers, hotel and restaurant workers 
and teamsters. Members of Local 
705 of the Hotel & Restaurant 
Employees Union actively co- 
ordinated the collections, and 
members of Teamsters Local 299 
organized the transportation and 
delivery of the shipment to Ala- 
bama. 

ORGANIZING THE 
UNORGANIZED 

In mid-Manhattan, early this 
month, the Downtown Chapter of 
CORE worked with Teamsters 
Local 210 to sign up workers in 
an unorganized shop. (Last win- 
ter, this same CORE chapter- help- 
ed Local 1199 of the Drug & Hos- 
pital Employees Union during the 
2-month strike at Lawrence Hos- 
pital in Bronxville, N. Y.) 

More far-reaching is the suc- 
cessful 2-week strike, by District 
65 of the Retail, Wholesale & De- 
partment Store Workers, which 
recently shut down New York’s 
garment center. On May 3, 10,000 
piece-goods workers walked out 
of 1,200 shops in Manhattan, 
Bronx, Queens, Brooklyn, and 
parts of New Jersey. They de- 
manded higher pay and the aboli- 
tion of discrimination in hiring 
and upgrading. 

The significant new element is 
that workers from 400 previously 
unorganized shops joined the 
strike and the Union because of 
the central emphasis given by Dis- 
trict 65 to the demand that Negro 
and Puerto Rican workers be up- 
graded not only in the shops but 
that they be employed in the pre- 
dominantly lily-white front offices 
and salesrooms as well. On this 
key issue, the Union organized 
the unorganized. 

THE COMMON ENEMY 

A measure of the importance 
of even these first steps toward 
labor-Negro solidarity is the veno- 
mous slander the Ku Klux Klan 
is trying to spread against the 
martyred Viola Liuzzo because 
she was both a Freedom Fighter 
and the wife of a Detroit Team- 
sters Union official. This twin 
poison of anti-unionism and racist 
hate figured in the Alabama mis- 
trial that released her accused 
Klan killers who are now taking 
part in the Klan’s organizing 
drive in North Carolina. 

It is this twin poison which un- 
derlies the vicious police report 
on Mrs. Liuzzo prepared “eon- 
continued on Page 8) 
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In Small Gambia, Aspirations Are Big 


MAY, T965 

From Scotland 

We Are Not Anti-American 


We have been told we are 
small in size and in popula- 
tion. We have been told our 
country’s resources are lim- 
ited. Yet we claim our inde- 
pendence, and today, our 
aspiration is a living fact. 

In a world of economic chaos 
and political instability, this does 
not seem right. But it is the will 
of the people, and a people’s 
will to be free cannot be kept 


Open Letter from 
Committee of 100 

To Malaysians — You are in the 
middle of two storm centres not 
of your own making. Mr. Wilson 
has chosen Singapore as the pivot 
of his vain claim to “a world 
role” East of Suez while Presi- 
dent Sukarno’s actions only add 
substance to the belief that he 
needs an external enemy to help 
him maintain his rule at home. 

Looking ahead to the more dis- 
tant future, is it not possible to 
imagine all the peoples of Malay- 
sia, the Philippines and Indonesia 
rejecting all militarism domestic 
and international (British, Rus- 
sian, American and Chinese) and 
building a non-violent Maphil- 
indo? 

To Indonesians — Why “Crush 
Malaysia”? Bullets don’t hit 
Malaysia, they hit people. Why 
kill anybody? If President Suk- 
arno’s case is a good one, can he 
not make it without violence by 
meetings, broadcasts, literature 
and demonstrations? Does he so 
lack confidence in what he says 
that the has to force his views on 
people? . . . Will you demand a 
cease-fire now? 

To Our Fellow-Countrymen in 
Britain — Harold Wilson has de- 
cided to use the Army, Navy and 
Air Force to contain ‘Commun- 
ism’ in the Far East. But ‘Com- 
munism’ in Asia is often another 
name for nationalism . . . Foreign 
bases only provide sources of 
continued conflict. British mili- 
tary policy in Malaysia at the 
moment plays right into the 
hands of Peking. 

Are Britons to be killed and 
Britain to be bankrupted be- 
cause Mr. Wilson knows no bet- 
ter than Mr. McNamara? This 
is the prospect unless we break 
with American policy in SE Asia 
and fix a date for complete with- 
drawal from Malaysia. 

To The Russians — Your govern- 
ment has been sending arms to 
Indonesia and now Dr. Sukarno 
is turning to the Chinese for mil- 
itary aid. What good does it all 
do? We have made it clear where 
we stand. What about you? Will 
you join us in demanding the 
complete neutralisation of the 
East Indies? 

To The Chinese — Afro-Asian 
self-determination has meant lib- 
erating the creative energies of 
many long-subject peoples. There 
can be no going back to any kind 
of colonialism. The future be- 
longs to the cause of freedom. 
But militarism has now become 
the curse of the Third World as 
well as of the other two. Will you 
say to your government as we do 
to ours: “Hands off the Third 
World.” To do this means no 
bases and no military aid of any 
kind from anyone. 

To Americans— We are glad to 
see public opinion in America 
mounting against the war in Viet 
Nam. There, as in Malaysia, we 
condemn violence on both sides. 
Our governments clearly regard 
the two problems as one. The 
American government has just 
granted to Malaysia a loan for 
the purchase of four million dol- 
lars worth of military equipment. 
This is one more move in the 
wrong direction. Can we act to- 
gether? 

— National Committee of 100, 
Great Britain (13 Goodwin Street, 
London N. 4) 


back by such considerations. 

But our story did not just start 
today. Our peoples’ enduring 
spirit lasted through centuries 
of foreign rule preceded by days 
of freedom. 

Archaelogical evidence in Gam- 
bia takes us back to the 5th 
Century B.C. In 470 B.C., Hanno, 
a Carthaginian voyager gave us 
what is now the first written 
account about Gambia. Gambia 
was formerly part of the early 
West African empires of Ghana, 
Mali, and Sonhay. 
COLONIZATION DESCENDS 

The Portuguese reached -the 
Gambia River in 1455. They were 
followed by the British in 1587. 
The first British settlement was 
made on James Island in 1661 — 
the first in Africa. Today, Gam- 
bia is Britain’s last West African 
colony to gain independence. 

The reasons are not far to 
seek. In 1889, Britain and France 
drew Gambia’s boundaries. By a 
stroke of the pen, a piece of 
land, 28 miles wide and 250 miles 
long, became the British colony 
of Gambia and its peoples were 
finally cut off from their rela- 
tives and fellow tribesmen in the 
larger territory of Senegal, 
which now surrounds us on three 
sides. 

By 1902 the last of the Chiefs 
was conquered and deposed on 
the principles of justice! And a 
young Gambian playwright now 
writes, “What you call justice 
. . . caused me to sell the lives 
of my race, my color and my 
blood . . . that same justice of 
yours which laid waste my land.” 
M. David Diob, a Senegalese 
poet, wrote: 

“His hands red with black 
blood, the White man turned to 
me, And in the Conquerors voice 
said, Hey, boy, a chair, a napkin, 
a drink!” 

The fight for freedom contin- 
ued . . . 

EARLY LABOR STRUGGLE 

As early as 1920, Edward Fran- 
cis Small gave up training as a 
priest, and took an oath of self- 
less service to Gambia. A Gam- 
bian representative at the West 
African National Congress in 
Accra, he returned home to 
found the country’s first news- 
paper in 1923. He was a pioneer 


4 In White 

What is it that has the whole 
world shaking? Is it that there 
is so much hatred? Or is it that 
so many people think they 
should lead all the others in their 
way? No matter how wrong some 
may be, all they want to know 
is that they have somebody fol- 
lowing them. But the only place 
they will lead you is straight to 
Hell. 

You can see exactly what I 
mean when you see people not 
getting any punishment even for 
killing other people for no cause 
whatever. Men like Wallace and 
the KKK gang should be done 
away with by the United States. 
White men claim that they built 
this great America. That may or 
may not be true, but it is true 
that white men are certainly 
tearing it down. 

AFRAID TO PUNISH KKK? 

Crooked people are taking the 
world over, and they are break- 
ing every law in their own books. 
And other white men are 
ashamed to punish them for the 
things they are doing to their 
own people. Are they afraid to 
arrest the KKK leaders because 
they think they won’t have any- 
one to fight the Negro people 
when they get ready for their 
next March for freedom? They 
know that the Negro people 


in many fields. In 1929, his Bat- 
hurst Trade Union led the work- 
ers in a strike that lasted 82 
days and brought wage increases 
and improvement in working 
conditions. Mr. Small later en- 
tered the Legislative Council 
where he served for many years. 
At the time of his death three 
political parties had developed 
and their leaders were serving 
as ministers of government. Mr. 
M. E. Jallaw, now Secretary Gen- 
eral of AFRO, ICFTU regional 
Office for Africa, continued his 
battle for the workers. 

At the elections in 1960, Hon- 
orable David Jawara, British- 
educated veterinary scientist, led 
the newly-established Peoples 
Progressive Party to victory. But 
the Governor, with the support 
of the Chiefs, by-passed him and 
made Honorable D. S. Njie, 
leader of the minority United 
Party, Chief Minister. 

The P.P.P. and the Democratic 
Congress Alliance, another party, 
joined forces and called for quick 
and unconditional independence. 
Within a year, a new constitution 
was drawn and elections were 
held. The P.P.P. /D.C.A. swept 
the polls with an overwhelming 
majority. Honorable D. K. Ja- 
wara was made Prime Minister. 
Eighteen months ago, he brought 
Gambia full internal self-govern- 
ment. Today the long journey has 
ended. 

Independence is a moment. It 
sets a stage which Gambia is 
mounting to demonstrate its hid- 
den talents. I know the rehearsal 
has been thorough and we will 
succeed. 

A TORCH OF UNITY 

As a Nation, we will work to 
improve our status; as a member 
of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and the United Na- 
tions, we will join the forces of 
tolerance, peace and understand- 
ing, and with malice towards 
none, and good will towards all, 
if I may recall Abraham Lincoln. 
We will take our stand on world 
issues from a viewpoint of non- 
alignment with the full respon- 
sibility independence brings to 
us. As an African state, we will 
solve our problems of association 
with Senegal and light the torch 
of the United States of Africa. 


America’ 

mean to have their freedom 
which is so long overdue. 

When I saw the play “In 
White America,” I thought how 
well it showed just how dumb 
the Southern white man is to 
keep the Negro people under his 
foot. When the white man asked 
the Negro why he wanted to be 
free, there were only a few 
words necessary to answer him: 
the Negro wants to be free to go 
and do things just as the whites 
do, and have some money in his 
pocket just like the whites do, 
because the Negro works just as 
hard to live as the whites do. 
NOTHING WILL STOP US 

It is hard to see how white 
men can act as they have done 
to women. No black man ever 
tries to run over a white woman 
as the white man tries to run 
over the Negro woman. It seems 
as if the white men are the very 
ones who are trying so hard to 
mix up the races — but only if 
they can be the ones to do it. 
There are some white women 
who see what the white men are 
up to, though. 

And there are many who see 
through the white man’s attempt 
to keep the black folks down by 
calling them “Communists.” That 
will not stop people from going 
on to fight on for what they want, 
for nothing, will stop us now. 


By Harry McShane 

Glasgow, Scotland — Ord- 
inary people everywhere 
are alarmed about the dang- 
er of a world war springing 
from the situation in Viet- 
Nam. It has become the 
main topic of discussion in 
political circles. The declara- 


Philadelphia 
Anti-Poverty 
Farce Shown 

Philadelphia, Pa. — There 
was great enthusiasm here 
in Philadelphia the night 
that neighborhood meetings 
were held to explain the vot- 
ing and nominating process 
for poor people to sit on nei- 
ghborhood Anti-Poverty Ac- 
tion Committees. These com- 
mittees are supposed to in- 
volve poor people in the Ad- 
ministration’s so-called War 
on Poverty. The committees 
of poor people are to work 
out plans for helping them- 
selves. 

It sounds like a fine idea. Many 
thousands of people, especially 
Negroes, turned out for the meet- 
ings. Drum and bugle bands 
were marching. The Girls Scouts 
and Boy Scouts came out. 

A STACKED COMMITTEE 

What the people heard did 
not leave them enthusiastic. It 
turns out that the local commit- 
tees will only be able to suggest 
plans. Each of 12 local commit- 
tees, of 12 members each,|j will 
choose one delegate to the city- 
wide Philadelphia Anti-Poverty 
Action Committee. On this city- 
wide committee, besides the 12 
delegates from local committees, 
will sit 19 friendly gentlemen 
from such “civic groups” as the 
Chamber of Commerce, the 
Greater Philadelphia Movement, 
the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, 
and other protectors of privileges, 
as well as the . president of city 
council, a none too subtle racist 
(Northern style). 

This city-wide committee is 
supposed to “coordinate” all the 
local suggestions, make sugges- 
tions of its own, and then send 
them to the Federal Government 
which gives final approval. It 
will be 12 poor people against 19 
defenders of privilege. That’s 
called involving the poor. 

By the way, in addition to a 
“War on Poverty” that spends 
less in a year than the real war 
in Vietnam spends in a few 
months, there is the matter of 
dates. The elections for local 
committee members are to be 
held May 26. All final plans 
must be submitted to the Govern- 
ment by June 5. In nine days 
there are supposed to be meetings 
of the local committees, a meet- 
ing of the city-wide committee, 
and a final decision on plans to 
be submitted! And Johnson talks 
about North Vietnam! 

SAME OLD STORY 

This “War on Poverty” and 
its “involvement of the poor” are 
the old deal of promise-them-any- 
thing, but-give-them-Arpege. The 
“anything” in this case being a 
poverty program of, by, and for 
the poor. The “Arpege” being the 
old now-you-see-it, now-you-don’t- 
runaround that is a tradition 
with bourgeois reform. 

After hearing the whole Story 
explained at a meeting, one wo- 
man told the audience, “I feel 
empty.” 

A lot of hopes were raised and 
a lot of hopes were shattered. A 
lot of people will be the wiser. 


tion of support for American 
policy by the Labour Cabi- 
net while posing as the 
apostles of peace is an ex- 
ample of Appalling hypo- 
crisy which does not seem 
to have registered with most 
of the “Lefts” in this 
country. 

So engrossed are they with 
anti-Americanism that they fail 
to recognize that NONE of the 
great powers are willing to let 
the people of Viet-Nam deter- 
mine their own destiny. They are 
unwilling to recognize the cour- 
ageous stand taken by many of 
the American people against the 
policy of the militarists and re- 
actionaries in their country. 
Nevertheless, that stand is being 
taken. 

SPIRIT OF FREEDOM LIVES 

It is unpopular to say so, but 
the spirit generated by America’s 
great struggle against foreign 
domination still lives with large 
sections of the American people 
and has had an influence on the 
struggle for freedom throughout 
the world. Over a long period of 
years, thousands of victims of 
j. religious and political persecu- 
tion found refuge in America. 
There is of course, the class 
struggle, but names like Eugene 
V. Debs, Joe Hill and Tom Moon- 
ey testify to the courage of the 
working class of America. Mosit 
of the best Marxist literature 
has come to Britain from, or via, 
America: As we show elsewhere 
in this paper, it still comes. 

Boast as we may, there is noth- 
ing in Britain to equal the readi- 
ness of the American people — 
Negro and white — to risk every- 
thing in order to defeat the ra- 
cialists of the South. The politi- 
cal struggle, while harder, is on 
a higher level than in this coun- 
try. The attitude of President 
Johnson on Civil Rights and the 
Ku KIux Klan can only be ex- 
plained by the extent of the grow- 
ing movement in America. The 
haters of everything American 
will never be able to understand 
this. The highlight of struggle in 
the eyes of our “Lefts” is a march 
to the American Embassy. 

OPPOSE ALL IMPERIALISM 

It is not possible for any of 
us to excuse American military 
policy. We refuse, however, to 
let that blind us to the historical 
and immediate political back- 
ground to the struggle. The 
American forces are tolerated in 
Asia only because many people 
in that part of the world regard 
their presence a lesser evil than 
domination by China. The people 
of Asia are the victims of a strug- 
gle that has nothing to do with 
freedom. Freedom will come to 
them only when they are in the 
position to win it for themselves. 

We in Britain must oppose the 
support given by the Govern- 
ment to the policy of America. 
We must go further and demand 
the withdrawal of the British 
forces in other parts of Asia. At 
the same time, we must do all 
we can to prevent the minds of 
the British workers from being 
poisoned by the pro-Chinese and 
pro-Russian elements in this 
country. We take our stand 
alongside our Marxist-Humanist 
comrades in America who have 
under great difficulties done so 
much to clarify our minds on 
the character of the problems 
now facing the world. 

We must fight capitalism re- 
gardless of what kind of flag 
it flies. We are against both 
sides in the war. We are NOT 
anti-American. We stand for 
world solidarity of all who wish 
to work for the new society. 
That rides out all forms of na- 
tional hatred. 

(From the Scottish 

Marxist-Humanist) 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 
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Marchers’ Morals Show Southern Immorality 


Detroit, Mich.— Recently one of 
the Congressmen from Alabama 
made accusations that the Free- 
dom March from Selma to Mont- 
gomery was filled with immora- 
lity, and that this was the basic 
purpose of the March. He claim- 
ed to have pictures and docu- 
ments to prove it, but nobody 
was ever shown any of them. 
Some Catholic priests who were 
in the March swore there was not 
a word of truth in any of the ac- 
cusations. 

I was taught a long time ago 


of the white workers seemed con- 
fused as to what really had hap- 
pened, and why those race-hating 
Southerners could want a Negro 
to take them to a “club” in Wash- 
ington. 

AFTER THE MARCH 

One Negro woman who has a 
grocery store a few miles off 
Highway 80 has a 16 year old 
daughter, who sometimes takes 
care of the store with two of 
her friends. The week after the 
March, two white men came to 
the store and asked what this 


the store open ever since, staying 
up nights to guard it, but so far 
nothing more has been heard 
from anyone. 

The woman storekeeper said 
the incident made tears run down 
her face as she thought of Mrs. 
Liuzzo, dead for merely having 
a young Negro riding in the car 
with her. This is the Southern 
white man— at least that part of 
him that relates to his “moral- 
ity.” There is much more to his 
actions, his attitudes, and his 
distortion of the truth. 


On The Line 


Back and Kidney Trouble 
Mark Auto Jitney Drivers 


By John Allison 

This can be said without fear of doubt: If you are a 
jitney driver in any auto factory in Detroit or elsewhere, 
you can be sure there is a backache in your future. With- 
out exception, the condition of your work makes back- 
aches and kidney trouble an everyday part of your work- 
ing life. f 


Experience has shown that 
management does not care or try 
to improve the conditions jitney 
drivers have to work under. 


There is no air in jitney tires, 
they’re just hard pressed rubber; 
there are no springs, no shock 
absorbers, none of the comforts 
you will find in your family car. 


that when somebody makes that 
kind of statement, for the sole 
purpose of degrading th ; other 
people, the thing to do is ignore 
it, and pass it over as ignorance. 
But knowing the Southern white 
man and his method of distor- 
tion, as most of the Negroes 
who have grown up in the South 
do, I would just like to say that 
if there was any “immorality” 
at all, no Southern white would 
even mention it, unless it was 
some relationship between a 
white woman and a Negro man. 

SOUTHERN “MORALITY” 

If one wants to see the South- 
ern white man for what he really 
is, insofar as his “morality” or 
“immorality” goes, the area 
from Selma to Montgomery on 
Highway 80 is the place to see it. 
There are dozens of white men 
living with Negro women, and in 
Lowndes County, the percentage 
of mulatto children, whose fathers 
are white, is higher than any- 
where in the state of Alabama. 

Before the loud talk about the 
March was over, the mayor of 
Selma and his white lawyer came 
to Washington, D.C., and that 
night got what they thought was 
an Uncle Tom Negro to take 
them someplace where they 
could find a Negro woman. Un- 
fortunately for them he was a 
confidence man, playing the role 
of a stupid Uncle Tom, and he 
took them for $100. When this 
mess hit the headlines every 
Negro in our shop knew what 
had been involved, although some 


mother would say if a man asked 
for her daughter. She told them 
that it would depend on who the 
man was, and what the daughter 
had to say. 

They laughed, but several days 
later they came back again and 
one of the men said he wanted to 
go with her daughter. She asked 
him if he had any sister for her 
son. In fact, she was so angry, 
she even asked if they had a 
sister for her husband. They were 
shocked and said, “This civil 
rights thing sure has gone to 
your head!” 

Several nights later the daugh- 
ter and her friends were working 
at the store, a few yards from 
the house. When the mother saw 
the white men’s car pull up, she 
took a weapon and went to the 
store. She found the three girls 
huddled in the corner with fright 
in their eyes. She swung and hit 
the white man who seemed the 
most aggressive and floored him, 
and when he got up off the floor 
and grabbed her she floored him 
again. 

The daughter and her trends 
began to yell that the white man 
had a gun, .so she got her own 
gun from where she had it hid- 
den in the store and told her 
daughter to open the door to the 
freezer. But as she started to 
pull the white man toward it, his 
friend asked her please to let 
them go and they would not be 
back any more. The woman, her 
husband, and their son have kept 
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Chrysler Transfer Practices 
Violate Workers’ Seniority 


Detroit, Mich. — Seniority 
is supposed to protect the 
the rights of workers who 
have put in the most time 
in a plant — the longer you 
have worked in a plant, the 
more protection you’re sup- 
posed to have. 

But what they’re doing in 
transferring workers from Plant 
3 at Chrysler Highland Park 
makes a joke out of seniority. 
Some 1,000 workers in Plant 3 
are being transferred into Plants 
4, 5 and 6 at Highland Park or 
into another Detroit suburb plant 
in Sterling Township, because 
Plant 3 is being torn down to 
provide space for Chrysler en- 
gineers. 

BAD POLICY 

At first the company and union 
had a policy of transferring low- 
seniority men to the other plants 
first. It soon became clear that 
the union officials did not think 
too much about what the effects 
of this policy would be, but they 
soon found out — from the men. 

The company placed the low- 
seniority men first transferred on 
the better high-paying jobs, so by 
the time the high seniority men 
were transferred, many had to 
take harder, lower-paying jobs 
and even had to change their 
classifications. 

Now this is no small thing. 
Both vacation pay and retirement 
pay are based on your classifica- 
tion rate, so a worker who 
worked for 20-30 years and had a 
comparatively good paying job 
suddenly found that the transfer 
meant not only that he had a 
harder and lower-paying job, he 
also would be losing money on 
his vacation pay and retirement 
benefits. And at the same time, 
the low-seniority man with five 
or less years was making more 
money, receiving more vacation 
pay and building more retire- 
ment benefits. 

TRANSFER TRICKERY 

Chrysler is known to have 
many older workers, and it is 
equally known that the company 
wants to get rid of these older 
workers because they’ve worked 
too long too hard to keep up with 
the speed of Automation produc- 
tion. By this trick of the com- 
pany in transferring the work- 
ers, it succeeded in some cases to 
force some older workers to-quit. 


Some who quit still bad two or 
three more years to work before 
they were eligible to receive re- 
tirement benefits, but rather than 
go onto a lower paying job and 
classification that would lower 
their retirement income, they 
quit now. Others quit because 
the jobs they were transferred 
to were just too hard for them to 
take at their age. 

Then the men began to raise 
cain with the union and company 
at these injustices. Because of 
this rank-and-file pressure, the 
company started to transfer from 
the top — but continued to trans- 
fer from the bottom also. The 
whole situation was one of com- 
plete confusion — and it still is. 

UNEQUAL REPRESENTATION 

On top of all this, the union 
and company negotiated a n 
agreement that would permit 
skilled workers to transfer to 
comparable jobs at the Sterling 
plant and take their seniority 
rights with them. But not one 
production worker was permitted 
to be transferred to the Sterling 
plant with seniority rights. 

If a production worker wants 
to transfer to the Sterling plant, 
he has to start out as a new 
worker with no seniority whatso- 
ever — regardless of how much 
time he has at the Highland 
Park plant. That’s what gets you. 
You have workers in the same 
plant, with the same union and 
management — hut anything but 
equal representation if you’re a 
production worker. 

That’s not all. At the same 
time the company was making 
these transfers, it was also hir- 
ing new employees. There is 
nothing wrong with hiring new 
employees, but there is a clause 
in the contract that is supposed 
to protect the shift preference 
rights of seniority workers — and 
the company hired new men on 
the day shift while other work- 
ers with 20 or more years were 
transferred from day shift to the 
afternoon or midnight shift. 

Angry rank-and-file workers 
have been able to force union 
officials to do something about 
this violation, but these are the 
kinds of things that happen day- 
in and day-out in the auto shops 
that very few people outside the 
auto shops ever hear about. 
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TRY A WILD HORSE 

There is a false belief by some 
that riding a jitney in a factory 
is fun. Try riding a wild horse — 
it is not quite the same as riding 
a tame one. Try driving a jitney 
over bolts, nuts, screws, holes 
in the pavement and over other 
debris left lying around on the 
floor. 

You see, there is no Highway 
Department in the shop to keep 
the pavement in repair. There 
are no clean-up, paint-up, fix-up 
crews working there. 

But there is one thing there is 
plenty of, and you hear it over 
and over again: Get that produc- 
tion Make that stoek! Keep that 
jitney moving! 

The Plant Safety Department 
issues jitney drivers permits to 
drive in the shop. You receive a 
safety book with your permit. 
But just try and do what the 
book says. You won’t work long. 

Your supervisor will use any 
means whatsoever to keep pro- 
duction rolling. When that start- 
ing whistle blows, you get going 
and you’d better not stop. If 
there’s any conflict between the 
supervisor’s orders and the book, 
the book goes out the window. 

JITNEYS AND AUTOMATION 

Before the jitneys and Auto- 
mation came into the shops, 
there were stock chasers, guys 
who either carried stock to the 
line or pushed it around in a 
cart. With the introduction of the 
jitney, which can handle much 
bigger loads much faster, the 
stock chasers were practically 
eliminated. 

Where the jitneys knocked out 
the stock chasers, when Auto- 
mation came into the shops, it 
didn’t knock out the jitneys, it 
just speeded them up. Before 
Automation you handled some 10 
loads a day, with Automation 
you had to handle 20 loads a 
day. 

There used to be a time when 
jitney drivers could take a break 
when production stopped. Now 
when production stops, the jit- 
ney driver has to use this time to 
try and get caught up to be even 
with stock supplies when produc- 
tion starts up again. What it all 
comes down to is that jitney 
drivers often end up like a prize 
■fighter who has taken too much 
punishment. 

TOO MUCH PUNISHMENT 

The prizefighter who has his 
head battered and jarred too 
many times ends up with his 
brains scrambled — he’s punch 
drunk and finished. For the jit- 
ney driver, his back and insides 
are so jarred and battered that 
he wind® up with his back strap- 
ped up in a corset and going to 
the hospital for kidney treat- 
ment. So far as being able to 
keep on working like this, the 
jitney driver is much like the 
prizefighter — finished. The body 
wasn’t made to take this punish- 
ment. 

Gradually it becomes clear in 
the world of work and movement 
and Automation and jitneys and 
fast moving lines and more and 
more production. The worker is 
on a collision course with this 
kind of world of work. 
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EDITORIALS 

Opposition to War Spreads in U.S. 

So great has the opposition to the Administration’s policies in 
Vietnam become, that the U.S. State Department has now hatched 
a new plan to launch a series of “tours” by top officials to campuses 
throughout the country “to explain the U.S. policy” and seek 
support for it. None of the daily press in this country dares to label 
the planned campaign as openly or as honestly as has the Canadian 
press, with headlines such as that which appeared in The Vancouver 
Sun: “U.S. to Brainwash Colleges on War.” This is precisely what 
the Administration is hoping to do. 

The alarm of the daily press in this country at the ever- 
tighter censorship of news being allowed out of Vietnam, and the 
harsh restrictions on newsmen there has, unfortunately, not prevent- 
ed them from their own censorship of news in this country. Yet, 
despite an almost complete press blaek-out of how widespread have 
been the “teach-ins” which began at the University of Michigan on 
March, 24, when 2500 students and professors conducted an all- 
night discussion on Vietnam policy, this method of protest has 
spread quickly throughout the land. The fact that more than 50 
such teach-ins had already been held was one of the main reasons 
for Administration alarm. The other spur to their new “Operation 
Brainwash” was the mass picketing at the White House over Easter 
week-end, when more than 20,000 students, over twice the number 
that the organizers of the March had expected, converged to drama- 
tize their deep anti-war convictions. The most recent, and most 
publicized “teach-in” at Washington, D. C., was televised to 100 
campuses in 35 states. 

The widespread character of the condemnation of American 
policy in Vietnam is seen also in the many shades of the spectrum 
involved in the various forms of opposition. Almost every shade of 
political conviction is represented — from the radicals to the liberals 
and from students to Senators such as Wayne Morse of Oregon 
and Alaska’s Senator Gruening. Even Senators Fulbright and 
Mansfield are openly critical of the conduct of the war. 

In the face of all of this, it is revealing indeed that President 
Johnson must now count in his camp the very man whose warlike 
policies the American people defeated in such overwhelming num- 
bers last November, but whose policies LBJ himself is now carrying 
out — Barry Goldwater, who took time out from his trip to Paris 
to declare that “my President has done the right thing in the right 
way” in Vietnam. 

It is dismaying that the Administration’s conduct makes it so 
easy for the totalitarian rulers throughout the world to sell their 
various brands of “anti-Americanism,” in order to boost their own 
dreams of world conquest. But it is more dismaying for anyone to 
conclude that being against American imperialism means that you 
must be for the imperialism of the other orbit. 

People must not be made to choose between only two alter- 
natives — Anglo-American orbit, or Sino-Soviet orbit. The split in each 
of these orbits tells of more than intra-capitalist divisions. It 
reflects the third world of the masses of people everywhere, — in 
the technically underdeveloped countries and in each of the tech- 
nically advanced countries. 

Just as Hitler felt impelled to call his party “National Socialist”, 
so De Gaulle is now trying to align himself with “a third force.” 
It will not do. No truly independent force will accept as allies 
those who give the type of “support” that a rope gives to a hanging 
man. The proof, the only proof, of true opposition to exploitation 
and occupation is the reconstruction of society from below in each 
country. 

Johnson’s heart which bleeds so much for the South Viet- 
namese and the Dominican people (See “Our Life and Times”, p. 8), 
must start bleeding for the American Negro, who in his own 
country is not only exploited and discriminated against, but can 
be murdered with impunity, because that mighty power — the 
United States — can send 42,000 troops to Vietnam and 30,000 to 
the Dominican Republic in one moment “to protect American 
lives”, but has done nothing for 100 years to protect American 
lives here. 

May Day — Truth and Distortion 

May 1st — that date which commemorates the long and bloody 
struggle of workers to win the eight-hour day in this country — 
has been perverted on both sides of the Iron Curtain into the 
exact opposite for which it stands. It has taken painstaking “rewrit- 
ing” of history to transform into a so-called “Communist holiday” 
what was the American workers’ day of demonstration for the 
eight-hour day — and was then adopted by workers throughout the 
world after the 1886 General Strike was put down in blood by the 
Chicago police in Haymarket Square. 

In Russia, May Day has now become one more chance for 
Russian rulers to display their latest military threats to all of 
humanity. In Peking, it is the occasion to gather three million 
people to hear the United States denounced. 

In the United States, meanwhile, May 1st has been turned 
into something dubbed “Law Day” by an Administration which to 
this day has been unable to enforce a Supreme Court Decision 
made 11 years ago, or to see to it that a single white supremacist 
murderer in the benighted South has ever yet been brought to 
justice. Indeed, “Mother’s Day”, the very Sunday after “Law Day,” 
saw the three KKK murderers of Mrs. Viola Liuzzo, Detroit mother 
of five, celebrated as “heroes” in Alabama following the hung-jury 
trial of the man who was actually seen firing Hie shots into her 
body as she drove along Highway 80. 

The true spirit of May Day has, nonetheless, this year been 
rekindled by a new surge of struggles among almost every element 
in the battle for a truly new society. 

The recent Hamtramck teacher sitdown in which 120 members 
of the American Federation of Teachers (AFL-CIO) remained in 
the auditorium of Copernicus School for four days in order to win 
their strike for better wages and fringe benefits, was history-mak- 
ing not only because they were using the same tactic their own 
fathers used in the great 1937 auto sitdown in that same neighbor- 
hood. It was history-making also because they won the aid both of 
organized workers such as the restaurant employees who sent in 
food to them, and even of the pupils and their parents who 
picketed in support outside the school. 

Labor solidarity and militancy such as this in 1965 is far from 
a mere repetition of 1937 — it is an important sign of a new aware- 
ness and a new stage in labor struggles throughout the entire 
country. 
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'NUCLEAR MOTHER' 

The painting “Nuclear Moth- 
er” in your April issue was a 
magnificent addition to your 
front page! 

Artist 
New York 

* * * 

I would like to see the origi- 
nal painting of “Nuclear Moth- 
er” very much. I keep wond- 
ring if the original was in 
color, or in black and white, 
as you reproduced it. It is a 
very moving piece of work. 

Office Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

Editor’s Note: The painting 
is in color, and the reproduc- 
tion in black and white could 
not possibly do it justice. We 
are very grateful to the artist, 
Helen Andersen, an active 
worker for peace, for allowing 
us to reproduce it that way, 
nonetheless, as her contribu- 
tion to our April anti-war is- 
sue. 

* * * 

YOUTH IN FERMENT 

Hurray for the Glasgow 
students who protested in sym- 
pathy with the Berkeley stu- 
dents when the University of 
Strathclyde in Scotland an- 
nounced plans to award an 
honorary degree to Clark 
Kerr! The Student Association 
at the University voted 72 to 
66 to disassociate itself from 
any such thing in protest over 
Kerr’s “illiberal views over the 
rights of the students of the 
University of California to or- 
ganize themselves on the 
campus.” The Berkeley after- 
math is certainly far from 
over. 

Correspondent 

Britain 

* * * 

There is a lot of ferment on 
U.S. campuses today. At K.U. 
here the students have been 
in all kinds of protests, from 
civil rights to the firing of the 
track coach, from the proposed 
new Fraser Hall to Vietnam 
and the military draft. They 
even formed committees to 
fight the increase in the price 
of coffee in local restaurants. 
By jove, I tell you there is a 
whole history to write here. I 
only wish I had more time to 
write it up for you. But the 
program leaves little room to 
think of carrying out research 
on anything outside of the of- 
ficial curriculum. 

Student 

Lawrence, Kansas 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: See story of 
K.U. demonstration, p. 7. 

* * * 

The Berkeley and Selma 
news has been a great thing 
for us in England. We have 
had a “down” period of about 
18 months or so (brought 
about by false hopes of too 
many people in the Labour 
Party and the General Elec- 
tion) but the blinkers are now 
fast coming off and as people 
see Wilson in his true light, 


so they begin to think and act 
independently once mope. This 
has been the context of the 
time in which the newB of di- 
rect action has come from the 
U.S. 

P.C. 

England 

* * * 

Since I want a copy of your 
pamphlet on the Berkeley Stu- 
.dent rebellion crisis I hope 
you will announce in your 
paper or otherwise the price 
and title as soon as it appears. 
I was a student at UCLA. and 
loved the big' college spirit 
and atmosphere and also the 
freedom for all, the greatest 
variety of speakers, sampling 
of all philosophies! 

I want to buy a copy of your 
student rebellion pamphlet! I 
hope my cutting articles has 
been of help! 

New Reader 

California 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: See page 1 
for advance order prices, and 
many .thanks for your clip- 
pings. They have helped a 
great deal. 

* * * 

THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

What is important in the 
Challenge to the Mississippi 
delegation is not whether they 
succeed or not, but the in- 
volvement and development of 
the Negroes in Mississippi. It 
is a mistake to deal top much 
with legalisms, and ignore the 
dynamics of the movement. 

The success of the challenge 
at the Democratic Convention 
was not measured by whether 
they got seated, but by the 
fact that they got the story 
to the nation and that 90 
working-class Negroes from 
Mississippi were Freedom 
Democratic Party candidates. 

The same thing is true with 
the challenge. Some think 
success will be measured by 
whether some congressmen 
get unseated. But to me the 
real success'' will be measured 
in terms of getting the popu- 
lation of Mississippi actively 
involved in the challenge, 
whether it succeeds or not. 

Activist 

Los Angeles 

* * * __ 

The right to vote in the 
South is the critical issue for 
them at this point. But we 
have that right here, and have 
found there are just too many 
political tricks. It makes me 
wonder how many political 
marriages between Negro and 
white politicians will result 
from all of this new struggle. 

The rank and file are very 
sympathetic to the cause of 
civil rights, but they seldom 
have a chance to participate. 
The leaders always do the job 
“for” us, and get the head- 
lines. But in our shop 3 stew- 
ards went around and took up 
a collection for Selma, and got 
$200 right away. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 


The right-winger Buckley 
gave a talk here to off-duty 
cops at some “Holy Name So- 
ciety” or something. When he 
praised the Selma cops for 
their treatment of the civil 
rights marchers he got tre- 
mendous applause. And 
throughout the whole affair 
sat Mayor Wagner with his 
hands folded. He has found it 
a little difficult since to ex- 
plain why he did not protest. 

Under the circumstances it 
was certainly good to see that, 
in contrast to the cops, the 
Catholic people in the St. Pat- 
rick’s Day Parade here car- 
ried a big sign in Gaelic that 
read “We Shall Overcome.” 

Working Woman 
New York 
* * * 

QUESTION OF THE TIME 

Bravo ! Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
“Two Worlds” last issue ex- 
pressed the theory of aliena- 
tion in a manner that it has 
become a newspaper question 
in the spirit that “newspaper 
questions have become ques- 
tions of the time.” 

Eugene Walker 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

When I met with a friend 
the other night it was my in- 
tention to speak about Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s article on 
“Marx’s Debt to Hegel” but be- 
fore I got time to do so, he 
spoke to me about it. It is both 
excellent and although theo- 
retical it is very inspiring. 

I wish we could get it dis- 
tributed in thousands of cop- 
ies. It is very readable and I 
don’t know of anyone who 
could do it . so well. Widely 
circulated it would do a great 
deal of good. 

H. McS. 

Scotland 

* * * 

THE WORKING CLASS 

I found your pamphlet 
Workers Battle Automation a 
graphic, moving presentation 
of the human problems in- 
volved in the issue. It should 
be of particular value for those 
undergoing this divisive ami- 
malizing process. At the same 
time, it is difficult for me to 
visualize a worker who is not 
himself enduring the effects 
of automation or near to some- 
one who is, deriving much 
from the rendition. I rather 
think such a worker would 
consider it overdrawn. For in- 
stance, I myself, despite my 
alleged ability to think would, 
had I not met workers who 
were being subjected to this 
dehumanizing thing, find it 
hard to believe. 

The most unfortunate part 
of the matter is the natural 
receptivity in the minds of 
workers for the slogan “You 
can’t stop progress.”. The 
dilemma created by the am- 
bivalence of the slogan is of 
a very pressing nature and ' 
one to which workers’ control 
offers the only solution. 

Supporter 

Canada 

* * * 

Our International — the 
ILGWU — was supporting the 
District 65 Retail workers 
strike in the garment area 
here, so on my lunch hour I 
went over to help them picket 
I called one scab a rat — and 
the rest of the pickets picked 
it up and made a song out of 
it! 

It was a great lunch hour, 
arid it reminded me of the 
good old days when strikes 
were militant, and so was my 
union. But what these pickets 
added that was brand new was 
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just making up a song on the 
spur of the moment like that. 
It was really jolly. 

Garment Worker 
New York 
* * * 

I would like to offer a 
couple of criticisms of News 
& Letters. One, you seem to 
put an undue emphasis upon 
spontaneous activity. By that 
I mean that the consciousness 
of injustice does not mean 
that the sufferer knows how 
to remove that injustice. A 
baby flails his arms, but it 
accomplishes little. 

Also, with the decrease in 
the producing working class 
I don’t see how they are to be 
the only vehicle for the mas- 
sive social changes needed. To 
think that they will be, seems 
to me to he metaphysical and 
a denial of the Marxian meth- 
od of examining this condi- 
tions in existence. 

Do keep my issue of News 
& Letters coming each month, 
however. I’ll try to get a dona- 
tion coming your way soon. 

Student 

r : Philadelphia 

l * * * * 

It did my heart good to see 
a picket line that was as lively 
as the one before Blooming- 
dale’s Department Store here. 
Negro and white marched to- 
gether, very friendly to each 
other. Though the Manhattan 
store is unionized, the store 
at the ritzy section in Queens 
is not, but they put up a pic- 
ket-line at that store, too. 

It was sickening to see all 
those middle-class women walk 
through the line and not even 
take the literature from the 
pickets. I watched for about 
an hour, and I think I must 
have been the only one who 
didn’t cross the line. Somehow, 
if a worker crossed a line it 
wouldn’t disturb me as much 
because I figure that someday 
they will find out what it 
means when somebody crosses 
their line. But these people 
will just never know. 

Working Woman 
New York 
* * * 

PEACE MARCHES 

We were delighted with the 
story about the Teach-ins as 
reported in the April issue. 

We went on a supporting 
Peace Walk on April 17 to 
show our sympathy with the 
March on Washington, protest- 
ing the Dirty War in Vietnam. 
No incidents, no arrests. We 
were even allowed to carry 
our banners to Stanley Park 
to “Speakers Corner,” which 
is a Hyde Park type place. 
The mounted police were all 
around and I thought they 
looked kind of lonely, be- 
cause they were so very sep- 
arate from everyone. We did 
have Nazi hecklers, but only 
a handful. Boy, are they vio- 
lent! Our crowd remained 
very loving an non-violent . . . 

New Friend 
Canada 
* * * 

There was a fantastically 
wide divergence of political 
views represented in the dem- 
onstration at the Federal 
Building here on Easter to 
protest the war in Vietnam. 
The marchers numbered about 
5000, bust they were far from 
united. 

In fact, there were really 
two Marches. 

In the rally for the smaller 
March (which was very Mao- 
ist) an IWW youth who is a 
student at San Francisco State 
College, got up to criticize the 
U.S. policies, but refused to 


take sides with China or North 
Vietnam, or even the Viet- 
cong. He was booed down. 
There was such disgust among 
many in the crowd at this 
booing, however, that he later 
had to be recalled to the plat- 
form to speak again uninter- 
rupted. 

I feel that, in a Peace Dem- 
onstration there can be many 
different opinions, but if all 
are unified on the question of 
opposition to war they should 
be able to march together and 
speak under their own ban- 
ners. We made sure that News 
& Letters April issue was 
there and was sold, and we 
also sold three copies of Marx- 
ism and Freedom. 

Committee Member 

California 

* * * 

I was very happy with your 
pro-peace headline in the last 
issue, which indicates that 
peace is popular. 

Pacifist 

California 

* * * 

The subheading about Com- 
munists opposing the CND 
(Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament) March which you 
used for my article last issue 
was unfortunately somewhat 
misleading and I would sug- 
gest that you print an apology 
next time, saying that this 

time they will not nominally 

oppose CND — they merely 
oppose CND holding a prin- 
cipled position of doing any- 
thing radical that would make 
its criticism of Wilson clear. 

L.O. 

England 

* * * 

EDWARD R. MURROW 

I know you make no dis- 
tinction in what you call 
“bourgeois journalists”, but 
who could help admiring the 
integrity of one like Edward 
R. Marrow, who, at the height 
of the McCarthy period in 
1954, produced an entire pro- 
gram devoted . against him. 1 
cannot help but mourn the 
man who said: “It was no time, 
if indeed there ever was such 
a time for men who opposed 
Senator McCarthy’s methods 
to keep silent.” 

Journalist 
New York 

* * * 

SOME CORRECTIONS 

I received your April issue 
with pleasure. I don’t know 
English very well, but it 
seems to me that “dirigeants 
sociaux” is better translated 
by “social rulers" and not 
“social directors.” 

2) By “rapport de produc- 
tion” Marx meant “mode of 
production” and not “rela- 
tion.” Relation deals only with 
two elements in the produc- 
tion cycle; mode of produc- 
tion is the totality of relations 
of all four elements of the 
production cycle. 

3) “Annono”: this was the 
means and structure for dis- 
tribution in the Roman Em- 
pire. A series of warehouses 
and bureaus which stored and 
distributed the “annoaae” (ra- 
tions of subsistence, clothing, 
etc., especially for the State 
bureaucrats). To translate this 
by “annual” seems to me a 
serious error. 

You have, however, given 
the essentials of my thesis and 
I would be delighted to hear 
Miss Dunayevskaya’s criticisms 
for, if I err, I don’t like to re- 
main in error. 

N.B. I would like to buy 20 
copies of this issue of N & L. 

Bruno Rim 
Brescia, Italy 


NEW FRIENDS IN ITALY 

We are a group of young 
workers who were first in the 
Communist Party and have 
gone out of it some months 
ago, thinking that it was a 
party of petty-bourgeois and 
intellectuals, and workers 
couldn’t make use of it to 
generalize their fight. 

In order that we are able 
to progress in our political 
work, we need more news as 
possible about the workers’ 
fight in other countries. We 
have read with great interest 
the April 1963 issue of your 
journal, which we borrowed 
from a friend of ours. In that 
publication we found subjects 
of other News & Letters pub- 
lications. 

We don’t know how much 
money we must send to re- 
ceive them, nor if you have 
still some copies of them but 
we would like to get them if 
possible. We hope you’ll write 
as soon as possible. 

Factory Group 
Italy 
* * * 

MARXISM & FREEDOM 

I have found Marxism and 
Freedom a very valuable book. 

I had to break my head over 
the first half, because Marx- 
ism is by no means easy to me. 

I floundered through various 
forms of the “People’s Marx” 
and I believe I actually read 
the first volume of Das Kapital 
in English in my youth, but I 
think my natural level must be 
about that of the Bolshevik 
sentry who was guarding the 
Kremlin after the October Rev- 
olution. Some smart guy was 
trying to sweet-talk his way 
in, but no matter what he said, 
the sentry always answered, 

“I only know one thing com- 
rade; there are two classes in 
society . . .” 

The theoretic part largely 
floated over my head, but 
when you got down to the 
Commune, I came to and 
stayed awake the rest of the 
time — until 4 a.m. as a matter 
of fact . . . 

I hope you are right about 
Lenin, because there has in- 
deed been a tendency lately 
to attribute the one-man rule 
and the conspiratorial role of 
the party to him. I remember 
someone once explaining this 
to me, and my disillusionment 
at the explanation . . . 

My activities during my own 
years in the movement were 
generally three: Jimmy Hig- 
gins work, hook reviews, and 
labor defense and civil rights. 

I have sat through countless 
meetings and rarely made a 
speech, (never more than a 
minute in length), or a motion. 
So it does not behoove me to 
criticize the theoretical part 
of your book, except to say 
that most of it seems plaus- 
ible and I hope it is true. 

Old Radical 
Colorado 

* * * 

I have two copies of Marx- 
ism and Freedom— the hard- 
cover 1958 edition which I 
purchased second-hand, and 
the 1964 paperback edition 
■which I bought through the 
publishers ... I liked it very 
much and carefully went 
through the whole book with 
the exception of the appen- 
dices, which were a bit too 
deep for me, although I was 
inspired enough by the book 
to go out and purchase many 
of the books mentioned in the 
selected bibliography ... 

Subscriber I 
New York 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

Mao Sides With Nasser on Israel 

Chinese Communism’s agility in accomodating itself to Arab 
nationalism is something new in the ever-changing yet ever-the- 
same Communist foreign policy of all-out anti-Americanism. One 
of the proofs of Khrushchev’s revisionism used to consist in show- 
ing that he let the Egyptian Communists rot in Nasser’s jails while 
Khrushchev “collaborated with the bourgeois nationalist, Nasser.” 
Presently, however, the desire to get Nasser into an all-out anti- 
United States stance has produced one of the many Maoist miracu- 
lous, instant transformations of “bourgeois nationalism” into the 
“the just struggle of the Arab peoples”, which — so Chou En-lai 
assures the editor-in-chief of the Middle East News Agency (1) — 
“will certainly be crowned with final victory.” 

The great “socialist” aim for which Chou is predicting, “final 
victory” turns out to be the diversion of the River Jordan from 
Israel: “U.S. imperialism is exerting all-round military political and. 
economic pressure on Arab countries in an attempt to force them 
to give up projects for diverting the River Jordan tributaries. But 
the great Arab people cannot be frightened ...” 

The paid press of Mao’s China proceeds to find kinship between 
this and the national liberation struggles of Asia and Africa: “The 
protracted struggle of the Arab people of Palestine and other 
Arab peoples against U.S. imperialism and its tool of aggression, 
Israel, is a just one and is part of the common struggle of the 
Asian and African peoples against imperialism headed by the U.S.” 
To which Ohou adds: “Of late, the U.S. has flagrantly stepped up 
arming Israel in collusion with West German militarism . . 

Whether dealing with “Trotskyism”, “German militarism”, 
“U.S. imperialism” or “Russan revisionism”, “Mao’s Thought" 
thrives on just such amalgams. Chou’s theme is repeated in the 
Kwangming Daily: “U.S. imperialism is wire-puller behind the 
collusion between West Germany and Israel in their attitude 
towards the Arab countries.” 

None of this display of dissolution of the class struggle into 
“the just struggle of the Arab people” — aiid on such an issue as 
the diversion of Jordan River from Israel as part of Nasser’s chau- 
vinist attempt to “drive Israel into the sea” ! — has detracted from 
Mao’s appeal not only among Us Communist, but his so-called 
independent Left, followers. 

It would be easy to conclude from this that Maoism’s adher- 
ents are irrational. And, in fact, one student of the Japanese scene 
considers Maoism’s conquest of the Japanese Communist Party at 
the very time of Mao’s opposition to the nuclear test-ban treaty as 
beyond rational explanations. (2) It is, however, necessary to take 
a second look at the Maoist blend of nationalism and anti-U.S. 
imperialism which passes for “internationalism”, this time on the 
question of the proposed treaty between Korea and Japan. 

“PATRIOTISM”, KOREAN, JAPANESE, CHINESE 

Here the double-tongued polemic is at its contortionist best as 
Mao’s China goes all out in opposition to the ROK-Japan Basic 
Treaty and, all out in praise of “patriotism” — Korean and Japanese. 
It seems that, on March 1, at a mass rally in Peking in opposition 
to the treaty, the main address was delivered by the Vice Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress 
and Chairman of the China Peace Committee — Kuo Mo-jo. Con- 
veniently forgetting China’s conquest of Tibet and invasion of China, 
“Asian fighting Asian” is now shown to be a sinister U.S, plot. 
Referring to the proposed treaty, the Communist leader said: “All 
this shows that U.S. imperialism is stepping up its vicious plan to 
make Asians fight Asians.” But, continued Kuo, “Asia today is a 
revolutionary Asia against U.S. imperialism, an Asia of storms 
and thunder.” (3) 

Despite the revolutionary thunder, however, the Chinese Com- 
munist appealed, not for revolution, but for “patriotism” and. 
patriotism not only on the part of the Koreans but also the Jap- 
anese ! To arouse the Koreans’ patriotism, which needed no chauvin- 
istic appeal from China, Kuo Mo-jo spoke of Japan today as of 
Tojo’s Japan which subjugated Korea: “the Japanese militarist 
forces are now attempting to resume the old path of aggression 
against Korea, China and Asia and revive the dream of a ‘Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.’ ” 

Having thus set the line for the Korean Communists to use, 
this “peace” leader went on also to praise Japanese patriots: “The 
Japanese people’s patriotic anti-U.S. struggle is surging forward." 
No militarist, however, need to fear that the designation of the 
patriotic struggle as a “people’s struggle” would exclude him. 
Ever since China threw down the gauntlet to Russia for leadership 
of the Communist world, the concept, “the people,” has been ex- 
panded to include “also the patriotic national bourgeoisie, and 
even certain kings, princes, and aristocrats who are patriotic.” (4) 
All one has to do to get anointed “patriot” is to join the “anti-U.S. 
struggle.” 

It would appear that Mao’s “internationalism” is pure and 
simple “anti-U.S. struggle.” While this is central to Mao’s concept 
of “international solidarity,” it is not the whole of the story: most 
assuredly not insofar as his non-Chinese adherents are concerned. 
It is to these we wish to turn. 

A SHORT CUT TO THEORY? 

Elsewhere (4) I have analyzed in detail Mao’s rise to power 
from the revolutionary he was in 1925-27, through the military 
genius he became in his protracted guerrilla warfare against Chiang 
Kai-shek, to the state-capitalist ruler he is now. What is known 
as “Mao’s Thought” inspires guerrilla warfare as substitute for 
social revolution and thrives, in easy, short, mathematical-type 
cathechisms and slogans as a sort of guerrilla short-cut to thought 
as if theory, like a city, can be outflanked. 

It is here that the “non-ideologist” — be he pragmatic “West- 
erner” or “mystic” Easterner — stands enthralled. It is here that 
the petty-bourgeois revolutionary’s desire for a short-cut to power 
finds succor. So characteristic of our state-capitalist age is the 
administrative mentality (out for quick solutions from above where 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

By Eugene Walker 

At Berkeley 

Students vs. Regents 

Within a week of each other, two contrasting calls for re- 
organization of the role of the student occurred at the University 
of California at Berkeley. The Meyer Committee, appointed by the 
Board of Regents of the University to review university regula- 
tions of student conduct and student organizations, submitted its 
report to the Regents. Following this, leaders of the Free Speech 
Movement called for the formation of a Free Student Union. 

The Free Student Union, currently being organized on the 
Berkeley campus, was reported in the press to be similar in 
organization to a trade union and could use a student strike as 
one of its weapons. The chief organizers of the movement have 
had their experience in the more spontaneous organization, now 
dissolved, the FSM. 

MEYER REPORT MOVES STUDENTS TO FIGHT IT 

The regulations recommended by the Meyer report are aimed 
at taking away many of the rights won by the Free Speech Move- 
ment and at keeping decision-making an administration monopoly. 
Non-university persons, will not be allowed to distribute material 
on campus. The chancellor will have the right to deny the use of 
university facilities to non-university speakers. The chancellor will 
be empowered to discipline students as he sees fit without any 
responsibility to students or faculty. Student government is subject 
to the rule of the chancellor. 

It was this Meyer report that moved the students to form the 
Free Student Union to fight it. It was a realization that the Board 
Of Regents was trying to take away all that the FSM had fought 
for, and won. The students now have to give serious thought to the 
fact that they are no longer fighting the administration alone, but 
the Regents and all the outside influence they bring with them. 

TWO WORLDS APART 

The potentialities for the role of the student that the Free 
Speech Movement has set forth in the Free Student Union, when 
contrasted to the role of the student as laid out by the Meyer 
Committee, is the contrast of two worlds. 

At Berkeley there is no argument that the first act against 
the students — taking away the right to distribute literature at 
Bancroft and Telegraph — was due to outside pressure of the 
business community, notably by William B. Knowland, whose paper 
was being picketed by students protesting discriminatory employ- 
ment practices. The university claims to be free from outside 
pressure, and uses this as an excuse for not letting students take 
positions on issues of the day specifically as University of California 
students; yet it is the outside influences which are dictating how 
the University should regulate student activities. This then is one 
world, their world, the infamous, industrial-miDtary-government 
complex that President Kerr expounded and against .which the 
students rebelled. 

The world of the Free Student Union has a much greater 
potential for the development of the student. The right to partici- 
pate in the important events of our day is something which the 
Free Speech Movement was seeking to establish. The Free Student 
Union has the possibility of following in FSM’s footsteps. We will 
follow its development, it is not just a matter to obtain the right 
to participate in off-campus activities without on-campus inter- 
ference. The question of no student control of what occurs on 
campus has also to be dealt with. 

FIGHT IS CONTINUOUS 

A few weeks ago the FSM, as such, was ended and many who 
were active in it said that they are glad that the organization had 
not stayed around after it had accomplished its goals. However, 
the Regents nd the University administration have shown that they 
have no intention of letting any of the attainments of the FSM 
stand. They instead see fit to continue to circumscribe the students’ 
activities to what they consider the proper channels. And even the 
“proper channels” can at times be improper, as the Berkeley 
administration’s action in nullifying the graduate students’ decision 
to rejoin student government showed. It has become obvious that 
the fight is not something which ends with one activity, but is a 
continuous activity. 

The question which must pow be posed, along with those of 
what concrete activity is to be taken, is the one which asks: Is 
activity itself enough? Involvement of students on all levels of deci- 
sion should involve more than the decision to participate in a given 
activitiy. It must involve the participation of a vast number of 
students in the serious working out of a comprehensive philosophy 
of the movement. It is only with this as a basis that the Regents 
and administration can be met. 
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Bureaucracy and Protest at Oberlin 

Editor’s Note: Almost a third of the student body at Oberlin College recently paraded with 
torches, when the Trustees by passed the students’ request for a more active role in running their col- 
lege. Below is a report by two of the participants,who detail what preceded the demonstration and 
what is likely to follow it. 


By Dennis Hale and 
Peter Miller 

Oberlin College, with an 
enrollment in 1965 of 2400 
students, is a small liberal 
arts college founded on a 
recovered swamp in north- 
ern Ohio. 

Since its inception in 1833, 
it was in the forefront of a 
number of radical causes 
ranging from abolition and 
prohibition to the accept- 
ance, on equal grounds, of 
Negro and women students. 
Some of its original students 
were rebels from Lane Sem- 
inary in Cleveland who bolt- 
ed from their own school 
when its administration 
would not allow them to dis- 
cuss abolition. 

Oberlin’s first business man- 
ager was one John Brown, and 
Oberlin College owned the farm 
from which he launched his raid 
on Harper’s Ferry. This spirit 
attracted the money of the Tap- 
pan brothers, two prominent 
Eastern abolitionists, and the tal- 
ents of the country’s greatest 
revivalist, Charles Grandison Fin- 
ney, who became Oberlin’s finest 
President. It also attracted a 
varied and exciting group of fac- 
ulty and students, who soon 
came to exercise nearly complete 
control over the College’s poli- 
cies. 

Yet within recent years the 
once decentralized power struc- 
ture at Oberlin has fallen into 
the hands of a few administra- 
tors, the faculty having willfully 
given up its power to use its 
time in the pursuit of the varied 
and complex pleasures and prob- 
lems of academia. The general 


desire for institutional efficiency 
has led, at Oberlin as at many 
other schools, to a large, self- 
justifying bureaucracy, jealous 
of its power and convinced of its 
importance. Oberlin is not yet a 
“multiversity,” but it has its own 
Clark Kerrs. 

In 1959 Professor Robert Ken- 
neth Carr of Dartmouth became 
President of Oberlin College. A 
respected scholar, liberal, oppo- 
nent of HUAC back in the days 
when HUAC was still dangerous, 
the faculty looked to Carr as 
the perfect college President. 

In the spring of 1961, Carr 
told students that no work would 
be started on the new dormitory 
construction program until the 
next fall, when students would 
be consulted in some formal way 
about what kind of dorms they 
wanted to live in. Students re- 
turned to campus in the fall of 
1961 to discover a massive men’s 
dormitory half completed. The 
reaction was immediate. 

A Committee of 42 was formed, 
and sent a petition to President 
Carr signed by 1800 students, de- 
manding that “no contracts be 
let, nor further decisions be 
made regarding the building pro- 
gram until current plans and 
fundamental issues have been 
reconsidered.” President Carr 
met with representatives of the 
Committee of 42, but refused to 
make any concessions except the 
placement of two students on a 
six-member Dormitory Advisory 
Committee. The dormitory pro- 
gram, however, was continued 
as before, and is scheduled for 
completion in 1966 ... 

The year 1963 saw a nhmber 
of other developments. Student 
protest over the dormitory and 
social rules issues, and the Pres- 


ident’s smug use of the in loco 
parentis argument to justify his 
actions, threatened to become 
more radical. . . . 

Thus, the coming of the pres- 
ent protest has been long ex- 
pected . . . Discontent culminated 
in the creation of the Student 
Congress, a three-hundred-mem- 
ber assembly with representa- 
tives from every dormitory and 
private house. The Congress 
made many specific proposals 
concerning educational policy, 
dormitory regulations, and social 
rules, yet its main proposal was, 
predictably, a radical revision 
of the power structure, via a 
“community council,” vested with 
wide powers, consisting of six 
faculty, six students, and three 
administrators. 

The Trustees arrived on cam- 
pus Friday, March 26, for one of 
their three annual meetings, hav- 
ing received copies of the Con- 
gress report. An “Interim Com- 
mittee for Action on Congress 
Proposals” was set up requesting 
formal entrance into the trustees 
meeting, to be followed up by a 
general negotiating session (no 
faculty member or student has 
been allowed formal entrance 
into a Trustee meeting for 133 
years). 

Although the President was 
not in favor of admitting stu- 
dents (he referred to the Stu- 
dent Congress as “shrill” and 
accused it of using Nazi tactics 
on the student body), the threat 
of demonstration was present 
and the Board acquiesced. Once 
admitted, however, student rep- 
resentatives made no significant 
gains. 

What is likely to follow? It’s 
difficult to foresee. The faculty 
has expressed its willingness to 
work with a student committee 
to hash out the Congress pro- 
posals, and the President will 
probably go along. The faculty 
will probably suggest (for the 
second time) that there be a 
third co-op; the Trustees (for 
the second time) will probably 
circumvent that decision . . . 

We are all walking on egg 
shells here. If the students get 
the feeling that it isn’t worth 
it, they will not protest. The 
alternative to fighting back is, 
in most cases, nihilism and ap- 
athy. It would be indeed tragic 
if the colleges, which played 
a large part in the reawakening 
of the “silent generation,” should 
grow frightened of their own 
product. More tragic would be 
the defection of the faculty. 

A crisis is coming in Ameri- 
can education, and it is in the 
interest of every educator in the 
country to take a good, long 
look at himself. If he fails to 
instruct the nascent student re- 
bellion and guide it toward con- 
structive goals, both student and 
teacher will be engulfed by the 
computer. At many crucial mo- 
ments in history, the established 
“good men” have opted for “law 
and order” instead of taking the 
more difficult and dangerous 
path of revolution. The faculty 
of the University of California 
at Berkeley is the first defec- 
tion, after very promising begin- 
nings. The faculty at Oberlin is 
wavering. They have yet to face 
the inevitable crisis. 


RUMOR 

Have you heard that L.B.J. 
is now considering sending 
20,000 troops to Moscow to 
prevent a Communist take- 
over there? 

Reader 

Detroit 


Mao Sides With Nasser on Israel 

(Continued from Page 5) 

only a radical reconstruction from below will do) that it is here 
that even some who would be “Marxists” find it possible to co- 
habitate with state-capitalists, chauvinists, betrayers of thei prole- 
tarian revolutions — all for “instant power” and “instant Com- 
munism.” 

With the anti-U. S. imperialism slogan, they have never had 
it so easy, since at no time in history has U.S. imperialism been 
more detested. And not only abroad but right here, as the opposition 
to the U.S. war in Viet Nam shows. But this also shows the second 
America, the U. S. of the Negro Revolution and the labor strikes, 
the America which is out to reconstruct the warmongering- one on 
totally new foundations. It is this other America that refuses to 
be taken in by the anti-U.S. struggle — or any struggle that tells 
you only what it is against, and not what it is for. 

Too many revolutions have soured after power- was gained and 
principles forgotten. It is high time to end the division between 
theory and practice, and to face reality not one-sidedly, or with 
readiness to accept substitutes (like nationalized for private prop- 
erty), but with demands that, in place of any property form, the 
self-development of the individual become the motive force of 
society. There is no other way to achieve full freedom, neither 
in any single country nor in the world as a whole. The spurious 
argument that, since U.S. imperialism’s aims are global, its loud- 
est opponents — the Chinese Communists — are ipso facto, “true 
internationalists” must be sent to rest alongside the notorious 
theory of “the lesser evil” — in the dustbin of history. 

Footnotes: 

(1) The quotations from the Chinese press are culled from the 
article “China and Arabs” by Dorothy Woodman in the New 
Statesman, April 23, 1965. 

(2) Donald S. Zagoria in Survey, January 1965, wholly devoted to 
“International Communism: The end of an epoch.” 

(3) All the quotations on Korea and Asia are from Peking Review, 
March 5, 1965. 


(4) See the new chapter, “The Challenge of Mao Tse-tung”, in 
Marxism and Freedom. (Ad on p. 7) 
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U. of Kansas Students' Sit-In 


Easter Demonstrations Protest Vietnam 


Wins Gvil Rights 


Concessions 

. 

communications between prison- 
ers. The mood was jovial, and 
many of the students participated 
in civil rights songs. By 7:30 p.m. 
all the prisoners had been pro- 
cessed. 

A Lawrence Negro minister, 
Rev. Garnet Henning, had signed 
appearance bonds of $25 for all 
the students and they were re- 
leased. Some of the students had 
actually been jailed, but, as the 
cells filled, the remainder had to 
wait in the booking room and the 
hallways .... 

It was decided that the stu- 
dents would participate in a pro- 
test march to the Chancellor’s 
residence as a show of strength 
. . . and be ready for a sit-in on 
the following morning, Tuesday, 
March 9 (but) Tuesday morning 
the door to the office was locked 
and guarded by administrative 
officials to prevent another sit- 
in. The number grew until by 5 
p.m. there were an estimated 500 
demonstrators and spectators in 
the hallway. 

STUDENTS WIN POINTS 

At this point Nate Sims an- 
nounced Wescoe had come to 
some sort of an accord and would 
address the students if they as- 
sembled in front of Strong Hall 
. . . Wescoe tried to belittle the 
merit of the complaints and de- 
mands and maintained that he 
had already taken sufficient ac- 
tion. However, on condition that 
the demonsrations would stop he 
reinstated the 114 suspended stu- 
dents. He announced that he had 
signed ASC Bill No. 7, that “fruit- 
ful negotiations” would begin im- 
mediately, and that he would set 
up a Human Relations Commit- 
tee to deal with the problems . . . 


As reported In the March 22, 1965 
issue ot The Kansas Free Press, pub- 
lished monthly at 1401 Vi New York 
Street, Lawrence, Kansas, 66044. 
Single copy 50c. 


IN WASHINGTON, 

New York, N.Y.— “These 
big shots are not letting the 
people over in Vietnam make 
their own decisions, and the 
poor people here in the U.S, 
are not allowed to decide 
things for themselves eith- 
er,” declared Mrs. Pearce, 
mother of five and housewife, 
active in the Cleveland Com- 
munity Project. 

Going on to compare Presi- 
dent Johnson’s promised millions 
ofdollars for the Meeong Delta 
with his U.S. “war on poverty,” 
she stated: “I don’t believe the 
money they pour into that coun- 
try goes to poor people; the big 
shots keep most of it for them- 
selves. We can see that here with 
the war on poverty, where every- 
body but the poor gets to decide. 
We are the people who make the 
country, and we should have the 
right to say what to do with it.” 
20,000 PROTEST 

The occasion was the April 
17, 1965, March on Washington, 
where over 20,000 people from 
all over the U.S. gathered to pro- 
test Mr. Johnson’s war on Viet- 
nam. Arriving by bus, train, and 
oar from places as far removed 
as Alabama and Massachusetts, 
they marchers picketed the White 
House, heard speeches (including 
Mrs. Pearce’s and Senator Greu- 
ning’s, I. F. Stone’s, Straughton 
Lynd’s and others), and Hie n 
marched to the Capitol to petition 
the Congress “to act immediately 
to end the war.” 

Represented in the crowd were 
SNOC workers from the deep 
South, wearing their characteris- 
tic blue coveralls, students on 
Easter vacation, distiguished- 
looking professors and men in 
clerical collars, mothers push- 
ing carriages, artists and Bohe- 
mians, young and old, Negro and 
white. As the enormous crowd 
surged onto the Mall leading to 
the Capitol, those in the front 


Obviously, the most im- 
portant story in Kansas was 
the massive sit-in in Uni- 
versity of Kansas Chancel- 
lor W. Clarke Wescoe’s of- 
fice and the accompanying 
mass arrest and temporary 
suspension of 114 students 
on March 8. 

The events leading up to the 
K.U. Civil Rights Council’s deci- 
sion to embark on such a radical 
and unprecedented action stretch- 
ed out over several years of nego- 
tiations with the university ad- 
ministration to force the fraterni- 
ties and sororities to end discrim- 
ination. These negotations had 
made little or no headway . . . 
NEGROES CHANGE COUNCIL 

To get to specifics, at the CRC 
meeting on Sunday night, March 
7, the group simply decided that 
it had had enough. A concerted 
effort by some of the more en- 
lightened and sophisticated lead- 
ers of the CRC to involve a larg- 
er percentage of the campus’ 
Negroes in the organization paid 
off. At that meeting the white of- 
ficers, Neil Stone, President, 
and Carol Borg, Vice-President, 
voluntraily resigned and Nate 
Sims, Walter Bgoya, and George 
Unseld, all Negroes, were elect- 
ed to take their places. This 
changed the complexion of the 
CRC from a stereotyped “white 
do-gooders club” to a dynamic, 
vibrant struggle by Negroes for 
their rights. 

At that meeting it was decided 
to sit-in in the Chancellor’s Of- 
fice in order to get the adminis- 
tration to commit itself on a 
program of seven specific de- 
mands. These included abolish- 
ing racial discrimination in frat- 
ernities and sororities, establish- 
ing a board to deal with discrim- 
ination in organizations and off- 
campus housing, having the uni- 
versity sever all ties and with- 
draw recognition from any or- 
ganizations which refuses to sign 
a statement indicating that they 
do not discriminate, prohibiting 
the School of Education from as- 
signing teachers to segregated 
schools, having the campus news- 
paper no longer accept advertise- 
ments from housing and business 
establishments that practice rac- 
ial discrimination, and signing 
without any further stalling the 
All Student Council “Human 
Rights” Bill No. 7 which had been 
passed long ago. 

A flurry of activity through the 
night mobilized the students for 
the action which began at 10:30 
a.m. the next morning. Meetings 
were held in the pre-dawn hours 
In Negro fraternities, K.U. dorm- 
itories, and off-campus housing. 
Leaflets listing the grievances 
and the demands were prepared 
lor distribution. 

The hallway in front of the 
Chancellor’s Office was packed 
from the beginning. Students sat 
and studied, engaged in whisper- 
ed conservation or simply re- 
mained contemplative and silent. 
Reporters from several area 
newspapers and the wire ser- 
vices were all over the place . . . 

POLICE JAIL STUDENTS 

5:30 p.m. came and the cam- 
pus police and county sheriff’s 
officers, about 25 in all, began 
to lead the students, one by one, 
into three waiting buses. There 
was no resistance on the part of 
any student. The buses were fil- 
led and the students were trans- 
ported to the county jail, which 
quickly filled to capacity, and 
then to the city jail a few blocks 
away. CRC leader, Nate Sims, 
went around to all the buses to 
see that all was well and relay 


Book Review 


Poetry from a 

In This Corner Sam Cornish 
and Verses. Fleming-McAllister 
Press, Baltimore, 1964. 

The cover photo shows Sam 
Cornish not as a boxer, as the 
title suggests, but as a young 
thin black man who resembles 
Jimmie Baldwin with spectacles, 
reading by a grimy wall. Inside, 
Sam Cornish’s poems of the 
grimy-walled Negro ghetto re- 
mind one of Baldwin’s sensitivity 
but lack the intensity of his mes- 
sage. Cornish cools it; the March 
on Washington is “an uncertain 
inauguration," and civil rights 
picketing is gently satirized. 

Yet Cornish protests almost in 
spite of himself. The very sordi- 
ness of his city images is a peti- 
tion against the slum: “These 
streets are perversions/of stone 
porches and bruised brick . . . 
over tires sand and glass/where 
a path wears itself between 
weeds/and grass here the trash 
and fences trap/the people on 
narrow passage ways/of sleeping 
dogs and prowling cats.” How 
long, he seems to ask, will sleep- 
ing dogs lie, will the black cats 
merely prowl? 

CORNISH’S milieu isn’t limited 
to the ghetto. He strolls over in- 
to Bohemia: “1 am the wizard/ 
of the weekend party, /stop in I 
will give you/truth over ice in 
the room/of folk songs/and 
watermelon rind.” Sometimes he 
leaps into surrealism: “dead 
men claim children gather 
angel’s / hair from Christmas 
trees/litter the streets with teeth 
and candle wax.” Or he can fall 
iq love and fall out: “we wander 
in coffee seeking all the why/ 
of forget.” 

The individuality of the poems 
emerges not in technical, formal 
brilliance but in persistent, acute 


Negro Ghetto 

observations of all our Harlems: 
“Streets / dark,/ broken bottles/ 
roll into the gutters/sounding in 
the midnight/the ringing of tiny 
bells.” The hot July streets with 
no trees, the “clatter clamour- 
shrieking’’ of the subway, “old 
men with perishing eyes/huddl- 
ing in folds of flesh” and inside, 
“the ashes and the fragile un- 
washed glasses” and “clammy 
halls, newspaper folded damp- 
smelling in a cellar.” Thank you, 
Sam Cornish, for making poetry 
out of poverty. 

* * * 

THANK Sam Cornish too for 
recording and editing the poetic 
speech of 20 year old David 
Smith in Lawd Spoke To Me 
From a Red Sky. Smith may be 
unschooled but he’s not unedu- 
cated— in the natural rhythms 
and imagery of the language of 
common people. 

Or not-so-common, perhaps, be- 
cause Smith has an imaginative 
streak (“your eyes stand/miles 
from your/face”) and an aphori- 
stic concentration (‘a chair/is a 
world/for old bodies”) which are 
rare. He’s funny, too, in a folksy 
but hip way (“i see the sun/sat 
on what you used/to be”), per- 
haps in a way indigenous to the 
black ghetto. 

| But more than that, David 
Smith has a bitter, clarity about 
the world he lives in: “i will not/ 
I to a crippled god/i will not cry 
to someone cursing my name.” 
Some of these brief (often 25 
words or less) poems sound like 
blues ballads, while some are 
tender lyrics. 

More Sam Cornishes should re- 
cord the poetic speech of the 
natural singers like David Smith 
around us. 

’ , Barbara Gibson. 


ranks were treated to the inspir- 
ing sight of a seemingly endless 
line of men, women and chil- 
dren, walking 50 abreast, and 
moved by a sense of human sol- 
idarity and seriousness of pur- 
pose. 

The song they sang was the 
Civil Rights anthem, “We Shall 
Overcome,” and to this reporter 
it seemed more appropriate on 
the Ups of these than on the 
cynical ones of Lyndon Baines 
Johnson, the author of the 
slaughter in Vietnam, as well as 
the author of that much-bally- 
hooed Selma speech. 

The March was organized by 
Students for a Democratic Soci- 
ety (SDS) and sponsored by 
many peace groups and, signif- 
icantly enough, Civil Rights 
groups like SNCC, one of whose 
leaders. Bob (Moses) Parris, also 
addressed the rally. The presence 
of Civil Rights and trade union 
delegations at the March pointed 
up the growing awareness in 
America that “domestic” and 
“foreign” struggles are related, 
and that we cannot win freedom 
here while the U.S. government 
is crushing it elsewhere. 

— N.Y. Correspondent 


IN TEXAS 

Austin, Texas — Our dem- 
onstration at the LBJ ranch, 
although not as successful as 
we had hoped, was a suc- 
cess. About 150 people parti- 
cipated totally, although the 
maximum number involved 
at any given time was 100. 
I feel that any demonstra- 
tion in opposition to the 
war in Vietnam is good in 
that its shows that there are 
Americans, and perhaps 
many of them, who do not 
accept Johnson’s statements 
concerning aggression from 
the north and terrorism against 
the civilian population by the Na- 
tional Liberation Front. Any at- 
tempt to challenge the “double 
think” that is being put out by 
the Administration is valuable. 

I completely agree that con- 
demnation of U.S. foreign policy 
does not mean that we are “for” 
the other side in that we un- 
critically accept their actions. I 
do feel, however, that in any 
struggle there is always one side 
which is more progressive than 


the other. Therefore, while I do 
not wish to emulate North Viet- 
nam and definitely dq not con- 
sider it a socialist regime since 
it is by no means a highly indus- 
trialized socety, I do side with 
them in the struggle against Am- 
erican imperalism. Any step by 
the controlled nations of the 
world to become free to deter- 
mine their own destinies is a step 
forward. It is far easier for the 
people of a country to get dem- 
ocratic control of the government 
which controls them if that gov- 
ernment is centered in their own 
country rather than being center- 
ed somewhere else. 

CIVIL RIGHTS EDUCATES 

1 feel that part of the reason 
that there is as much opposition 
to the war in Vietnam as there is, 
is that the civil rights move- 
ment has shown the people in- 
volved in it that they can’t trust 
the official “line” of the govern- 
ment. The people involved in civil 
rights have been forced to run 
up against the power structure 
on many occasions. 

I recently have heard several 
speeches by members of SNCC 
on the subject of democracy and 
all men controlling those things 
which affect their lives. If this 
feeling is typical of all people 
deeply involved in civil rights, 
then I think that the civil rights 
movement can maintain its in- 
tegrity. If people are not think- 
ing along these lines and are 
willing to accept “gifts” handed 
down by the power structure then 
they will be absorbed. 

In other words, what is re- 
quired is an analysis which leads 
one to struggle to take the 
power out of the hands of the 
few and put it in the hands of 
the many, where it belongs. If 
people feel that the problems of 
society can be solved from the 
top down, then they are in fact 
compounding one of the major 
problems of our our society. 

There is definitely a need for 
a theory of liberation, a unity of 
thought with action. I hope that 
the ideas that I have heard ex- 
pressed by a few of the SNCC 
people are the ideas of many 
of them. If they are, then the 
civil rights movement has a good 
chance of remaining viable and 
not absorbed. 

—Student, Texas. 
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The whole history of Mao proves him to have been a m 
fighter, not against “revisionism,” bnt against “dogmatism,” S 
the present revolutionary-sounding statements that thunder 1 
' out from Communist China notwithstanding. Mao’s accusation S 
§ of Khrushchev as a coward who moved over from “fear of |I 
revolution,” and Khrushchev’s expression of “sadness” that S 
|| the “Chinese comrades” could join the reactionary “atom |1 
mongers and madmen,” are no more than tools forged to If 
|| serve the narrow purpose of power politics. This is not to 1 
say that the ideological battle is without influence on the || 
power struggle, and, moreover, has a logic of its own. But |p 
|| we must not let the fact that both contestants call themselves j 
Communist hide their class nature: both are capitalistic to §1 
i| the marrow of their bones. State-capitalism changes the form, B 
|| not the content, of these totalitarian regimes ... 1 
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fidentially” by the police commis- 
sioner of the Detroit suburb of 
Warren, Mich., at the request of 
Dallas County Sheriff Clark of 
Alabama. 

The notorious mounted posse, 
turned loose by Clark against the 
Selma demonstrators, was first 
organized by him seven years ago 
“to handle labor strikes” in Dal- 
las County. He mobilized the 
posse back in 1958 to drive white 
Alabama women strikers out of 
Selma during the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers’ strike against 
the Ziegler Packing Co. plants 
in Bessemer, Tuscaloosa and Sel- 
ma. 

In similar fashion, the com- 
mon enemy was revealed nine 
years ago when the Alabama 
courts tried to suppress the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycott by invoking 
the anti-union law that was pass- 
ed to break the Alabama coal 
miners’ strike in 1921. 

CONTRADICTORY ELEMENTS 
IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 

Because the entrenched labor 
leadership, over the last decade, 
have refused to grapple with the 
key question of supporting the 
Freedom Movement in the streets 
and in the plants of the South, 
they have not only, failed to or- 
ganize the growing number of un- 
organized workers, they have ac- 
tually presided over a decline in 
the numerical strength of the 
Union movement throughout the 
country. 

The peak year of Union 
strength for American labor was 
1956, when some 17 million work- 
ers, or one-fourth of the total 
labor force, were Union members. 
That was the year of the AFL- 
CIO merger. That was also the 
year of emergence of today’s 
great Freedom Movement, and it 
revealed the taint of White Citi- 
zens Councils and Klansmen in 
southern local unions. Because 
the national leadership refused 
or was helpless to root this racist 
taint out of the labor movement, 
the corruption showed its face 
anew in northern locals as well. 

Since then, the unemployment 
rate has risen while speedup and 
sweatshop conditions have in- 
creased. Though the total labor 
force has grown, since 1956, by 
over five million workers, Union 
membership has shrunk by more 
than three-quarters of a million. 
It is only the strength of the 
Freedom Movement which has so 
far saved the labor movement 
from greater defeats. 

Although the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 was forced into existence 
by the sweeping momentum of 
Freedom demonstrations, particu- 
larly since Birmingham in 1963, 
the section formally outlawing 
job discrimination will not be- 
come effective until July 2 this 
year. 

The rank - and - file, however, 
both within the Union movement 
and the Freedom Movement, have 
already shown that they do not 
intend to leave this question 
either to the wording of the law 
or to the promises of the labor 
bureaucrats. Already in Cleve- 
land, this spring, there have been 
picket lines protesting the lily- 
white hiring practices of the con- 
struction unions on federal build- 
ing projects. It was on such a 
demonstration last year, in Cleve- 
land, that the Rev. Bruce Klunder 
lost his life, crushed beneath a 
bulldozer. The movement does 
not intend for that sacrifice to 
have been in vain, nor for words 
to be taken as deeds. 

UNION SHAKE-UPS 

Two major revolts that saw the 
ouster of long-entrenched bureau- 
crats, from their presidential 
seats — James B. Carey from the 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers; and David McDonald 
from the United Steelworkers— 




show the new temper of the 
rank-and-file and the new direc- 
tions. 

In the case of Carey, he ap- 
peared to have been re-elected 
last December by about 2,000 
votes, but, on the complaint of 
rank-and-filers, a Labor Depart- 
ment recount showed that he had 
actually lost by over 23,000 votes. 
This was the first challenge to 
Carey in the Union’s 15-year his- 
tory. It was based upon growing 
rank-and-file opposition to his 
dictatorial control which resulted 
in a loss of strength from the 1 
1956 peak of 397,000 to 265,000. 

Although in words, Carey was 
among the most militant on the 
AFL-CIO executive with regard 
to civil rights, in deeds he aban- 
doned all production workers 
within the Union, Negro and 
white, by his capitulation to the 
Automation layoffs and speed- 
ups of the major corporations, 
and by his failure to organize 
and upgrade on a single standard 
the new plant expansions in the 
sub standard South. 

The revolt against McDonald, 

and his defeat by I. W. Abel, was 
even more sweeping because the 
United Steelworkers of America 
is the most powerful of unions. 
It is also the Union where the 
threat of Automation and the em- 
ployment and upgrading of Negro 
workers are the two most crucial 
questions of open tension and 
concern. 

At the time of the Rev. Reeb’s 
murder in Selma, and of Viola 
Liuzzo's murder on the Montgom- 
ery-Selma highway, Walter Reu- 
ther presented a UAW check to 
the movement in which they lost 
their lives. But workers in the 
shops in Detroit said he could 
not “buy” a clean record that 
way, when he has ignored for 
years the demands of Negro 
workers in the UAW to end dis- 
criminatory practices in the auto 
shops north as well as south. 

THE DAYS AHEAD 

Among the signs of the times 
are such new developments as: 

1) Civil rights demonstrators 
from Selma, Ala., on a “reverse 
freedom ride” organized by CORE 
and SNCC, arrived in Syracuse, 
N. Y., early this month, to pro- 
test tokenism in Negro employ- 
ment at the huge Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corporation. 

2) More than 65 pickets, most 
of them from Oberlin College, 
were arrested in Erie, Pa., some 
two weeks ago, as a result of a 
sit-in at the main entrance of the 
Hammermill Paper Co. to pro- 
test the company’s plan to build 
a $25 million plant in Selma, 
Ala, The Company has since re- 
portedly assured that the new 
plant would not discriminate in 
its hiring practices. 

3) In Atlanta, Ga., last month, 
leaders of local unions, civil 
rights organizations and religious 
groups formed an Alliance for So- 
cial, Economic and Political Pro- 
gress to coordinate their various 
organizations’ activities for “the 
attainment of full and equal 
rights and opportunities as citi- 
zens and workers for all Ameri- 
cans.” 

Above all, it is the new begin- 
nings of rank-and-file activity in 
exposing and opposing the hollow 
role of the old labor bureaucracy 
that gives promise of a new unity 
between the labor and Negro 
struggles. Indeed, all great turn- 
ing points in United States de- 
velopment have been reached 
only when these two great strug- 
gles coalesce to transform ideas 
and organizational activity into 
the attainment of new human re- 
lations of freedom. 

It is, unfortunately, the merest 
of beginnings and far, far from 
a real movement. But it is a 
beginning. 


Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Revolution and Counter-Revolution in Dominica 


: 


: 


The people of Santa Domingo rose up in 
arms against the military dictatorship in their 
country that, with the help of the oil interests 
of the U.S. and finally military support, had 
thrown out their duly-elected President 
Bosch. No one could call the bourgeois liberal, 
Juan Bosch, a Communist; moreover, he was 
not in Santo Domingo, but in exile in Puerto 
Rico. What is more important, no one could 
call the armed and unarmed civilian popula- 
tion an army, much less one from a foreign 
country. Therefore, the military dictator, 
Wessin y Wessin, hurried to strafe the capital 
and conspire with U.S. imperialism on what 
excuse could be used to overthrow the popu- 
lar revolution that had moved so speedily to 
power this April 24th that even some regular 
army forces joined the rebels. Within hours 
the city was in the people’s hands in Santo 
Domingo. 

The following day, high ranking Army 
officers aproached Donald Reid Cabral, who 
held power in the name of the military clique 
that overthrew Juan Bosch in 1963, and 
informed him that they would not order 
troops to fire upon the rebels. Cabral was 
forced to resign. 

WESSIN Y WESSIN SEES DAYS NUMBERED 

To all intents and purposes, a genuine 
popular revolution had succeeded in over- 
throwing the puppet regime of civilians ap- 
pointed by Wessin y Wessin at the time he 
overthrew Bosch in Sept. 1963. At that time, 
Wessin y Wessin, angered by the democratic 
measures being introduced by Bosch, had said, 
“As far as I am concerned, Bosch is a 
Communist." A measure of his veracity is 
that, today even the U.S. State Dept, calls 
the charge a lie. 

During the first few days of the revolt, 
Wessin y Wessin stood aside with the Air 
Force under his command, watching which 
way the wind would blow. When it became 
obvious that the old regime was gone and 
his own days were numbered, he used his 
American-supplied F-51 fighter planes to 
strafe the Presidential palace and the Duarte 
Bridge. His plans included sending his Ameri- 
can tanks into the working-class quarter of the 
city and taking over. He was repulsed and a 
good number of civilians were killed. His 
tanks fired three-inch guns into Cuidad Nueva, 
the working-class stronghold. 

WASHINGTON ANSWERS DICTATOR 

It was at this point, when he saw that 
even with military force he could not win, 
that General Wessin y Wessin called Wash- 
ington. 20,000 U.S. troops invaded the island 
by May 8. 

This counter-revolutionary U.S. invasion 
of marines, paratroopers, and every other 
paraphernalia for securing occupation of an 
independent country, soon numbered 30,000 ! 
Thus has President Johnson — he of the Texas 
drawl and the undeclared wars — outdone 
even the originator of the “soft voice and 
big stick” policy — Teddy Roosevelt, of the 
infamous gunboat-diplomacy-policy at the turn 
of the century. 

At first the excuse was “to protect Amer- 
ican lives”; then to “prevent a Communist 
takeover.” The facts are, that not a single 
U.S. civilian had been killed or injured before 
the U.S. Marines landed and started shooting 
up the rebel workers of the country. It was 
Dominican Brig. Gen. Wessin y Wessin who 
sent out the hurry-up call to Washington that 
he could not protect Americans. What he was 
afr&id of was that he could no longer protect 
his own military dictatorship from the wrath 
of the people of the country. 

Washington obliged and came to the pro- 
tection of his dictatorship, and, of course, its 
own imperialist interests. 

U.S. PRETENSE OF “SELF-RULE” ENDS 

No wonder ex-President Bosch was in no 
hurry to return to his country. He complained 
bitterly: “The President of Santo Domingo is 
Johnson. He is our chief, our boss.” He 
termed the American intervention just as 
immoral as the ruthless stamping out of 
the Hungarian Revolt by the Soviet Union 
and said Santo Domingo has become the 
Budapest of the Western Hemisphere. This 
is certainly true. 

The landing of U.S. troops in the Domin- 
ican Republic by L.B.J., who snapped, “I will 
not have another Cuba in the Caribbean,” 
ended, once and for all, any pretense that 
the U.S. Government will permit any Latin 
American country to rule itself unless its 
leaders meet with approval in Washington. 

The arrogant, to-hell-with-the-consequenees. 


attitude taken by the U.S. President in the 
name of fighting a non-existent “Communist 
menace” seems to be a sample of the “new 
society” he is creating for us, a society where 
the American people are supposed to accept 
blindly the controlled news information put 
out by Washington and the C.I.A. Their own 
“revelation” that there are exactly 55 Commu- 
nists involved is scarcely sufficient cause for 
occupation. 

AMERICAN BRASS’ LIES REVEALED 

James McCartney, Associated Press Cor- 
respondent on the scene in Santo Domingo, 
called the U.S. military officers in charge 
of the campaign of terrorism, a bunch of 
liars, and went on to prove it (Detroit Free 
Press Sat., May 8, 1965). He saw U.S. Marines 
working with Wessin y Wessin to violate the 
cease-fire, saw U.S. troops used to operate 
“check points,” saw them taking rebel prison- 
ers, taking patrols out into rebel territory, 
expanding the “corridor” of access to the 
American sector — all in violation of the 
rules, and all denied with a straight face by 
the American Brass. 

Dominica is essentially a Negro Republic. 
Oppression and exploitation have always worn 
a white face there as they have elsewhere 
in Latin America. During the last 30-year- 
long dictatorship of Trujillo, $800 million 
were stolen before Trujillo was assassinated. 
He left the country in such a mess that they 
are still trying to recover their national wealth 
from the private Swiss bank accounts of Tru- 
jillo and his military associates. 

The Catholic Church, of which Wessin y 
Wessin is an honored member, and the Texas 
Oil Co., have played a large role in preventing 
truy democratic regimes from operating within 
the Dominican Republic. Laws passed by Bosch, 
separating the Church and the State, played 
a large role in his overthrow in 1963. 

U.S. ACTION BREEDS COMMUNISM 

Military dictatorships, such as that of 
Wessin y Wessin, are the essence of the 
meaning of the word counter-revolution, which 
can ]j>ave the way for nothing but the totali- 
tarian brand of Communism. Latin Americans 
will give up all hope of ever establishing 
democratic stable regimes if all they have to 
look forward to is U.S.-installed military dic- 
tatorships. 

The Organization of American States is 
being destroyed by the mad effort to get 
them colectively to take over the occupation 
of Dominica. The important states with demo- 
cratic regimes like Mexico, Chile, Uruguay, 
Peru and Venezuela object to the high handed 
U.S. invasion, while the U.S. State Dept, 
gathers in the votes of the dictators of Haiti, 
Costa Rica and Guatemala. 

Outside of the fact that the OAS charter 
specifically forbids any nation intervening in 
the affairs of another nation — and even if 
one were willing to disregard the fact that 
the U.S. “member” of the OAS never bothered 
to consult the organization before the invas- 
ion — it still remains a fact that the Domini- 
can people want none but themselves to 
decide their own fate. 

LBJ’S ENDLESS BAG OF TRICKS 

It is precisely for this reason that, along 
with its troops, the U.S. brought its political 
advisers to convince its puppets there to estab- 
lish “an alternative” government. Thus the 
latest trick in President Johnson’s endless 
bag of tricks is to disregard the constitutional 
government of the leader of the popular revolt, 
Col. Francisco Casamano Deno, and have their 
own instant-government, run by a new military 
junta headed by Maj. Gen. Antonio Imbert 
Barrera “to save the Dominican people from 
Communist dictatorship.” 

It will not do. President Johnson is fooling 
no one, not even the OAS. He may very well 
have delivered the death-blow both to this 
creation of American imperialism and to the 
“more progressive” Alliance for Progress. He 
certainly has helped put an end to the hope 
of the Latin American people that there is 
some way to gain freedom other than Castro’s 
way of alliance with Russia, or China — or 
De Gaulle. That is to say, alliance with an- 
other Big Power. 

Pres. Johnson’s show of the big stick in 
nearby Santo Domingo, as in far-away Viet 
Nam, is all part of the preparation for the 
nuclear holocaust with other nuclear powers, 
and that is all we would be countenancing 
if we allowed ourselves to be fooled that 
“little wars” will keep the big war from 
coming. Gunboat diplomacy must be stopped 
now ! 
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Justice Had Her Blindfold on 


Many workers in our shop were amazed and Shocked at the recent 
jury decision to acquit the mayor of Dearborn, Orville Hubbard, of 
the federal charges against him for allowing a white mob to stone 
the house of another white man because they mistakenly thought he 
was selling it to a Negro. Some of the white workers said it showed 
all of us that if you know the right people, no matter how guilty 
you are, you can go free. This is apparently as true in federal courts 
as in state courts. There is a catch in the line about a person being 
innocent until he is proven guilty. The catch is that it is entirely up 
to the judge and jury — who can send an innocent person to prison, 
or set a guilty one free, as they did in this case. 

JUDGE PRACTICALLY ORDERED ACQUITTAL 

A Negro worker said it should teach everyone who didn’t already 
know it, never to put his confidence in a politician. “I was glad 
when Wade MeCree was made a federal judge, because he is a 
Negro,” he said. “But it is plain to me now that when he told the 
jury not to consider the question of prejudice in this case that he 
was asking them for a verdict of not guilty. He made it worse after 
the jury brought in the decision when he asked the one Negro Uncle 
Tom on the jury whether that was his decision too — as if the jury 
could have brought in the decision without the entire 12 being in 
agreement.” When these politicians want your vote, they will tell 
you how different it will be if we get Negroes into this or that 
office. But as soon as they are in office they forget their color, and 
who put them into office. This case was nothing but a hoax, and a 
slap in the face of every Negro and white who opposes Hubbard. 

Another worker said he had never before heard of a defendant 
throwing a party for a jury because they acquitted him. When 
Hubbard said, “Thank God for American justice” what he meant was 
“Thank God for American injustice.” It was reported that at the 
Special party for the jury Hubbard put his arms around the Negro 
Uncle Torn and told .him that if the Negro people gave him. any 
trouble, he would move him to DeartWm and give him protec- 
tion there. 

Instead of offering thanks for the American jury system, this 
segregationist should be offering thanks to American Negroes who 
were willing to give him a better deal than they would have received 
if the tables were turned. The prosecuting attorney read out some 
of his racist statements in court, including one in which he said it is 
7000 miles to Africa, and only seven to Belle Isle, but what decent 
white person would want to go to either place? Then one listens to 
the President of the U.S. pleading for a solution to the world crisis, 
especially Vietnam — and asking for an end of the hatred among 
races and peoples. And one has to wonder what kind of insane world 
we live in, where the brutality against Negroes and their white 
supporters in Mississippi — the same kind that Hitler practiced 25 
years ago — continues, and a government as powerful as that of the 
U.S. cannot prevent it, or convict a single lyncher; where public 
execution of war prisoners in South Vietnam is called justice, and 
the same atrocity in North Vietnam is called brutal. 

SHAM OF U.S. DEMOCRACY EXPOSED DAILY 

Whether it is in Vietnam or Santo Domingo or right here; 
whether it is by a man like Hubbard in the North, or one like Wal- 
lace in the South, American democracy is exposed as a sham to 
the world every day we live. 

A Negro who visited me recently from a rural area of Alabama 
said Gov. Wallace would be glad to read about the Hubbard case 
because it would give him ammunition for his theme that what goes 
on in Alabama goes on all over the country, and that only when it 
happens in Alabama does it become world news. This Southern Negro 
went on, however, to show how the Negroes, especially in Lowndes 
County, are changing the whole picture down there. 

“We have gone to the point of no return,” he said. “Before the 
March to Montgomery, there was not a single Negro registered voter. 
Now we have 27, and more than a thousand others have tried and 
been rejected. Some of them have been college graduates, and a 
suit is pending on it already. They are now being sent notices that 
they can try to register again in six months. We are hunting out the 
Uncle Toms, because some of them, have registration cards, but 
nobody can find out when they went to register. We know they are 
dangerous and can sometimes hurt the Movement more than 
the KKK.” 

He said that just before the March, an Uncle Tom Negro and 
a Negro high-school principal told the whites that their minister 
was not preaching religion in church, but equal rights. The KKK 
went to the deacon’s home and told him to tell the preacher that if 
he was still there by nighttime they would kill him. The deacon 
reported it to the members of the church and they all went home 
with the preacher. Then they formed a committee to go to some of 
the leading white businessmen in the village, and demanded to 
know why they could not be free to worship in their own church 
since they were not permitted to worship in the white man’s church. 

The white businessmen then went to the preacher’s home with 
the KKK head, and said they were sorry they had listened to the 
principal and the other Negro who had come to them. They asked 
the preacher if he wanted them to take care of these two Negroes. 
The preacher said that once the Uncle Toms were known, the 
Negroes would know how to handle the situation very well. 

It seems to be the Uncle Toms, North or South, that help to 
hold back progress. But as my Southern friend said, nothing can 
hold ns back forever. “We have gone to the point of no return.” 


Everyone — especially every Negro who was born in the South and has not gone back 
there for years — should have the chance to go there now and see first-hand the 
progress toward freedom that the Southern Negro and his white allies have made. 
In the three weeks I just spent there, the first thing every Negro I met told me about 
was the March from Selma to Montgomery and the whole transformation it made in 
them. They spoke of how they had lost their fears and were willing to sacrifice every- 
thing they had for freedom, especially for the younger Negroes. 

— ® Their determination and acti- 
vity is so great that it makes you 
feel like you can stand on their 
• strength, and you lose whatever 

THE ■■ MM fear you have within yourself. 

L ^ flftJI THE MOVEMENT’S GAINS 

Tree Speech IwIovemiht In Birmingham, where ten years 

ago many felt it was impossible 
'Z*'' for Negroes to make any progress 

|J| along humanist lines, there are 
” now Negro bus drivers, Negro 

j; clerks in some of the stores, 

*• Negroes in many other jobs that 
f* were considered impossible be- 

vl fore. One Negro driver laughing- 

g ly said that many whites will sit 
R wherever they see an empty seat, 
- but there are still some who will 
V neither sit with a Negro, nor go 
• to the back or the center of the 
bus to stand. They will simply 
crowd around the Negro driver in 
K the front, falling on him every 
by Morio Savio Eugene Walker |j time the bus lurches. 

Roya Dunayevskaya “ One Negro woman who does 

' * ' day work for a white family said 

that one day she was sitting on a 
bus next to a white woman who 
began to tell her how much she 
hated Rev. King, and how sick he 
made her. The Negro woman said, 
“He makes me sick, too — when 
he tells me not to fight back.” 

Many of the Negroes say the 
same thing. They say that they 
doubt they could have ever made 
the gains they have if they had 
not taken Kev. King’s approach, 
but many say they did not march 
themselves because if a white 
man had hit them they would 
have fought back. But they give 
everything they can to the Move- 
ment. They make donations, and 
send food, and support the civil 
rights workers down there. 

Some whites ask how long the 
Negroes have felt this way, and 

JP II ICT ACE TUC DDECC are amazed when the answer is 

i JUJ I V/rr me rivcjj J “ A ll our lives.” They wonder 

|| || how it was possible for Negroes 
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i Moses of SNCfL | a fntnre in those days. Many 

i times we expressed it in our 
singing, like in a blues song 
that says “You don’t know,, you 
don’t know my mind. When you 
see me laughing, sometimes I 
am laughing just to keep from 
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This does not mean that the 
p Negroes of Selma are not facing 
| retaliation. They are being fired 
. from jobs, cut off welfare and 
|| relief, evicted from their homes 
— sometimes merely because a 
|| relative was seen in the March, 
|| or with a SNCC worker. When 
i| reporters come down and write 
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International Opposition to Vietnam War 


SO MANY PUSH WORK 


What About Having the 
Right Just to Be Lazy? 


I’m poor, I’m proud, 

But I’m particular, 

I don’t like work , 

And never did. 

All the young fellows. 

Can do it all for me, 

Do it all the time. 

Prince Philip wears the same 
size hat as I do. 

He don’t work so why should I. 

(With apologies to an old 
time music hall song.) 

* * * 

GLASGOW, Scotland — 
Down under, in Melbourne, 
Australia, they held a con- 
ference on “Human Rela- 
tions.” One of the speakers 
was Prof. J. K. Galbraith, 
the well-known American 
economist — and boy, he sure 
said a mouthful. Here it is: 

“People should be thinking of 
a future with more play and less 
work. We have a large number of 
people who want to work like 
hell all the time. We possibly 
have quite a few people Who 
would like to have a longer paid 
vacation, conceivably have a 
sabbatical year, a year in which 
they could go to England or try 
something else. 

“Maybe we should consider 
whether we must always continue 
to keep abreast of the technologi- 
cal dynamic with an expansion 
of output. Instead, we might 
wish to meet our needs with a 
minimum of well distributed 
effort. This would require a 
drastic alteration in oilr attitudes. 
Toil would no longer be an end 
in itself. It would become in- 
stead a means to the end of pro- 
viding for our needs.” 

WORK, WORK, WORK 

You can say that)! again, Mr. 
Galbraith. It’s like sweet music 
in our ears. Day in, and day out 
over here, in this demi-paradise, 
all we get is a mournful dirge 
that was sung by the Salvation 


Army years ago, “Work for the 
night is coming.” The Sal V has 
now more sense. It has gone 
over to “Pop.” Politicians, trade 
union misleaders, and clergymen 
vie with one another to keep us 
at work. 

The B.B.C. early morning pro- 
gramme, “Lift Up Your Hearts” 
is going off, and a good thing 
too. Insufferable little men with 
their collars turned the other 
way took a microphone in their 
hands and tried to make us see 
the industrial jungle as the “Gar- 
den of Nineveh”; the factory 
hooter a blast from Gabriel’s 
trumpet. 

Another work maniac is that 
20th century Vicar of Bray, 
George Middleton, former Com- 
munist and secretary of the 
Scottish T.V.C. He is dead keen 
on the export drive. He is keen 
about work for Scotland. He is 
also keen about himself. What 
work did he ever do? Apart 
from work in the kitchen of a 
big hotel when he was a young 
man, and another time When he 
pushed an ice cream barrow, he 
did little else in the way of 
work. 

PARASITE NO. 1 

Undoubtedly, Prince Philip is 
parasite No. 1. His life is one 
long holiday. After two weeks 
of luxury and sailing on the 
Rhine, he comes back to England 
for nothing more than a game 
of polo. 

Meantime, the trumpets are 
sounding and the pageantry is in 
full spate to let us know that 
700 years have passed since the 
signing of the Magna Carta. To 
hell with it! We have been 
smothered in “Rights.” What 
about the “Right to be Lazy.” 
We should have that inscribed 
on our banner. 

(Prom the Marxist Humanist, 
Scotland, June 1965 issue). 


Communists Oppose Anti-War Rally 


JAPAN 

Tokyo, Japan — The situa- 
tion in Vietnam has been 
terribly aggravated by the 
continued air raids in North 
Vietnam by the U.S. imperi- 
alists. 

The resistance of the Viet- 
namese people against U.S. 
imperialism and its puppet 
government in South Viet- 
nam has almost driven the 
oppressors into collapse. 

The American rulers, however, 
ignoring their forced retreat, 
have been carrying out brutal 
massacres with poison gas and 
napalm bombs, which is con- 
demned even by the West Ger- 
man government. Moreover, add- 
ed to the continued bombing on 
North Vietnam, they now intend 
to move one million U.S. soldiers 
beyond the 17 degree line and 
even launch bombings in China. 
Use of nuclear weapons is also 
reported to be in discussion. 
THREATS DEEPEN CRISIS 

The Russian government, on 
the other hand, has already dis- 
posed missiles to North Veitnam, 
while the Chinese government has 
repeatedly been issuing state- 
ments accusing the U.S. govern- 
ment and threatening to dispatch 
volunteer corps. As history has 
taught us, however, the introduc- 
tion of missiles and threats by 
statements, which give the ag- 
gressors their pretext to con- 
tinue the massacre, only result 
in expanding the Vietnamese war 
and deepening the threat of world 
war instead of preventing it. 

Hie only solution lies in the 
combined struggle of the workers 
and people in Vietnam and in 
the advanced countries . . . 
MASSES PROTEST WAR 

On April 26, the first mass pro- 
test here was achieved through 
the cooperation of the anti-Stalin- 
ist revolutionary organizations 
and the militant wing of the 
Sohyo (General Council of Japan 
Trade Unions), with 50,000 work- 
ers and students sitting down in 
front of the U.S. embassy in 
Tokyo despite the suppression of 
the policemen. 15,000 of the pub- 
lic enterprise workers, 10,000 of 
the private enterprise workers, 
10,000 of Tokyo’s municipal work- 
ers from the local cities and 5,000 
of the Zengakuren students par- 
ticipated in this struggle. 

The struggle was backed with a 
series of strikes in the tele-com- 
munication, post office, steel, 
chemical, electric, machine, and 
shipbuilding industries, ranging 
from the middle of March to the 
end of April. 

The Communist Party, in spite 
of its insistance on an anti-USA 
campaign, disappeared before 
the mass action of the workers 
and students. It called the sit 
down protest in front of the U.S. 
embassy dangerous adventure 
and provocation. 

— From Zenshinsha (NC-JRCL) 

SCOTLAND 

Glasgow, Scotland — Just 
a few lines about Harold Wil- 
son’s clever maneuver in re- 
gard to the Vietnam war. He 
knew from the outset that his 
move would achieve nothing 
so far as peace was con- 
cerned. He also knew that 
whatever the outcome, he 
had nothing to lose. He aimed 
at appeasing his critics and 
winning over the most inno- 
cent of them. He also wished 
to appear before the electors 
as the one man who, above 
all others, was prepared to 
try and stop the bloodshed in 
Vietnam. 

He ignored those who objected 


to him leading the mission on 
the grounds that he had given 
support to American policy. He 
said that he was not going as 
Prime Minister but as the Chair- 
man of the Commonwealth con- 
ference. Of course, he was Chair- 
man because he was Britain’s 
Prime Minister, but who was 
likely to notice that? 

It seems it has come off. He 
will now be able to say that he 
tried and that the circumstances 
of the failure to secure peace 
show that he was right in sup- 
porting the policy of America. 
He will follow the line of Stew- 
art at the recent “teach-in” and 
attack China and North Vietnam. 
He will certainly cause some of 
his critics to waver. 

As if to assist Harold Wilson, 
a delegation from the British 
Communist Party turns up at 
Hanoi, where John Gollan .told 
a meeting that there was a 
growing movement in Britain in 
support of the Vietnam “struggle 
for peace and national reunifica- 
tion.” 

The “Daily Worker” is calling 
on everyone to support the lobby 
of Parliament which takes place 
next week. This will only be a 
demonstration of the faithful, 
most of whom have been lobby- 
ing on other issues in the past. 
The campaign against Wilson’s 
policy has been confined to the 
converted and has not reached 
the masses. Its main support 
comes from the haters of every- 
thing American. 

Nothing is said about the fact 
that Wilson wants America to 
remain in Asia to safeguard Brit- 
ish spheres of influence in that 
part of the world. Without 
America, Britain’s “east of Suez” 
policy would fizzle out. And, of 
course, nothing is said by the 
Communist Party about the fact 
that China shows little concern 
about self-determination for the 
nations of Asia. 

It is not surprising in these 
circumstances that very little is 
said about Santo Domingo. No- 
body knows what is happening 
in Latin America. There is al- 
ways the campaign of the Com- 
munist Party, but that is suspect. 
Among the best articles I have 
ready anywhere is the one by 
Peter Mallory in the last issue 
of News & Letters. One thing 
stands out clearly: the entry of 
American armed forces cannot be 
justified. That has been clear 
from the start, hut the situation 
here has been dwarfed by what 
is going on in Vietnam. 

— Harry McShane 

ITALY # 

Milan, Italy — “With the 
struggling Vietcong workers, 
Si! With the Chinese or Rus- 
sion profiteers, no!” 

The international situation 
is grave, but is not yet char- 
acterized by a general war. 
It is still controlled by the 
major imperialist powers as 
they emerged from the divi- 
sions following World War 
II. What we have is that 
slow process of back-and- 
forth erosion and conflict, 
combined with the internal 
pressure in each bloc to ex- 
pand its sphere of influence. 

This can be seen in the in- 
soluble problems that have their 
nerve centers in Europe (the 
division of Germany), and in the 
Afro-Asian and South American 
spheres with the chaotic explo- 
sion of localized wars — unack- 
nowledged, but obvious preludes 
to the coming historical crisis 
which must result in a new re- 
division of the world. 

The cost of this state of affairs 
is being borne by the underde- 
veloped countries whose territory, 
economy, and human potential 


are being made a guinea pig in 
this strategy of localized war. It 
is easy to foresee that the history 
of the next few years will see a 
further unfolding of this simmer- 
ing crisis which will take place, 
above all, in the “third world” 
where imperialism will test out 
the means and objective possibili- 
ties of its military preparedness 
for a final collision. 

IMPERIALISM IN CRISIS? 

Is it true, however, that the 
| appearance, on the historic stage, 

! of the new forces arising from 
the armed struggle against col- 
onialism has brought imperialism 
to a stage of crisis? Absolutely 
not. It would be an unpardonable 
error — one that would gravely en- 
danger the class struggle and the 
very future of the workers’ cause 
— if the revolutionary vanguard 
were to sow illusions about im- 
perialism being pushed into total 
crisis by the anti-colonialist move- 
ment in general, or even, in par- 
ticular, by the tenacious and 
heroic resistance of the combat- 
ants in Vietnam. Such an error 
can only be the result of an under- 
estimation of the real role of im- 
perialism, its continuity, and its 
alternate course of conflict which 
divides the world into further 
centers of power within the re- 
spective spheres of influence, as 
well as an underestimation of the 
reality that we already are in 
a permanent state of war, even 
though it is not always a “hot” 
war and is, ironically enough, 
called “peaceful co-existence”. 

PULL OF POWER BLOCS 

On the one hand, we see the 
imperialist devil which tends to 
puU everything under its own 
domination. On the other hand, 
we have Russia, China and their 
spheres of influence— -the so-call- 
ed “progressive” world— which 
aims to achieve, with new 
methods more capable of hyp- 
notising and dominating the great 
masses, but aimed nevertheless, 
to the same ends of imperialist 
domination in the name of — 
“anti-imperialism” . . . 

The choice for Vietnam should 
not be a policy which would throw 
militant workers into the arms 
either of the Americans, or the 
Chinese, or the Russians. Only 
a clear declaration, and the pres- 
ervation of, fundamental political 
principles of class struggle will 
guarantee the continuation of a 
struggle that would be free of 
contamination either by state- 
capitalism or imperialism . . . 

In the actualities of imperial- 
ism there are no such things as 
good wars and bad wars; they 
are all wars of capitalism against 
which the international working 
class must raise its own class 
banner . . . 

For Marxists, the struggle 
against imperialism must mean 
the struggle against all imperial- 
isms. It is of course clear that 
what is going on in Southeast 
Asia is a cruel, ferocious and 
arrogant imperialist act, which 
illuminates the larger conflict. 
The United States does not wish 
to lose political-military influence 
over this sector which has been 
in flux ever since the defeat of 
France. Southeast Asia repre- 
sents a market for its products as 
well as a bridgehead to the heart 
of Asia. Naturally it doesn’t want 
to lose this to the Chinese, who, 
in open concurrence with the 
Russians, claim this is rightfully 
theirs, both geographically and 
historically . . . 

Instead, nationalism must be 
broken and submerged by a surge 
of solidarity with the international 
proletarian revolution. This, ac- 
tually, is only a prospect. But it 
is the only valid class view. 


Excerpted from Battaglia Com- 
munista, May, 1965. 


Milan, Italy — The Italian 
Communists haven’t changed 
much since the days of Stalin. 
Recently there was a demon- 
stration here against the war 
in Vietnam. Those marching 
expected to arrive at the Pi- 
azza of the Duoma, but the 
Communist directors stopped 
before they got there and 
told everyone to go away. A 
group of demonstrators did 
not want to go, so these Com- J 
munist “senators” began 
beating these people with the 
sticks on which they were 
carrying their signs of pro- 
test. 

POLICE CLUBS SWING 
The police waited about five 
minutes (it is clear that a crowd 
of 2,000 can’t disperse in this 
time, even if they wanted to), 
and then they descended with 
clubs in hand, beating indiscrimi- 


nately and carrying people off to 
the station. They held 14 of them 
for a week in prison, evidently to 
assure the U.S. government that 
Italy is really with it in its war. 

The Communists decided to 
make political hay of this situa- 
tion, saying that the Communists 
are good disciplined people, 
while the pro-Chinese and other 
leftist groups outside of the of- 
ficial Communist Party are un- 
disciplined, bad people. Thus 
they hope to use this to elimi- 
nate every Marxist group that 
criticizes them. The group was 
very diversified, making the 
Communists’ accusations all the 
more absurd. There were work- 
ers, students, two artists, a uni- 
versity professor, two young girls 
about 20 years old. 

The incident has made a lot 
of people see that the Commu- 
nist Party here is more inter- 
ested in power than in any real 
; struggle. 
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In Mississippi Delta 


N & L Makes Stir 


On The Line 


Field Hands Organize Union 


Jackson, Miss. — One of 
the most significant recent 
developments is the forma- 
tion of the Mississippi Free- 
dom Labor Union, centered 
in the Delta town of Shaw. 
This union called a strike of 
farm workers in several Delta 
counties this spring . . . where 
cotton is still the mainstay of 
the economy. 

Nearly all the Negroes in the 
community work in the fields or 
in the homes of the whites. 

Laborers have received about 
$3 a day for chopping or picking 
cotton from sunrise to sundown. 
This year cotton growers decided 
to lower wages to $1.75 a day. 

In April, 60 people from Shaw 
and surrounding communities 
went to Greenville to picket an 
invitational meeting sponsored 
by the U.S. Dept, of Agriculture. 
The conference was scheduled to 
discuss the Delta labor surplus, 
wages, transfer of workers, and 
other matters affecting hundreds 
of Delta farm workers. No Ne- 
groes were invited. 

PICKETS WIN 

Pickets demanding admissison 
to the conference confronted par- 
ticipants at the Downtowner 
Motor Inn the first day of the 
conference. When they returned 
the second day, directors of the 
conference at first offered to 
admit seven; when this offer was 


Where can you find a better 
way for the colored people to 
gain their freedom than in the 
South? Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. and the workers of the Stu- 
dent Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC) have mem- 
bers all over the deep South, 
helping the colored people get 
out of their bondage, and stop 
being slaves for the white man 
or acting as an Uncle Tom for 
him by telling lies on other 
Negroes. 

That is how the whites kept 
the Negroes as far back as they 
could. They kept Negroes work- 
ing for nothing. The white man 
took all the money that was 
coming to the Negroes and put 
it in his own pocket, because he 
thought he was better than the 
black man. The black man was 
supposed to honor him just be- 
cause he was white. 

But I was always told that the 
blacker the berry, the sweeter 
the juice, and the blacker the 
soil, the richer it was. The 
whiter the soil, the poorer it 
was. Yet the white man keeps 
on worrying about the Negroes 
being black. He worries about 
it far more than the Negroes do. 

The Negroes know that there 
has been a black race as long 
as there has been a white one, 
and we wonder why the white 
race can’t give up and treat 
Negroes as they would like to 
be treated. 

THE CHANGED SOUTH 

The white man doesn’t know 
what to do any longer to get 
the Negro back under his con- 
trol, because there are so many 
young white people now who 
are marching with the Negro 
people. 

In Anniston, Ala., a lot of 
Negroes went from the farm 
to work in a factory where they 
could make something for them- 
selves and live more like human 
beings. They owned their own 
homes, and they would curse if 
anyone asked them whether they 
wouldn’t like to go back to the 
farm to live. 


rejected, the entire group was 
allowed to come in. 

Encouraged by the results of 
this first encounter with the 
“powers-that-be,” union people 
began active canvassing in Shaw, 
Greenville, Rosedale and other 
places. People were asked to 
sign pledges indicating that they 
would support the union and a 
strike effort. A few signers prom- 
ised to strike whether or not 
their action was seconded by 
others. 

A BROAD UNION FOR ALL 

Strike demands include pay- 
ment of the federal minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour, adequate 
support for those who cannot 
find jobs, and end to use of 
workers under 16 and over 60. 

So far, the MFLU is very 
broad in its concept. It is in- 
tended to be a union for all 
kinds of workers who are under- 
paid — field hands, tractor driv- 
ers, maids and others. 

Pledges have been obtained in 
large numbers wherever canvas- 
sers have been, and in very 
little time. 

The implications of a broadly 
inclusive union, militant enough 
to influence working conditions, 
pay scales, and welfare programs 
are important for poor people 
throughout the state, white as 
well as Negro. 

— From The Southern Patriot, 
May, 1965 


In Chattanooga, Tennessee, it 
looks almost as if the whites 
are afraid the Negroes will start 
fighting if they don’t start letting 
the Negroes vote. So they s it 
down and talk with the Negroes 
about discrimination. 

Down in Atlanta, Ga„ where 
the Negro people are now start- 
ing to live like human beings 
at last, they call the city a 
“young New York,” because Col- 
ored people are going into public 
places there, and many of the 
whites don’t seem to think any- 
thing about it. 

HUBBARD — 

ANOTHER WALLACE 

Yet it seems to me that some 
of the Northern white people are 
taking up the old dirty habits 
just at the point when the white 
Southerners are trying to get 
rid of them, and win the Negro’s 
friendship. Many of the white 
Northerners are just as bad as 
Gov. Wallace of Alabama, and 
his police. Just take a look at 
Mayor Hubbard of Dearborn — 
who keeps getting elected by the 
white people in Dearborn just 
because he keeps promising them 
that he will keep the Negroes out 
of their heavenly city. 

I sometimes wonder what 
would white people like those do 
if there were no colored people 
in the world for them to look 
down upon? They act as if this 
world was made for white people 
only — white Gentile people, that 
is — and no Negroes or Jews 
belonged on earth. 

Something is very wrong with a 
person who cannot think of any- 
thing but his white color. 


at Chrysler Plant 

Detroit, Mich. — I work 
at Chrysler Highland Park 
and I’d like to tell you about 
the recent election we had 
and the impact that your 
paper, News & Letters, had 
on the union bureaucrats and 
the men there. It may be a 
small paper, but it’s the only 
one I’ve read in this country 
that is not afraid to tell the 
truth about conditions in the 
shop, and will print what 
ordinary workers feel about 
things that are important to 
them. 

It so happened that the last 
issue of your paper was dis- 
tributed at our plant just before 
the election of union officers was 
held. Apparently, when the Reu- 
therite bureaucrats who are in 
office read the article about our 
plant in the paper, they knew 
it was so damning to them that 
they scurried around like rats 
trying to round up all of the 
copies of the paper. They tried 
to dispose of them before the 
workers could get a chance to 
read the paper. When the work- 
ers heard about this, they were 
determined to see the article. As 
a result there was a real demand 
for that issue. 

CLOSE VOTE 

There is no question that the 
workers were fed up with the 
Reutherites, because, according 
to the reported tally, the oppo- 
sition slate to the Reutherites 
lost the positions of president, 
vice president, secretary and 
plant committeeman by only 
about 100 votes or less out of 
some 2500 votes. This is the first 
time that there has been this 
close a vote for as long as I can 
remember— -and that goes a long 
way back. 

I’m convinced that if more 
workers in the plant had read 
the paper, the Reutherites would 
have been defeated. 

As it is, the defeated candi- 
dates are challenging the tally 
and are demanding a recount. 
And a big hassle has developed, 
with charges and counter-charges 
flying all over the place. 

There’s one other thing about 
this election that will give you 
another idea about the company 
and Reutherites. Several years 
ago a rank-and-file worker was 
running for a committeeman of- 
fice and was campaigning in the 
plant. 

COMPANY BREAKS 
OWN RULE 

When plant guards tried to 
evict him from the plant, he just 
lay down on the floor and this 
created quite an incident. As a 
result, the company put in its 
rule book that no condidate for 
office would ever be permitted 
in the plant to campaign for 
union office. 

But during this last campaign, 
the president and his other 
cronies in office were in the 
plant campaigning during every 
shift — and the company didn’t 
do a thing about it. To me, this 
just proves that the company 
gets along real good with the 
present officers and are just as 
anxious for them to remain in 
office as the officers are. 

It also shows that the company 
makes and breaks its own rules 
any time it feels like it, and 
there’s nobody to penalize them. 
But just let a worker break a 
company rule, and you’ll see just 
how quick the company will be 
to penalize him. 


| Read Raya Dunayevskaya’s Critical Review of | 
Jean Paul Sartre’s “The Words” in the Special 
Literary Issue, March, 1965, of “The Activist.” j 
| See Ad, Page 6. |f 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

Southern Negroes Show Way 


Chrysler’ s New 6 Young Turk ’ 
Bosses Are Shooting First 

By JOHN ALLISON 

Chrysler has added a number of young supervisors to 
direct its work force. The workers are saying these inexperi- 
enced “Young Turks” shoot first and talk later. This 
dangerous practice has caused workers to protest in a sharp 
manner to the union and the company. This supervision 
disregard for proper consideration of the workers and their 
problems will lead to even more trouble at Chrysler. 

There is a new provision in the<$- 


contract that provides for a hear- 
ing between the union and com- 
pany when any disciplinary ac- 
tion is being contemplated. Plant 
management has decided to ig- 
nore this provision and take the 
short route and shoot first. These 
arrogant young “conquer the 
world” supervisors are leading 
the company down a blind al- 
ley. 

HIRE-FIRE MERRY-GO- 
ROUND 

The auto company is retiring 
older workers and hiring young 
workers to bring the work force 
up to their needs. From Plant 
3 in Highland Park, they are 
transferring workers to Plants 
4, 5 and 6. At the. same time, 
the company keeps on hiring and 


Overtime Toll 
in Steel Rises 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — The 14 
months of overtime is begin- 
ning to take its toll on the 
men at Homestead Steel Mill, 
and on the rigid safety pro- 
gram. Most of the work done 
in our machine shop is done 
by hand and we have the 
highest accident rate. It is 
because the men are trying 
to beat the clock, although 
the jobs they are on are new 
to them, and consist mostly 
of scrap jobs and those that 
other plants and mills can 
not handle themselves. Some 
jobs that come in are not 
even in blueprint. 

A safety lecture is given to 
every shift, to alert the men 
about the dangers of their jobs. 
But what is happening is that the 
safety lecture is turning into 
harassment for the men. Every 
time an accident of any sort 
occurs, they have an inquest to 
see how the accident could have 
been avoided. The jury at the 
inquest consists of the boss, the 
master mechanic. There is a form 
of about 50 questions, with the 
injured worker’s statement. 
About nine times out of 10, the 
worker is held to be at fault. 
GOES TO OUTSIDE HOSPITAL 

One of the workers hurt his 
finger during the last hours of 
work. He required stitches, but 
he bandaged his hand and went 
to the hospital outside the mill 
for treatment instead of going 
to the hospital in the mill, where 
he would have been subjected 
to the usual harassment and in- 
quest. 

We have had two heart at- 
tacks, plus a casualty list of 
eight, either directly or indirect- 
ly related to the mill work. One 
worker lost his mind in the shop. 
One died after work. Three 
switched jobs because they 
couldn’t make the necessary time 
on the machines. 

In most cases, the company 
does not allow enough time for 
the jobs. You have all your 
bosses, and sometimes as many 
as six outsiders, walking around, 
looking over your shoulder as 
you work. The shop makes the 
men act like crooks. Before a 
man makes a move, he looks over 
his shoulder to see who is watch- 
ing him. The good workers are 
afraid to work, because they 
might do the wrong thing. I 
wonder when the company will 
wise up. 


firing workers. The young work- 
ers are beginning to see capit- 
alists for what they are. 

If a new worker is hired into 
Materials, the Glass Plant, Plant 

6 or any place except Plant 3— 

he will probably get his 90 days 
and his seniority. But if a new 
worker goes into Plant No. 3, 
you can be sure that he’ll be laid 
off before his 90 days are up. 

There was one particularly 
brutal instance of company dis- 
regard for a probationary em- 
ployee. This guy had a parent 
who died in the South, and nat- 
urally took off from work to at- 
tend the funeral. 

WORKER FIRED 

When he returned, he was 
given the news that he was fired. 
The worker objected, saying that 
the company had no right to pen- 
alize him just because be had to 
take off work to attend the fun- 
eral of his parent. But since a 
probationary worker has no pro- 
tection whatsoever, and is at the 
complete unmercy of the com- 
pany, he was fired. 

This was bad enough, but 
when the super was asked what 
the reason was for firing the 
man, he said: “Because we don’t 
have to pay this man unemploy- 
ment compensation.” 

There is another edge to this 
sword of hiring and firing, and 
it is especially hard on the older 
workers. The new workers are 
given a brainwash job by man- 
agement, which jacks them up to 
produce as much as they can. 
PUSH PRODUCTION 

These new workers naturally 
get the message that they will 
have to do more than hustle to 
keep their jobs. Because they 
have neither protection or ex- 
perienece, they work like hell, 
raising production sky high. 

The older workers, with both 
experience and more protection, 
know what the grind on the line 
is like. They have been there a 
long time, and are thinking in 
terms of pacing themselves to 
be able to work for years and 
still stay alive under the pres- 
sure. The irony of it is that the 
young workers who are letting 
that line beat them to death for 
the period of time they are there 
are fired anyway. 

And it’s an education for the 
young workers, too. They are 
fired not because of any physical 
defect— -they’re strong as bulls; 
not because they don’t work — 
they work at a mankilling pace; 
but because their 90 days will 
soon be up. 

RETIREES ESCAPE 
PRESSURE 

Another result of the “shoot 
from the hip” supervisors is that 
the older workers eligible for re- 
tirement are leaving the shop in 
droves. 

Nearly 90% of the workers in 
Plant 3 who are eligible for re- 
tirement have already retired. 

One recent retiree summed up 
his reason for leaving this way: 
“I’ve worked in this plant for 
35 years, and I’ve had bosses 
push, pull and twist at me until 
I thought I’d have to explode to 
keep my self respect. Now I’m 
getting too old to put up with 
these young punks who think 
they’re going to set the world on 
fire by using me for kindling 
wood. I’m' burned out already, 
and I’d better get out while I 
can retire, before that explosion 
I’ve been holding back all these 
years can’t be held back any 
longer.” 
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The Inhumanity of the U. S. Occupation of Dominica 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 


The new stage of degeneracy of U.S. imperialism’s occupation 
of Santo Domingo is its total disregard of human life. Having, 
first, inspired Gen. Wessin y Wessin to unloose a counter- 
revolution against the very nearly bloodless and very nearly 
successful April 24 revolution, via the strafing of the capital and 
the loss of 1,000 lives on the ground, President Johnson took to 
the air waves and spoke unctuously of “a popular democratic 
revolution committed to democracy and social justice.” This was 
but prelude to announcing that it had overnight turned into a 
near “Communist takeover” and “therefore” required overnight 
dispatch of U.S. marines. 

THE OAS PARROTS WHAT US DICTATES 

The next stage of this cynically directed counter-revolution 
called for acquiring an OAS figleaf irrespective of the U.S. violation 
of its charter, not to mention the violation of the sovereignty of the 
Dominican Republic. Our wily President got approval for an “inter- 
American peace force” by the votes of such sterling democracies 
as Haiti and the CIA’s military brainchild, Guatemala. 

Presently the OAS figleaf of U.S. occupation of Dominica has 
fallen off as “its peace force” — mainly American paratroopers 
now that the marines have been sent home — shot its way deep 
into rebel territory, killing 75 mostly non-combatants, wounding 
200, taking 500 prisoners, hacking its way into private homes, and 
then declaring, as “its,” 50 blocks of the rebel zone. 

This was followed by the OAS going into the countryside where 
they found uncounted grisly murders in shallow graves exactly at 
the spot where the Dominican people, who had bitterly and 
persistently complained of its miliatry junta’s atrocities, said they 
would be located. Despite this proof of the Nazi demeanor of the 
U.S.-supported Imbert junta, the OAS has thus far dared declare 
that there was “no proof” as to who committed the massacre of 
all who stood in the junta’s way — including a two-year-old child 
and one man who was so badly mutilated that no identification of 
any sort was possible. 

The U.S. government remains silent about the brutalities of 
the Imbert men, even when this concerns an American citizen. If 
it happened in North Vietnam, we would have an unending 
atrocity story about it. And yet, in Santo Domingo, on May 31, an 
American citizen, Andres Gilbert Garcia, of Hato Bey, Puerto 
Rico, found his way back to the American lines only after he had 
been kept for 15 days in a cell about 6 by 8 feet in which 12 
people were crowded against and even on top of each other. They 
were beaten, made to sleep on concrete floors, and one man was 
wounded so badly that he died. Their crime was that they were 
accused of being Communists; most of them were as Communist 
as Garcia, whose protestation that he was an American citizen 
merely got the reply: “You dirty Communist.” 

In all, said Garcia, more than 5000 prisoners were being held 
under “bestial conditions.” He himself had received injuries on the 
head and the body. Yet no action was taken on this, and the 
reporter from LA-Times, Washington Post News Service who wired 
the story had to add: “It was not immediately known if the United 
States will protest to the Imbert regime.” 

THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


that U.S. marines were dispatched to the Dominican Republic, 
U.S. imperialism’s return to gunboat diplomacy can be seen from 
the fact that the President vetoed his own aide’s proposals for a 
coalition government with representatives of the “popular demo- 
cratic revolution eommited to democracy and social justice.” 

Obviously, if even so rightwing and trustworthy an insider 
as McGeorge Bundy can be so infected with the democratic air in 
Santo Domingo as to believe the President’s hypocritical speeches 
and follow the thesis through to its logical conclusion, then the 
only sure place to set U.S. policy, in its occupation as well as in 
its invasion phases, is in the inner recesses of the Pentagon, The 
tragedy is that the modern Uriah Heep, armed to the teeth not 
merely with ambition, but with the most destructive weapons in 
the world is our Commander-in-Chief. 

To those who followed developments it was clear, from the 
start, that the very day of the near-success of the people’s revolt— 
April 25 — was the day of U.S. Imperialisms’ decision that it should 
not succeed, no matter what it took either to cover up U.S inter- 
vention or, if this did not work, not to be ashamed to stand before 
the world stark naked. The oily hyprocritical speeches of President 
Johnson cannot hide the fact that his true aim in Dominica is to 
carry on a war of attrition against the people, to “finish off” their 
discontent with U.S.-supported Trujilloism without Trujillo. And 
Johnson cares little for the means he uses to achieve this unholy 
goal. (Those wishing to read the Administration’s precise maneuvers 
for coverup should read “The Roots of the Dominican Crisis” by 
Theodore Draper — no wild radical he — in the May 24th issue of The 
New Leader, which is not exactly a Communist publication. In its 
June 21st issue it also carried Juan Bosch’s story, “A Tale of Two 
Nations.”) 

Far from being discomfited by the wild corruption of the 
military juntas that have transformed the highest echelons into 
millionaires overnight, but kept the people in abject and permanent 
poverty, President Johnson has been all too happy to use them 
for his own ends, and insists on foisting them on the Dominican 
people. Not having succeeded with Wessin y Wessin, he next 
installed Trujillo's assassin, Imbert, who was the architect of 
Trujilloism without Trujillo. 

Washington is setting up a new balloon — Ballanguer for 
president, the same Ballanguer who was president both under 
Trujillo and for his assassins. President Johnson will try anything, 
anything at all, except that which the Dominican people want — a 
return to Constitutional government and the only Dominican 
president (Juan Bosch) who was ever duly elected there — elected 
against overwhelming odds of the combined forces of the military 
junta then in power, the landowning oligarchy that is equally rich 
and equally corrupt, Pentagon support, and a vicious slander cam- 
paign charging “Communism” — elected by the peasants, the 
urban poor, the lower middle class; elected overwhelmingly. 

Neither the fact that Juan Bosch, in his seven months of 
power, did nothing to unseat the military and thus paved the way 
for his own downfall, nor the fact that he is but the palest of 
liberals, will square him in the eyes of either the Dominican 
military junta who resented both his mild reforms and his own 
integrity, or in the eyes of the U.S. Commander-in-Chief, Who 
likes to bet only on true-blue reactionary militarists. 


Outside of the lie that it was “only after” President Johnson 
had “proof” of “Communist domination” of the popular revolt 



The whole history of Mao proves him to have been a 


g fighter, not against “revisionism,” but against “dogmatism,” 
1 the present revolutionary-sounding statements that thunder 
out from Communist China notwithstanding. Mao’s accusation 
|| of Khrushchev as a coward who moved over from “fear of 
p revolution,” and Khrushchev’s expression of “sadness” that 
i the “Chinese comrades” could join the reactionary “atom 
H mongers and madmen,” are no more than tools forged to 

I I serve the narrow purpose of power politics. This is not to 
say that the ideological battle is without influence on the 
power struggle, and, moreover, has a logic of its own. But 
we must not let the fact that both contestants call themselves 
Communist hide their class nature: both are capitalistic to 
the marrow of their bones. State-capitalism changes the form, 
not the content, of these totalitarian regimes ... 

— Except from Chapter 17, 
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In the U.S., as in Dominica, nothing scares a ruling class 
more than arms in the hands of civilians, and these the people 
now have, something they didn’t have under Bosch. It is not that 
the arms are any match for U.S. might. It is that they are a 
symbol of a people relying only on their own mass strength. Destiny 
in the hands of the masses themselves in any Latin American coun- 
try how that could electrify all of Latin America! Rather than 

risk such an eventuality, our Commander-in-Chief prefers closing 
all avenues for a genuine social revolution, carrying on a war of 
attrition in Dominica, even if thereby he becomes a greater breeder 
of Communism in this hemisphere than Castro ever was. 

“SPHERES OF INFLUENCE AND PROTEST MOVEMENTS” 

Washington is also banking on the fact that other Big Powers 
will let it get away with the counter-revolutionary act in Dominica 
even as it let Russia get away with it in Hungary, and China in 
Tibet. Because each Big Power has its recognized “sphere of influ- 
ence,” a power grab in that sphere is protested by the other in 
words only, and no action follows the words. Unless the point of 
contention is either an integral element of its national interests 
or becomes pivotal to the global struggle for power, as Viet Nam 
has become, the merely nominal protest unfortunately affects also 
the protest movements within the “aggressor country.” Thus, where 
the demonstrations, marches, teach-ins against the war in Viet 
Nam are numerous, powerful, vocal, that is to say, loud and effec- 
tive, whether voiced or written, those against the war in the 
Dominican Republic, which is totally unjustified but not pivotal to 
global power, are hardly more than whispered postscripts. Yet 
it is by this, just this, protest which would thereby become an act 
of inter-American class solidarity that history will make its judge- 
ment on American revolutionaries. 

-t i ■ ■ 

Outside of direct struggles, such as strikes for different condi- 
tions of labor and Negro struggles for full equality, no struggles 
for freedom are more challenging to the American ruling class 
than the struggles in Latin America. For it is by its imperialist 
adventures and not just by “the expanding frontier” that Ameri- 
can capitalism was enabled to deprive the workers of the industrial 
unionism they had won in Europe at the turn of the century, but 
had not won here until Depression hit the United States itself. 
America’s plunge into imperialism at the end of the 19th century 
marked also its victory over Populism. Above all, its imperialist 
adventures, as that of all the West, was brilliantly white, and thus 
fastened on the Negro an inferior status North as well as South. 
(See American Civilization on Trial, pp. 14-16). By now Latin 
America, to U.S. imperialism, has become the proving ground 
(Continued on page 7) 
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THE GREAT SOCIETY 

Everyone should know how 
the people here are being 
treated, and what the strip 
mining is doing to us. There 
is one home I saw which the 
family had been forced to 
leave with their furniture still 
inside. They can’t get it out. 
The dirt, trees and rocks as 
large as the house itself have 
it all covered over. 

Miner’s Wife 
Kentucky 
* * * 

It is something when a slick 
magazine like Newsweek gives 
the excellent reportage it does 
to the viciousness of the as- 
sembly line. I just stumbled 
over an old copy (Aug. 10, 
’64) of that magazine and 
found a report about one of 
the workers, aged 32, who was 
quoted as saying that the hope 
to escape was the only thing 
that kept him going. He was 
asked what he thought about 
while he worked. “I think 
about getting out of here,” he 
said. “You become a machine 
on this job. You feel trapped 
because the older you get, 
the less chance you have of 
getting away.” 

He was asked the name of 
the man at the next station 
and he didn’t know what it 
was. He said, “we don’t get 
to talk much.” They have 
worked together in the pit, 
five feet apart, for 11 months! 

It seems this man should 
be contacted and urged to get 
together with his fellow-work- 
ers. The union bosses have to 
be ignored and regarded for 
what they are — stumps in 
the road, just like -the auto- 
mobile officials. 

Reader 

Nebraska 

SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY 

I was born in Lowndes 
County, between Montgomery 
and Selma, and I grew up in 
those two places. I always 
resented the phrase, “Southern 
Hospitality,” because to me 
it meant that the Southern 
whites were inviting the Nor- 
thern whites down to show 
them how nice they would be 
treated. 

Recently, however, on a trip 
back home, for the first time 
in my life I got an inkling 
of what Southern Hospitality 
is. Most white stores we went 
into knew we were from the 
North, and they could cer- 
tainly not help knowing we 
were Negroes. Yet it was 
“Good morning, can I help 
you?” and “Please come in 
and look around” everywhere 
we went. One store in Selma 
had a big sign hanging in- 
side the door saying that the 
employees had been instructed 
to treat all customers alike, 
and to please report any com- 
plaints to the manager. We 
could scarcely believe our 
eyes. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

• 

RACISM 

I consider it a disgrace that 
the murders of Rev, R e e b 
and Mrs. Viola Liuzzo, both of 
whom were white Northerners 
were immediately considered 
national issues, while the 
death of Jimmie Lee Jackson, 
who was a Southern Negro, 
got hardly and attention at all. 
It is absolutely right that funds 
were immediately raised for 
the families of Rev. Reeb and 
Mrs. Liuzzo, but how many 
thought about helping the fam- 
ily of the Alabama laborer 
Jimmie Lee Jackson? How 
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WAR AND PEACE — VIETNAM AND DOMINICA 


many even knew he was the 
sole support of a widowed 
mother and a 15 year-old sis- 
ter? 

Your readers may be inter- 
ested to know that there is 
a Jimmie Lee Jackson Fund, 
c/o SCLC, 334 Auburn Ave. 
to which they can send contri- 
butions if they so desire. 

Reader 

Georgia 

* * * 

The 5000 armed cops who 
picketed City Hall here to 
protest the proposals to est- 
ablish an independent civilian 
review board to investigate 
complaints of police brutality 
certainly did prove the point — 
of their opponents. They not 
only seized the police radio 
network for unauthorized mes- 
sages, to urge all cops to 
converge on City Hall for the 
picketing and send their big- 
otted messages over the air- 
waves, but screamed racist 
insults at the 50 or so civil 
rights counter-pickets across 
the street for all to hear. They 
shouted things like: “Send 
them to Vietnam, that’s where 
they belong!” and “Wave a 
bar of soap at them and they’ll 
all run!” among other choice 
epithets. 

Their champion was the man 
who had just announced his 
candidacy for the Republican 
nomination for Mayor, who 
had assured them he was 
“100% against” the idea of 
any review board. Fittingly 
enough, his name is Battista. 

The Negro fraternal organ- 
ization, called the Guardians, 
supports the review board pro- 
posal. The president of the 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent As- 
sociation which is leading the 
fight against the proposal 
really took the cake when he 
said of the Negro cops: “It’s 
unfortunate they put color be- 
fore their oath of office.” 

Reader 

New York. 

* * * 

Michael Hannon, a L.A. 
policeman who has partici- 
pated, in his off- work-hours, 
both in CORE activities and in 
peace demonstrations, has 
been put on trial by the police 
department for these activi- 
ties. The civil rights groups 
are therefore renewing their 
long-standing demands that 
Police Chief Parker be ousted 
instead. 

It goes without saying, that 
whereas Parker is trying to 
get rid of Hannon for civil 
rights affiliations, he has not 
raised a single criticism of 
any officer for participating 
in the John Birch Society or 
other right wing groups. 

Activist 
Los Angeles 

• 

NEW SUPPORTER 

I commend your coverage of 
the striving of people through- 
out the world for freedom 
from the restrictions imposed 
by capitalist society. I also 
commend your criticism of 
other organizations consider- 
ing themselves socialist, com- 
munist, or leftist, but who, in 
effect, stand only for some 
modification o f capitalism. 
The final goal I look to is the 
condition described by Marx 
as that based upon the prin- 
ciple “to each according to his 
ability, from each according 
to his needs.” A wage-less, 
money-less, state-less, interna- 
tional, cooperative society 
would be the goal of all social- 
ists. 

Reader 

New England 


I liked the article from Scot- 
land last issue “We Are Not 
Against America” — but you 
don’t have to apologize to any- 
one. There is still, I know, the 
lingeringof McCarthyism, 
which wasn’t really started by 
McCarthy, and they should find 
the real sources. The article 
on peace in America was also 
very interesting ... I like your 
paper. We must admit we are 
at fault if we are, look critical- 
ly at ourselves, if we are to 
ever make a better world . . . 

Reader 

California 

* * * 

There is so much more agita- 
tion and so much more discus- 
sion and demonstration about 
Vietnam, than the action of 
the U.S. in the Dominican Re- 
public, and yet, to me, what is 
going on in Santo Domingo is 
the most ruthless crushing of 
a genuine working people’s re- 
volt that I have ever seen. It 
truly is America’s counterpart 
to Russia’s crushing of the 
Hungarian Revolution. 

I cannot help but conclude 
that those radicals who incline 
towards Russia and China are 
dominating the anti-war de- 
monstrations, because they 
would most certainly be the 
ones more involved and con- 
cerned with Vietnam than with 
Dominica. That is where Rus- 
sia and China both have their 
stakes, not in Dominica. What 
do they care how many revolu- 
tions are crushed if they can- 
not make propaganda out of it? 

Student 

Chicago 

* * * 

I recently wrote a letter to 
the columnist, Stewart Alsop, 
because his article “The Intel- 
lectuals and Vietnam” really 
incensed me. What I told him 
was this: 

“As we both know, the Com- 
munist smear has been effec- 
tively used against those favor- 
ing equality of opportunity, 
peace and all other values for 
which a free society should 
strive. 

“The Vietnam situation has 
produced a long-awaited phe- 
nomenon. Our long-time dorm- 
ant intellectual community has 
spoken out. But we are told 
by the mass media that our 
most brilliant and erudite pro- 
fessors are ‘immature’ and 
that maturity lies in the per- 
son of a president of prosaic 
intellect. Further, we are told 
that we kill for peace, while 
the communists kill to prevent 
freedom. 

“One might expect the naive 
to accept this. However, when 
intellectuals, who have forgot- 
ten more about Southeast Asia 
than LBJ may ever know, are 
discredited, and when virtually 
all free nations object to our 
action in Vietnam, responsible 
citizens have an obligation to 
speak out. 

“Fools may be satisfied with 
a ‘good guy-bad guy’ philo- 
sophy. But when a reporter of 
the intelligence and sophistica- 
tion of Stewart Alsop becomes 
so intellectually torpid that he 
is taken in by the Administra- 
tion’s ‘snow-job’ on Vietnam, 
one begins to wonder whether 
or not 1980 is here 15 years 
early.” 

Reader 

Detroit 

* * * 

Norman Thomas was in town 
the other day, so the Socialist 
Party sponsored a meeting at 
11 a.m. at the Federal Build- 
ing concerning the Santo 
Domingo crisis. It was a very 


poor turnout, but it was good 
to hear this 80-year-old man — 
who marched in the line, too. 

He wanted to know why the 
U.S. wasn’t concerned about 
the Communist Party people 
when they helped kick out 
Bosch in the first place? I was 
also surprised to hear him say 
that Bosch should have gone 
to Santo Domingo right away 
instead of staying away some- 
where in Puerto Rico. He ad- 
mitted that it was easy to give 
directives from the nice safe 
steps of the Federal Building 
in L.A., but that he felt as 
he did because it was so ob- 
vious that What had happened 
in Santo Domingo was a real 
spontaneous uprising. 

Committee Member 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

Who on earth does Johnson 
think he is fooling? Among all 
■the shameful things that U.S. 
imperialism has done all over 
the world, what is going on in 
Santo Domingo is so openly 
criminal, that I do not remem- 
ber ever seeing anything like 
it. 

Mother 
Detroit 
* * * 

I’m not so naive as to think 
that the savagery of war 
means that Vietcong or North 
Vietnamese treat the Ameri- 
can or South Vietnamese pris- 
oners with kid gloves. Never- 
theless I was shocked by the 
pictures of South Vietnamese 
atrocities against their pris- 
oners, released by American 
photographers. 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

The struggle going on in the 
U.S. is important not only to 
the American Negroes, nor 
even to all the American 
people. Its success is import- 
ant to all the people of the 
world, even if it is a minor 
success, so that the racists 
don’t take power, creating 
even worse disasters than 
those we have already seen 
in the Congo, in Vietnam and 
in Santo Domingo. 

Correspondent 
Italy 
* * * 

There was a demonstration 
at the British Polaris base on 
Saturday. The police were 

quite brutal. They arrested 
38 persons. Heavy fines were 
imposed on 28 and the others 
will be tried on August 3. 

Correspondent 
Scotland 
* * * 

NIGERIA 

I have been reading News & 
Letters regularly, and have en- 
joyed them very much. I was 
surprised to read so much 

about Africa in the paper. I 
was not in Nigeria during the 
big strike there last year, and 
did not know much about what 
happened. 

Though the strike involved 
all the workers, workers repre- 
sent a very small percentage 
of the total population. My 
work here brings me close to 
the people, but I am seldom 
in contact with organized 
union members. More often I 
meet farmers and students. 

I have observed that the 
young intellectuals of the Bast 
are dissatisfied with the fed- 
eral government. As things 
stand the Igbo will never get 
in because the North has such 
a large population and people 
always vote along tribal lines. 
Next federal election, these 
young intellectuals promise to 


make the Congo look like 
child’s play, as Zik predicted. 

I think hell will break loose. 

It is unfortunate that people 
hold on so dearly to tribal tra- 
ditions. But there is a reason. 
The Nigerian wants to hold on 
to his tradition, his African 
personality. He doesn’t want to 
be a black white man. And in 
fact, he is very critical of the 
American Negroes for this rea- 
son. 

But the concrete things they 
can hold on to, as African, will 
not fit into a modem indus- 
trialized society — except the 
language. So they hold on to 
that, and hold on dearly. The 
languages are even taught in 
the secondary schools. And are 
the languages in which the 
classes in primary schools are 
conducted. 

Here is the basis of the 
trouble. As long as one man 
speaks Igbo, another Hausa 
and another Yoruba, one will 
think of himself as an Igbo 
man, the other as a Hausa, etc., 
instead of as a Nigerian. Ap- 
parently no one sees this yet, 
including the intellectuals. It 
is tragic. 

American 

Nigeria 

* * * 

ANTI-SEMITISM 

I don’t know what is more 
obscene, the latest displays of 
anti semitism in West Ger- 
many, or the attempts to dis- 
miss them by the West Ger- 
man authorities. One Bonn 
police spokesman had the gall 
to say that the Nazi-swastika 
smearing was the work of 
“one or two drunks.” There 
must be an awful lot of drunks 
in West Germany when you 
consider that in a single week 
there were no less than six 
anti-semitic acts in Bamberg 
at the memorial to the Jewish 
victims of Nazism. 

Not only that. Besides the 
Nazi symbols, there was a 
whole diatribe: “Six million 
Jews are not enough.” Nor 
was it only in Bamberg. These 
signs have now appeared in 
the capital itself, Bonn. 

The West German govern- 
ment, which has never both- 
ered to tell the true story of 
Hitlerism in its textbooks, or 
in its histories, and is itself 
full of Nazis in high places, is 
fully as guilty as the miserable 
neo-Nazi youth who have per- 
petrated the latest barbarous 
acts. 

Journalist, 

New York. 

* * * 

The disgust I felt at the 
sight of Jewish graves 
smeared with swatiskas — 20 
years after the Nazis were 
supposed to have been de- 
feated in the “war against 
fascism” — was mixed with 
the hope that maybe it has 
boomeranged, when I saw 
that at least some of the 
German youth from the town, 
had come to lay wreaths on 
the desecrated graves and 


show that they wanted no 
parts of such depravity. 

The West German govern- 
ment has tried very hard to 
“protect” the youth from 
knowing their true past — but 
the Nazis have taught them 
not only that Nazism did ex- 
ist, but that it still does. 

Office Worker 
Philadelphia 
# * * 

In all this wide world can’t 
princesses, who have a throne 
as their dowry, find anyone to 
accept them as mates other 
than fascists, either of the 
Spanish or the German var- 
iety? Obviously not, judging 
by the princesses of Holland. 
To top it off, the Queen is ask- 
ing the Dutch people to ac- 
cept this latest insult to their 
deep anti-fascism. 

Observer 

Boston 

LABOR SOLIDARITY 

On July 1, Dominion Day in 
Canada, the Sarnia local of the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers Union devoted their 
day off to help out an Ameri- 
can local of the Union. They 
arrived by bus and a motor- 
cade with their wives and chil- 
dren to picket the Wyandotte 
Chemical Carp., where a strike 
has been in progress since 
May 1. 

Over 500 Canadian chemical 
workers arrived in a gay mood 
and set up a mass picket line 
around the Wyandotte plant 
during the noon hour. After 
the picketing was concluded, 
they took off and held a joint 
picnic with their fellow Amer- 
ican Unionists. 

This is the first time in re- 
cent Detroit labor history that 
such a demonstration of inter- 
national solidarity has been 
held. Let’s hope it will serve 
as an example for other 
unions. 

Supporter 

Detroit 

SKEPTIC 

A lady called me on the 
phone and told me she would 
like to come to my home and 

explain the Morm an religion 
to me. She asked me if I had 
ever heard of it, and I told 
her yes, but the impression 
I had was they were prej- 
udiced. 

She explained their religion 
and then asked where I first 
heard of them. I told her that 
it was during the Presidential 
election campaign when the 
Republicans were talking 
•about running Romney, and 
some said he was a Mormon 
and they were prejudiced. She 
told me they weren’t any 
longer. 

Before they left, they said 
that if Romney decides to run 
again, he just might win. I 
wondered if this was the rea- 
son they were trying so hard 
to get Negroes to join their 
church? 


Negro Housewife 
Pittsburgh 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

By Eugene Walker 

Student Activity Moves to 
Philosophy— Not From It 

A recent series of articles and commentary have been 
centering on the new generation of students. In describing 
the new radicals, whether they be the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee in the South, the Students for a 
Democratic Society in the North, or the Berkeley students, 
it is stressed that the students have no blueprint to follow, 
no ideology to lead them. It is claimed that they are in 
fact anti-ideology. This latter claim seems to me a mis- 
representation of their views. ^ 



— News & Letters Photo 

There are many schools like this for Negroes in Alabama. 
This one is in Lowndes County. 

LOWNDES CO. SCHOOLS 

Separate— and Not So Equal 


ROOTS IN NEGRO 
REVOLUTION 

The roots of the student activi- 
ties are within the Civil Rights 
movement. SNCC work is with 
Negroes in the South. The SDS 
activity is directed toward work- 
ing in Northern slums which are 
often minority areas. The Berke- 
ley students began their protest 
as a result of attempted restric- 
tion of their political activities 
which involved civil rights work 
to a large extent. Some of the 
Free Speech Movement leaders 
had just returned from work in 
the Mississippi Summer project. 

Thus the ideas which would 
tend to shape ideology for these 
students are those which would 
come out of the Negro Revolu- 
tion. The ideas coming out of the 
Negro Revolution flow from the 
cry “Let the people decide.” This 
represents not an end to ideology 
but the development of an ideo- 
logy. 

Here are how the activists 
speak of it: 

ROBERT MOSES, leader of 
the Mississippi Summer Project: 
“We’re building a society. We’re 
getting people who are educated 
to do what needs to be done in 
our society, which is to work and 
change society ... In the pro- 
cess of this we begin to under- 
stand what it means to relate 
to people to at least be able to 
break down all these things that 
happen in our society.” 

PAUL POTTER, President of 
SDS: “What kind of system is it 
that disfranchises people in the 
South, leaves millions impoverish- 
ed and excluded from the main- 
stream . . . that consistently puts 
material values before human 
values . . . What place is there 
for ordinary men in that system 
and how are they to control it, 
make it bend itself to their wills 
. , . We must name it, describe 
it, analyze it, understand it and 
change it.” 

MARIO SAVIO, leader of the 
FSM: “That is the issue. Arbitr- 
ary power, alientation, the man- 
agers and the managed . . . 
after a while the people get tired 
of being treated, you know, by 
managers, as managed. They 
want to be treated as human 
beings should be treated . . . 
Human beings are not things to 
be used . . .” 

IDEOLOGY EVOLVING 

Every new movement has to 
re-evaluate theory for its own 
time and not haphazardly super- 
impose on today what may have 
been true yesterday. In this 
sense the students are not using 
a blueprint. But to say that they 
reject all ideology, all history, 
all thought about evolving a phil- 
osophy of freedom, is to mis- 
read their actions. 

“What they are saying is that 
whatever ideology does emerge, 
whatever philosophy of freedom 
Is raised, must be based on the 
self development of the human 
being involved and not dictated 
from above. 

In trying to work out a phil- 
osophy for his time, Lenin wrote: 
“Man’s cognition not only re- 
flects the objective world but cre- 
ates it.” The student activists are 
in the process of that creation. 


BerkeleyStudents 
to Appeal Judge's 
Guilty Verdict 

Berkeley, Cal. — A total of 773 
students who had been arrested 
in the Dec. 3 sit-in at Sproul Hall 
were handed their verdicts by 
Municipal Judge Rupert Critten- 
den over a period of three days 
here. It took three days because 
Judge Crittenden wanted the de- 
fendants to pass before him one 
by one to personally hear their 
verdict. 

The judge found 632 of the 
defendants guilty and referred 
eighty to juvenile court (91 
pleaded nolo contendere). Of the 
632 found guilty, 520 were con- 
victed of trespassing and resist- 
ing arrest, and the remaining 
112 were found guilty only of 
trespassing. 

The verdicts carry the possi- 
bility of 18 month jail sentences 
and $1500 fines for the majority 
of the students, who are appeal- 
ing the verdict to a higher court. 

The good judge found it in his 
heart to dismiss a third, mis- 
demeanor charge, failure to dis- 
perse from an unlawful assembly. 
The temper of the times and the 
importance of the Berkeley pro- 
test, however, is seen in the dif- 
ference in the way these defend- 
ants have been handled, com- 
pared to the mild “lectures” 
students have generally received 
for protest demonstrations — at 
least in the North — before this. 

The sentencing will begin in 
mid-July. The “personal” touch 
of the judge will be somewhat 
modified at that time. Those 
who have been found guilty will 
be sentenced in groups of 100. 

Demonstration 
Hits U. of Ariz. 

TUSCON, Ariz. — In May the 
University of Arizona saw protest 
demonstrations very similar to 
the University of California dem- 
onstrations last winter. The dean 
of men and the vice-president of 
the university were right there 
with large numbers of local po- 
licemen, arresting 16 students 
and picking up 150 identification 
cards. Fifteen students were sus- 
pended immediately and lost their 
course credits. Over 40 others are 
being threatened with suspen- 
sion. 

As at Berkeley, the “off-cam- 
pus” interests were very much in 
evidence — not among those pro- 
testing, but among those dictating 
to the students what they thought 
the students should think, and 
study, and what they should NOT 
( think or study. 

FARM BUREAU PRESSURES 

There was the Orange County 
Farm Bureau that made public 
statements and pressured public 
and university officials. At the 
time of the Berkeley events they 
had made their stand quite clear: 
“Our universities are offering 
tremendous educational opportu- 
nities to students at practically 
no cost . . . the taxpayers have a 
right to expect some appreciation 
from these students and the staffs 
for the privileges they enjoy.” 

, Translated further, they spelled 


Selma, Ala. — Before and 
after the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision on the inte- 
gration of schools and facili- 
ties, Southerners were yelling 
that they were for equal but 
• 

Lowndes County 
Detroiters Meet 
to Plan Support 

Detroit, Mich.— I recently at- 
tended a meeting in which peo- 
ple originally from Lowndes 
County, Ala., got together to 
listen to some speakers from back 
home, and see what they could 
do about helping the movement 
there. There were two main 
speakers: one a preacher in his 
90’s who was so physically agile 
an mentally alert that he put 
most of the audience to shame; 
and the other a very young man, 
who seemed to know everyone 
still in the county, and where 
everyone in the room had come 
from. 

These two men represented the 
two big age groups that are the 
backbone of the movement in 
the South. The young man gave 
it to the audience straight: 

“Some of the strongest people 
in the South are the little kids 
who are fighting for a new life, 
and the old people who have 
found something to live for. They 
don’t talk about dying anymore,” 
he said. He said that what was 
missing in the movement was 
the age group from the late 20’s 
to the 50’s or so — who had come 
North, and many of whom had 
forgotten the folks back home. 
After listening to these two 
speakers, not many in that room 
will be able to forget them again. 

The preacher said that he had 
somehow managed to stay out of 
trouble most of his life, by stay- 
ing up on “Behave Street.” “If 
the white people stayed there, 
there never would be any trou- 
ble,” he said. 

.Then he summed up the whole 
situation by telling the audience: 
“Carry a cook some lard, some 
flour, milk, and baking powder. 
Let her mix it all up, and bake 
it until he comes out nice and 
brown and good-smelling. Then 
show me the man who refuses to 
eat it unless it’s all separated 
again.” 


this out to mean that any discus- 
sions on campus which advocate 
“illegal” activities on or off cam- 
pus (like civil rights demonstra- 
tions, etc.) should be barred; any 
attendance by Communists or 
“members of any other anti- 
American group” should be pre- 
vented; and that since the de- 
mand for college education is so 
great, they could afford to be 
particular about whom they would 
bestow it upon. Naturally, they 
preferred those who energetically 
believe in “Americanism, consti- 
tutional government and free 
enterprise.” 


separate facilities. Many of 
the Negro elementary schools 
in Lowndes County are today 
the same and worse than 
they were when I attended 
them 50 years ago. Some 
have had no repairs since 
those days, and there is not 
one white school in this coun- 
try that is as dilapidated as 
those shacks. 

Most do not have a window 
pane in a single window. The 
holes are covered with card- 
board. The ceiling is tied up with 
more cardboard. 

CORRUPTION ABOUNDS 

We asked people what happen- 
ed to the money the Federal 
Government appropriates for the 
schools, and what has happened 
about the state support for Negro 
schools. One teacher saidi that 
the Negro who is principal of 
the high school and the white 
woman who is superintendent of 
the county schools get the niioney 
for the upkeep of the schools and 
keep it. Nobody can question 
them wthout risking being thrown 
out of a job if he does. 

Some of the teachers have to 
pay $6 a month from their sala- 
ries to them. All the children 
who graduate from high school 
have to pay $20 to $25 for one 
day’s rental of a cap and gown. 
The white students pay $3 for 
a cap and gown. 

ONE EXCEPTION 

The one elementary school that 
looked fit for children had been 
built by the Negroes themselves. 
They hire their own teacher, and 
keep the school in repair. It is 
a modern block building. 

Since SNCC has entered the 
county and publicised the school 
conditions, the white supervisor 
has threatened the teachers in 
those schools that they will not 
have a job next year, because 
any new school they may build 
will be more centralized. She 
has begun to tear down some of 
the shacks. But most feel that 
she will rebuild them because she 
wants the money that is appro- 
priated for them. 

This is what they call separate, 
but equal. Most feel that the 
Federal Government could have 
stopped this long ago. They all 
say that when they get the right 
to vote they plan to eliminate all 
this. 


Aid Lowndes County 

Food, clothing and financial 
support for the movement in 
Lowndes County, can be sent 
directly to Lowndes County 
Christian Movement for Hu- 
man Rights, c/o William J. Cos- 
by, Rt. 1, Box 144, Tyler, Ala- 
bama. 


diahl&ML, 1%ty 

Crime’s the final bastion 
of the soul. 

In twilight time when hope has 
frayed 

And desperation’s crush nears 
suffocation 

The blunted soul calls out her 
last reserve; 

In a single, well lit act. 

She seeks not only recompense 
(in ratio to her wounds) 

But voice with which to speak 
her I. 

— Dan Georgakas 

CL Tl/laxL^aqlsL 

A mad eagle, its feathers preened, 
its beak and talons honed 
Flew forth from its American 
rookery a spotless , stainless 
steel crag. 

Off it soared to ravage the earth. 
The ultimate corruption of the 
Spirit of Seventy-six. 

The mad bird, more like a beast 
of the land, 

An enraged elephant, or a rhino, 
The billion dollar thud of his 
mighty hooves charges the 
lesser beasts of Vietnam. 

The armored bird seizes the new- 
ly laid eggs of freedom on the 
Isle of Hispaniola; 

He steals them from a brave and 
hardworking hen, the people of 
Santo Domingo 

The last perversion of the Spirit 
of Seventy-six. 

Across the earth, the eagle moves, 
His chain-mailed wing cruelly 
clanking 

He ambles into every fray on 
earth 

Rising from, life unto death 
A phoenix thrashing in blood. 
The Phoenix bird betrays 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Nagasaki to Korea to Vietnam 
And the bloody beast goes on his 
way. 

Not just a bird of prey 
But a carrion-bird: 

Fighting men, marines 
Bombed villages 
Widows and orphans 
Teenage guerrilla warriors 
Not the Gettysburg Address in 
his beak 

But a big stick permeated with 
some noxious drug 
To charm the eagle to madness 
The reckless force of Franken- 
stein’s monster. 

Sumping its wings at attacking 
shadows 

Flailing away at imaginary 
adversaries 

Like some crazed carrion-bird 
Feasting on dead men’s blood. 
The rational, positivistic madness 
of the bourgeoisie and the 
presidency. 


AM. 


THE ACTIVIST 
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We mourn the death of Earl Lloyd Walter, freedom 
fighter, Los Angeles vice-chairman of the United Civil Eights 
Committee. As chairman of the Los Angeles chapter of the 
, Congress of Racial Equality, from 1851 to 1963, he was in- 
strumental in its growth from the time when at was hardly 
more than an idea to the present, when the civil rights move- 
ment affects, every facet of life in the. country. 

His personal warmth as well as his work helped in no 
small measure to make Los Angeles one of the first localities 
in the North to participate in every struggle in the South 
— from the Freedom Rides to Mississippi to the Selma-to- 
Montgomery march in Alabama. 

Our hearts go out to his wife, Mildred Walter. Earl was 
only 50 years old at the time of his death from cancer. The 
Movement feels the loss of Earl Walter, and yet, precisely 
because he had devoted his life to civil rights, we all feel 
that he is still in our midst as we carry forward that struggle 
for full freedom. 


Philly Teamsters 
Strike Against 
Work Conditions 

Philadelphia, Pa., — The Team- 
sters strike here showed that 
the men don’t want to take any 
more from either the union 
bosses or the company bosses. 
Unfortunately, it collapsed, but 
I don’t know how it could succeed 
when Hoffa and the IBT locals 
were scabbing on them. 

More than 2,000 of the 12,000 
Local 107 drivers attended the 
meeting where they voted over- 
whelmingly to go on the “holi- 
day” and vowed to resist all 
efforts of Hoffa to put the big 
local under trusteeship, after 
four platform men at one of the 
terminals in Frankford were 
fired. 

The strikers were protesting 
not only the firing of the men, 
but the working of the Team- 
ster’s complex grievance ma- 
chinery. The five-step grievance 
procedure in the Local 107 con- 
tract was negotiated by Hoffa in 
1963 and is standard in Hoffa 
contracts. The men consider it 
his key means of controlling 
the network of locals across the 
country. 

The firings came after the 
four men refused to lift cartons 
over, rather than around, a pile 
of sheet aluminum in a trailer, 
and is a reflection of the unrest 
over working conditions in gen- 
eral that has been mounting for 
many years. Local 107 members 
said that it’s the complexity of 
the contract which makes it pos- 
sible for the trucking companies 
to ignore the everyday problems 
the men face on the job. 

In this case, the platform men 
insisted that the company’s 
method of loading the trailer was 
unsafe, and refused to do it 
that way. Three other workers 
were then asked to do the job, 
and likewise refused. All four 
were promptly fired, and the 
walkout was on when supervisors 
loaded the trailer themselves. 


Chain Selves in Protest 
To Slum Housing 

Detroit, Mich. — CORE'S anti- 
slum campaign here was drama- 
tized recently when six members 
of the group chained themselves 
across each of three entrances 
to a site where a luxury hotel 
is being constructed by one of 
the largest slum landlords, Good- 
man Brothers Real Estate. 

Goodman has refused to nego- 
tiate with CORE on tenant griev- 
ances, and evicted those tenants 
suspected of activity in the Ten- 
ant Councils which have been 
supported by CORE. Tenants in 
about 25 buildings in the ghetto 
area have been protesting the 
high rents, and the lack of re- 
pairs in their dwellings. 

One of the tenants described 
the building in which she lives: 
“There are still roaches, but the 
exterminator doesn’t come 
around anymore. In the second 
and third floor hallways the floor- 
it’s falling in. 

“It was some time ago that 
the Health Department was out 
and told Goodman to fix up the 
building or they would take ac- 
tion. He painted some mailboxes 
and put carpeting on the stair- 
way. That was nice, but we 
would like our apartments fur- 
nished with different furniture in- 
stead of lousy coverings and the 
springs falling out, because we 
don’t live in the hallways.” 


African Views A 
4 No-Party 9 State 

For a long time I have 
thought a great deal about 
the practicality of a “no- 
party” system of government 
for a democracy and I used 
to speak about it back home 
in Africa. There would be no 
concentration of power in 
the hands of a group with 
identical policies — a fact 
that sometimes forced poli- 
ticians to act against their 
convictions in order to show 
their loyalty to the party. I 
saw this state of affairs was 
too corrupt to be a real de- 
mocracy. 

I thought of a democratic gov- 
ernment as a discuss-and-decide 
one— in which a citizen could 
participate with the least dif- 
ficulty. I thought the parties had 
become barriers to the well- 
meaning individual who had the 
public interest at heart and 
would freely serve his country. 
INDIVIDUAL CONTESTS 

Then I showed that at elec- 
tion time, candidates could con- 
test the seats on a individual 
basis. Those elected would meet 
and receive the names of those 
of their numbers who want to 
run for President. They would 
vote to reduce this number of 
prospective Presidential candi- 
dates to two or three, and these 
would then turn to the country 
with no party backing. 

The people would once more 
decide on who should be Presi- 
dent by their votes. The Presi- 
dent-elect would then return to 
the house and pick his cabinet 
from the number of elected mem- 
bers present. The one snag 
seemed to be that without a 
political party, who would pay 
the costs of campaigning? 

Some thoughts like this just 
come to you and you want to 
tell people about it. That was 
how I felt at the time, for I 
thought the problems involved in 
its implementation, not only in 
its physical entity, but also in 
conditioning the mentality of the 
people to such a state of affairs, 
were tremendous. However, in a 
recent issue of West Africa, a 
Nigerian student suggested this 
same idea for his country, to 
the editor. Since then, I have 
resumed my thinking on the 
“no-party system” of government 
and am looking forward to the 
time when I can write a longer 
article about it. 

African Student 


The Shoes Came Off 

They hired a young high- 
school kid to work in the open 
hearth recently. They had him 
working in the flutes; but he 
got tired of it after less than 
two hours, and said, “This 
job is not for me.” He told the 
boss he was quitting. 

The boss told him Ije could- 
not quit because he hadn’t 
worked long enough to pay 
for his safety shoes. The kid 
just pulled the shoes off and 
left them, and went home. 
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The Inhumanity of the U.S. 
Occupation of Dominica 

(Continued from page 4) 

against any and all freedom struggles, East or West, North or 
South, in fact and in thought. Therefore, we must turn back to 
some aspects of the history of the Latin American continent. 

LATIN AMERICA, PAST AND PRESENT 

Latin America has been the plundered continent that gives the 
lie to Western imperialism’s claim that only because Africa was 
“backward” was it submitted to the “civilizing mission” of Europe. 
The Andean was one of the highest world civilizations when it 
was first plundered by the conquistadores. The Spanish and 
Portuguese laid waste to a continent that had in abundance both 
natural resources and a high agricultural civilization. In Peru alone 
the Inca empire had supported 30 million people in fair abundance 
as against both the despoliation of land and of people that now 
characterize that desolate landscape. The first plundering by the 
conquistadores was followed by the second plundering by America 
and Great Britain, and later became wholly American (with the 
acquiescence of Great Britain.) The Monroe Doctrine that pro- 
tected Latin America from Spanish invasion and colonization could 
not, however, protect it from United States dollar imperialism, one 
commodity crop economy, gunboat diplomacy, and calculated non- 
industrialization. For it was for this, and not for liberation, that the 
Monroe Doctrine was designed. 

The tragedy of Latin America is that its “heroes” freeing the 
countries from Spanish and Portuguese rule subjected the native 
populations to the native ruling classes and didn’t even exclude 
receiving British gold in the process. Not even Castro has had the 
courage to expose the true Bolivar, San Martin, etc. who led those 
first 1820 revolutions for liberation from Spain and Portugal. While 
these are in a class separate from Hie two-by-four military dicta- 
tors that later became vest-pocket presidents of American imperial- 
ism, the truth is that none of the famous leaders led a genuine 
social revolution until the 20th century. (Cuba did not get its 
freedom from Spain until the end of the 19th century.) 

Liberated from Spain and Portugal the Latin American 
masses were only to be exploited as ruthlessly by a native ruling 
class. Indeed, the native ruling classes were and are themselves 
foreigners. The land owning class is generally Spanish. In any 
case, it has managed to be to the right of even such mild reforms 
as the Alliance for Progress “recommends.” This is not to say 
that United States imperialism is not the main reason for its 
economic backwardness. After a century of exploitation, including 
the so-called Good Neighbor Policy of 1933 which was supposed 
to have promised the end of gunboat diplomacy that Johnson has 
once again violated, and after the “New Frontier’s” Alliance for 
Progress, Latin America today Is at almost total economic stagna- 
tion, with its economic “growth” being at a slower pace than even 
Africa, Asia or the Middle East; its per capita food allotment is 
less than it was in 1960, with more than SO percent of the families 
in rural areas living below bare subsistence level; and the housing 
shortage is so staggering that fnlly 45 million Latin Americans 
have no place to live at all. (See the 1964 study made by the 
Economic Commission for Latin America of the UN.) 

What we did mean to stress in pointing to the ruthlessness of 
the native ruling class is that now that President Johnson is relying 
totally on it and the military to put down people’s revolutions, any 
millions that the Administration will pour into Latin America will 
all go to line the pockets of the rulers, who may even indulge at 
odd moments, in some anti-Americanism on their own. All the more 
important, therefore, are the acts of inter-American class solidarity 
from this end of the continent. 


INTER-AMERICAN SOLIDARITY 

MUST BEGIN WITH THE WORKING PEOPLE 

From Guatemala to Panama, from Brazil to Bolivia, and from 
Peru to Dominica we seem to be witnessing the reversal of the 
trend to popular revolutions in the post- World War II period 
which got rid of military juntas and bloated oligarchies and began 
the road to independence. At the same time, a dynamism of 
socialist ideas energized life itself, while thought in the United 
States plummetted downward into McCarthyite reaction. In a word, 
it became crystal clear that while Latin America may be eco- 
nomically underdeveloped, , it was the United States that had a 
monopoly of underdeveloped intellectuals. 


Today, on the other hand, the United States is once again 
asserting its domination. By forcing the O.A.S,. which had always 
been its puppet, into a new stage of outright armed intervention, it 
has not only violated the sovereignty of the Dominican Republic, 
but undermined the very foundation of any Latin American 
country’s independence. All this must be stopped right here and 
now! 

True inter-American solidarity must begin with the working 
people. Moreover, Dominica is, essentially, a Negro republic, and 
we draw a parallel between the freedom struggles in South USA, 
and in Dominica. In both instances the need is clear: destiny must 
be in the hands of the people themselves. In Dominica there must 
be an immediate withdrawal of all American troops, and not just 
the U.S. marines, but all the armed forces, whether wearing U.S. 
or OAS bands! 


THE JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION 
CANNOT FIGHT “COMMUNISM” 

Unfolding the banner of the Humanism of Marxism as the 
theory of liberation that it is, is the only way to fight Communism, 
which is but a euphemism for state-capitalism. Capitalist tyranny, 
private or state, cannot eliminate either the native semi-feudal 
landholding oligarchy or U.S. imperialism; only the self-activity 
of the masses in Latin America, supported by the American work- 
ing people, can achieve genuine independence that would not 
leave the American exploitative orbit only to fall into the Sino- 
Soviet orbit. It is high time that the plundered continent regained 
its natural resources along with the destiny in the hands of the 
people. Let it begin with the Dominican people deciding their 
own fate. 


Since true freedom cannot be assured in any other way 
either in Dominica or Latin America or the United States, so long 
as any U.S. troops remain, what is of the essence at the moment 
is that fraternal relations be established between the American 
troops and tbe rebels. 
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the fact that a social revolution 
is taking place there, and no 
place on earth is the same after 
a revolution. The revolution that 
is taking place is in the minds 
of the people, both black and 
white. 

It is as a reaction to this that 
the counter-revolution is mobil- 
izing its forces. The KKK and the 
White Citizens Councils are as 
active and strong as they ever 
have been. Some try to make 
them a laughing matter. But they 
are not only organizing in Ala- 
bama and the rest of the Deep 
South, they are spreading as far 
North as Indiana and Ohio. It 
has now been revealed that they 
are also organizing in Europe, 
especially in England. 

BUS BOYCOTT THE START 

Ten years ago, the Montgom- 
ery bus boycott was the focal 
point in the minds of many peo- 
ple throughout this country, and 
throughout the world. All won- 
dered what would be the result 
of the Negroes there fighting for 
the right to sit anywhere they 
wanted to. Some said the white 
Southerners would never give in. 
Others said that if the Negroes 
were successful, that would be 
all there Was to it, and the move- 
ment would then disappear. 

Alabama, whether it was the 
city of Montgomery or the town 
of Selma, was as viciously segre- 
gated at that time as any place 
in the world. When I visited 
there at the beginning of 1956, 
the Montgomery bus company 
had just agreed to accept the 
Negroes’ demands for integra- 
tion of the buses, and the reac- 
tion of the white segregationists 
was the formation of the White 
Citizens Councils and the re- 
newed activities of the KKK. But 
the Negroes of Montgomery had 
put their historical mark in the 
cement of time. 

Many intellectuals were blind 
to the fact that this was truly 
the beginning of the Negro strug- 
gle for total freedom — not just 
in Alabama, but throughout the 
South, and eventually the North 
as well. Some were convinced 
that if it were not for Northern 
Negro and white agitators, the 
Southern Negroes would be con- 
tent with their way of life. The 
Negroes they interviewed told the 
reporters what they thought they 
wanted to hear, but they did not 
tell them one word that expressed 
their true thoughts and feelings. 

Many of those same Negroes 
have by today become active 
leaders and supporters of the 
Negro revolution that is taking 
place, and that has gained so 
much momentum since Bull Con- 
ner unleashed his police dogs 
against human beings, the KKK 
bombed innocent children in 
their church, Jim Clark un- 
leashed his storm troopers to 
trample Negro marchers with 
their horses, and the murders 
of Negro and white civil rights 
workers have continued to pile 
up. 

WHICH SIDE ARE YOU ON? 

First in the mind of every 
Negro there today is: Where do 
you stand in relation to the 
Movement? If they are convinced 
you are in full support of it, 
they will speak freely and 
frankly. Frequently the first 
thing they tell you is who the 
Uncle Toms are — and the Uncle 
Toms who have small businesses 
are being boycotted as severely 
as the white segregationists. 
They also tell you which white 
businesses they will patronize, 
because they have not been 
against the Movement. 

Selma stores have been boy- 
cotted since before the March, 
and many of the storekeepers 


are as angry at Sheriff Clark 
as at Rev. King for it. The boy- 
cott is so effective that the 
town looks almost dead in many 
ways. 

The bus company claims it can- 
not operate much longer, but 
still refuses to accept the Ne- 
groes’ demands for Negro bus 
drivers and an end to segre- 
gated seating. The stores have 
also so far refused the demands 
for Negro cashiers, clerks, and 
office workers at the same pay 
as the whites. The Negroes are 
very active in keeping a regular 
check on these stores, and should 
any Negro go into a boycotted 
store, he runs the risk of having 
his packages taken from him 
when he comes out. 

On the other side, the Negro 
woman who gave the Selma to 
Montgomery marchers a place 
to camp on her property said 
that the white delivery men boy- 
cotted her store — for a week. 
Then a young Negro who is 
active in the Movement in 
Lowndes County, and also owns 
a store, told the delivery men 
not to deliver goods to any Negro 
stores in the county so long as 
this woman did not get delivery. 
The next day when she opened 
her store, the trucks were 
parked in front waiting to make 
her deliveries. 

WHO IS TO BLAME? 

In discussing with some of the 
whites; you get the feeling that 
they are searching for some sort 
of solution that will bridge the 
gap between their old way of life 
and the Negro’s determination 
for total freedom. One white bus- 
iness man I have known for 
many years was concerned about 
all the publicity Alabama has 
received. He blamed “extremists 
on both sides” for ruining Selma. 
He felt that Rev. King was just 
fooling the Negroes and getting 
wealthy at their expense; that 
the college students who have 
come South to help the Move- 
ment are all Communists who 
come to demonstrate with the 
Negroes in order to get the Ne- 
groes to demonstrate with them 
for North Vietnam. But he had 
to admit, he said, that the KKK 
was “just as much to blame for 
the situation” as Rev. King. 

I told him he would do better 
to stop looking for somebody to 
blame for the situation and be- 
gin to look at what was needed 
to solve the problems that have 
caused it: What the Negroes 
want is the right to vote, the 
chance for a job, the respect and 
treatment all human beings de- 
serve. 

If he really wanted to know 
what was responsible for the 
crisis, he didn’t have to look any 
further than the state Capitol 
and Governor Wallace. Until we 
drove by there, we had been 
pleasantly surprised at the atti- 
tudes of most of the whites we 
met. But once we got to the 
Capitol, we began to wonder if 
we were still in the United 
States. Spread out in the breeze 
atop the flag pole was the state 
flag, and every state car was 
flying the same flag. You had 
to get about four blocks away 
and look back to see the Ameri- 
can flag, for it was so far at the 
bottom of the flag pole that it 
seemed to be just folded up, ly- 
ing on the top of the building. 

HUMAN JUSTICE THE GOAL 

The real question is not find- 
ing somebody to blame, it is a 
question of human justice. 

The achievements that have 
already been gained through the 
revolutionary struggle in the 
Deep South will not be diverted 
or turned back. Freedom will be 
made a reality today, not in the 
distant future. 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Algeria and National Liberation Movements 


The government of Ahmed 
Ben Bella has been overthrown 
in the dark of the night by the 
army under the leadership of 
Col. Boumedienne, one of Ben 
Bella’s old associates. Until 
the coup, the political views 
of both men appeared to be 
identical and the period since 
the event has failed to show 
any marked differences. 

The accusation that Ben 
Bella was a “traitor” not only 
will not hold water; it cannot 
do anything but cast a shadow 
over the national liberation 
movements that come to 
power. Here are two men who 
have fought a long, bitter war 
against French imperialism 
for eight years. Yet once they 
reached power, none of the 
critical questions in the coun- 
try — from employment to 
underdeveloped economy — 
were solved, or even seriously 
tackled. 

Moreover, the falling out 
between them is not related 
to the actual masses who had 
won freedom from France 
and yet were denied running 
their own lives. From the 
start, it was not the Algerian 
guerrilas within the country 
but Boumedienne, the exile in 
Morocco who came in with a 
trained army, that had the 


real power. It is on Boume- 
dienne that Ben Bella relied. 

Boumedienne and his 60,000- 
man army have crushed Ben 
Bella’s enemies in the past: 
the guerrillas who seized Al- 
giers when Ben Bella over- 
threw Benkhedra; the desert 
revolt of Col. Chaabani; the 
Berber revolt in 1963; and the 
8,000 political prisoners held 
in the jails of Ben Bella. 

It is true that Ben Bella had 
evidently planned to cut some 
of the power of the armed 
force but, again, not in order 
to establish political active 
democracy for the masses, but 
in order for the single party 
state to have power over the 
army. Nevertheless, he was a 
national revolutionary and the 
Afro-Asian Conference, sched- 
uled as the second Bandung 
conference, was to show the 
independent force of the third 
world of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. 

The cynicism of Mao’s China 
in rushing to recognize the 
regime that overthrew Ben 
Bella, whom only yesterday 
it had hailed as the great rev- 
olutionary of this world, ex- 
posed all too clearly that Mao 
was a great deal less interest- 
ed in the self-determination of 
any people than he was in 
fighting Russian participation 
in this conference. Neither 


Mao nor Boumedienne himself 
could succeed in making the 
world forget Ben Bella once 
the student youth of Algeria 
decided to demonstrate for 
him. 

The postponement of the 
conference tells more than 
the story of turmoil in Al- 
giers. It points to a turning 
point in the national liberation 
movements that had raised the 
hopes of the whole world that 
a new way to freedom would 
be found, away from the glob- 
al struggle for power between 
“East” and “West.” 

It is hoped that the move 
backward to military rule in 
Algeria does not signify such 
retrogression that we will wit- 
ness an enactment, on Alger- 
ian soil, of a variation of Mos- 
cow Frame-Up Trials of 1936- 
37. The national liberation 
movements must not be al- 
lowed to devour their children. 

These questions remain: 
Where is Ben Bella? Is the 
underground now operating 
against Boumedienne strong 
enough to compel a return of 
power to the masses them- 
selves? Will the lesson finally 
be learned that the creativity 
of the masses that make rev- 
olutions is strong enough to 
reconstruct society, without 
which society moves back 
ward, not forward? 


WEST GERMANY 

A large group of West Ger- 
man student organizations 
have formed a committee to 
combat the passage of a series 
of “Emergency Laws” which 
could convert the West Ger- 
man Republic into a dictator- 
ship of the executive branch 
of the government in the event 
of an “Emergency”. 

The proposed laws would 
allow the federal government 
to take over all state powers, 
eliminate the legislature, post- 
pone elections, eliminate par- 
liamentary opposition, sup- 
press information agencies 
and newspapers, ban trade 
unions and substitute military 
for civilian rule. 

The German Humanist Un- 
ion has submitted a petition 
signed by 1300 university pro- 
fessors, writers, lawyers and 
trade union leaders protest- 
ing the new laws. The declar- 
ation states, “The makers of 
the Constitution had learned 
from the dangerous use of 
emergency provisions of the 
Weimer Constitution and from 
the practices of the Nazi re- 
gime. They rejected emer- 
gency legislation, but at the 
same time made provisions 
for crises , . . We appeal to 
the Bundestag not to allow a 
legal transaction from democ- 
racy to dictatorship a second 
time.” 

GHOST OF STALIN 

The U.S. State Dept., has 
just released papers from 
1944 — a 1,478 page document 
of events during W.W. II — 
which has been withheld from 
the world for the last 26 years. 

During Hitler’s rape of Po- 
• land and the extermination of 
the Jews of the Warsaw ghet- 
to, we claimed that Stalin 
stood by, for his own political 
motives, to let these forces 
be wiped out. We were de- 
nounced by all sides. 

The State Dept, document 
now confirms our facts. It 
states that Roosevelt and 
Churchill appealed to Stalin: 
“We hope that you will drop 
immediate supplies and mun- 
itions to the patriot Poles in 
Warsaw, or you will agree to 


help our plans in doing it very registration drive, 
quickly. We hope you will ap- Nothing is more needed now 
prove. The time element is of for the forward movement of 
extreme importance.” Two the struggle for freedom than 
days later Stalin refused] to the unity of the white and 
permit American bombers to black labor. If the civil rights 
fly arms to the Polish under- workers can achieve this now, 
ground fighting in Warsaw the success of the freedom 
and then to land on Soviet movement would be assured, 
soil. The underground perished ^ 

under Hitler’s extermination DOMINICAN 

campaign. REPUBLIC 

U.S. Ambassador Harriman, The situation in Dominica 
then in the Soviet Union, re- remains in an unsettled 
ported, “The refusal is based condition) with the U.S. troops 
not on operational difficulties now wear j n g o.A.S. armbands, 
or denial that resistance exists, and yyfth the assistance of a 
but on ruthless political con- handful of troops from Latin 
siderations.” American countries, trying to 

The uprising came after the he other than what they are: 
Soviet Radio urged the Poles a military force intervening in 
to: “Throw caution aside and the domestic affairs of the 
rise against the Germans . . . Dominican Republic, 
the hour of action has already The troops, under the nom- 
arrived for Warsaw”. inal command of Brazilian 

Just as U.S. Ambassador — General Alvim, have used 
“Mission to Moscow”— Davies heavy 106mm recoilless rifles 
whitewashed the reputation of to blast their way into the 
Stalin by endorsing the infam- workers’ quarters, with heavy 
ous Moscow Trials, so the casualties among those de- 
present official secrecy of the fending their country with 
State Department has served plain rifles. 

Stalin’s war-time interests by The so-called plan to end 
26 years of silence. the fighting consits of 1.) dis- 

arming all civilians, 2.) re- 
DR. KING AND LABOR turn of all army regulars to 
The ties between the civil the armed forces 3.) forma- 
rights movement and the ef- tion °f a neutral provisional 
forts of the labor movement to government, and 4.) elections 
organize the South have been to be held in six to nine 
strengthed by Dr. Martin months, with the O.A.S. hold- 
Luther Eng. A new depart- ing the power during that 
ment of economic affairs has period. 

been established by Rev. Translated, this means the 
King which will be concerned so called rebels would give 
with drives to organize unions, up their arms and go home, 
Dr. Eng, in announcing the the regular army men serv- 
project jointly with Bayard ing with the rebels would re- 
Rustin, who will direct turn to the barracks of the mil- 
SCOPE, said that the same itary junta to be shot, the nine 
forces which prevent full civil months would be used to sap 
rights in the South are those the strength of the revolution, 
also opposed to the unioniza- and the U.S. dominated O.A.S. 
tion of workers in the South, would insure that a rigged 
The organization is recruit- election would return the mil- 
ing college students from itary dictatorship to power, 
southern universities to work Rebel leader Caamano 
on a 10-week program in stepped out of his office after 
Georgia, South Carolina, the O.A.S. had presented their 
North Carolina, Virginia, Al- plan, and told a cheering 
abama and Florida. In Miss- crowd that he would not yield 
issippi the Freedom Demo- one step from his previous 
cratic Party will conduct a demands, including a return 
drive along the same lines to the 1963 constitution, 
in conjunction with the voter (See Edforial, p. 4) 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Chairman 
National Editorial Board 

Ramifications of the Watts Revolt 

(Editor’s Note: The column below is excerpted from a Perspec- 
tives Report delivered to a Conference of News & Letters Committees 
held over the Labor Day week-end. Copies of the entire report may 
be obtained for 50 cents by writing to News & Letters, 8751 Grand 
River, Detroit, Michigan, 48204) 

From all sides we are hearing a great deal these days about just 
how “isolated” Watts was. What all the analysts fail to grasp is that 
the Negroes in Watts gained their strength, not because they were 
isolated, but because they acted collectively. It was a disciplined 
strength. Thus, despite all talk against “Whitey” (and some beat- 
ings) not a single white who happened into the area was shot at, 
excluding, of course, the cops, but then these are the most hated 
representatives of the exploitative, prejudiced, vicious power 
structure. 

CLASS AND RACE 

No, it was not the Negro who was isolated; it was the white 
power structure that was isolated. And within the Negro population, 
it was the middle class Negro, not the Negro mass, who stood 
isolated, even as it was the Negro leadership, who, precisely because 
they were outsiders, felt isolated. 

There is good reason, however, to be suspicious of the word, 
“class,” when it becomes very nearly a cliche in an outpouring of 
analyses by bourgeois ideologists. One is compelled to question the 
sudden embrace of “class” analyses. It certainly was not the result 
of a conversion to Marxism. The very opposite is the case. The 
sudden discovery of “class not race” as the basic cause of Negro 
self-activity is only the latest manifestation of how the vanquished 
always try to worm their way back in. When Karl Marx, after the 
Paris Commune, was confronted with the situation that every con- 
ceivable political tendency wanted to become part of the first 
Working Men’s International Association, he wrote: “The old always 
tries to reconstitute itself inside the new forms.” And so it is with 
the present misuse of the concept, “class.” 

The Watts revolt was certainly and ummistakenly a class ques- 
tion. It was equally a race question. It will not do to try to separate 
What the actual events have welded together. 

It was not for purposes of releasing the creativity of the masses 
— class and race — that the class structure of society was suddenly 
"discovered.” Rather, it was an adventuristic attempt to make the 
people who were in revolt forget what was new: the self-discovery 
of their own creativity; the confidence in mass power; the differen- 
tiation from all others — the Negro middle class as well as the 
absentee landlords, the absentee grocery owner as well as the self- 
appointed but equally absent leaders. 

In a word, the new discoverers of the class basis of revolt aimed 
at nothing less than to stop the mass search for new beginnings in 
leadership, in action, in theory. 

NEW BEGINNINGS IN THEORY 

Yes, theory. Listen: 

“We don’t belong to any organization. We meet in the street 
and talk. When it happened, we knew what we wanted and we knew 
what we would do about it. We’ll start all over again if we don’t 
get it.” 

“We haven’t lost a thing, and now we know where it hurts 
Whitey.” 

“I would do it all over again even if my own house bums along- 
side Whitey ’s store; my house was no good nohow.” 

“We have the power to upset the city, break it wide open. 
We got the power.” 

The revolt was both spontaneous and conscious of itself. More- 
over, where, in the revolt in Harlem, which likewise was spontaneous 
(although not as thoroughgoing), Maoists at least tried to claim 
credit, in Watts they were nowhere around. Nor were the Du Bois 
clubs. Nor, for that matter, were the established civil rights organ- 
izations, although these, at least, showed after the events. 

' Yes, the revolt was a stride toward theory. It ended one phase 
of activity and began a new one. The new stage is far more funda- 
mental than a question of violence vs. non-violence as a method of 
struggle. The genuine leap was not in the tactics of struggle but in 
the achievement of consciousness of self, of being able to make 
generalizations like “we know now where Whitey hurts” and thus 
to take the first step in the construction of uni versa Is about a new 
society. But if is a first step only, and, though a gigantic stride, it is 
not the end but a beginning. The point at issue now is not so much: 
what is next in activity, hut what is next in thought. Without being 
able to make what philosophers call a category out of their exper- 
ience, that is to say, to be able to conclude that it is not just an 
experience, but a stage in cognition, in ideas, the experience itself 
will not become part of an emerging revolution either in fact or in 
thought. 

The experience otherwise can be taken over by others, by those 
(Continued on Page 5) 


L.A, Eyewitness Report 


THE WATTS REVOLT: BOTH A 
WARNING AND A CHALLENGE 

(Editor’s Note: The two reports printed below are fro r m a Negro CORE activist, and a white 
minister — both of whom were working in Watts before and during the recent revolt. Father Sam 
was one of two white “men of the cloth” able to work in Watts all through that period. More on 


Watts appears in READERS’ VIEWS on pp 4 and 5. Our analysis 
TWO WORLDS , column 1 on this page.) 


of the Watts Revolt appears in 


By Wendell Collins 

Watts, California — Our first knowledge of the Los Angeles Riots came in the 
form of a telephone call to the office of Los Angeles CORE. An anonymous caller said 
that a riot was developing at Avalon Blvd. and that Negroes were stoning the police. A 
quick check revealed that everyone seemed to feel the whole thing would be over by the 
time anyone got there anyway. But by the time the 11 o’clpck news came on, a very 

f shocked Los Angeles heard 
that the riots had spread. 

A RED HOT CORE 
I took the freeway and ap- 
proached the riot area from the 
louth. You felt like you were 
pproaching the heated center 
if a red hot core. Ten or 12 
locks from the center, which 
as now Imperial and Avalon, 
ittle knots of people stood on 

S he corners, or in front of their 
tomes and talked quietly. Near- 

! the center, the crowds grew 
ger and the talk louder. Three 
cks from the center the com- 
were filled and the people 
lied into the side streets, 
parked my car and continued 
foot. When I asked people 
at had happened I was told 
t “the cops eame down and 
beat np a fellow and a woman 
like they always do.” 

At the very center of Imperial 
and Avalon I saw a tight knot 
of police, about 25, packed close 
together. Someone threw a bottle 
and some of the cops broke away 
and ran in my direction. People 
started running past me, but I 
stood there thinking the police 
would know I had not thrown the 
missile. Then I realized I was 
black too, and they would not 
bother to ask questions, so I turn- 
ed and ran too. 

I got in my car to head home, 
but drove back toward the cent- 
er of the fighting instead. Most 
of the men standing on the com- 
er across from the cops had 
stones, bits of concrete, or bot- 
tles in their hands. Then I heard 
for the first time the battle-cry 
that was to designate the enemy: 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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SNCC Worker Reports 

Southern Negroes Fight To 
Organize Own Labor Unions 

South USA — I went North this summer with the idea 
of talking to people about, supporting the continuing strug- 
gle by Southern Negroes to gain their human rights. Black 
people in the South are in motion. 

Daily those of us who are working with the people 
are faced with job problems. While we emphasize the vote, 
people desire to also do something about low wages, poor 
working conditions. People have come to us wanting to go 
on strike to stop the boss from calling them “n — r”. 

On one occasion I had 12 people 
walk in and tell me that their 
whole laundry plant, with the ex 
ception of one man, had gone on 
strike. After listening to these 
people I learned that they earned 
one cent a shirt and half a cent 
a dress. This meant that these 
women had to iron 100 shirts to 
make $1. They had to iron 200 
dresses to make $1. They worked 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with no 
overtime. 

WHO CAN HELP? 

As the people talked I recog- 
nized how desperate they were, 
and how little I could help them. 
They went to organized labor. 
They were told that they should 
write and tell the government. 
The government wrote them a 
nice letter — but all of them lost 
their jobs. 

At other times we have organ- 
ized unions, but how can we con- 
tinue this when Negroes in the 
unions are discriminated against, 
and fired for speaking out? We 
have heard people make some 
(Continued on Page S) 


Cotton Hands in 
Tenn. Join Union 

Somerville, Tenn. — Over 300 
workers, including several whites, 
have already joined the Tennes- 
see Freedom Labor Union, de- 
spite widespread reports of the 
intimidation that Freedom Labor 
Union workers have already met 
in Mississippi, where the move- 
ment first started. 

Negro civil rights workers say 
that the workers intend to stage a 
massive strike in three west Ten- 
nessee counties “just when it gets 
time to pick cotton.” This is at 
the end of September and the be- 
ginning of October. 

The union has its lists of de- 
mands ready to present, which 
they expect the farmers to meet, 
says the chairman of the Union, 
unless they are willing to see the 
workers “turn their backs on 
them” just when the cotton is 
ready to pick. 


Fire of Revolt 
Was Purifying 

By Morris Samuel, 
Priest-Worker 

Los Angeles, Calif. — The 
helpless, the poor, the badly- 
educated can solve their own 
problems if given the chance 
and the means, no less than 
the rich and the educated. 
If the ordinary citizen’s part 
is limited only to voting — if 
he is incapable of initiative 
and unable to influence the 
political, social and economic 
structure surrounding him — 
he is a second class citizen. 

Voting rights and public accom- 
modations are not the problems 
in Los Angeles. But the ability 
for an individual or a group or 
a community of black people to 
determine their destiny in the 
democratic process has been de- 
nied in the Los Angeles Negro 
community. 

THE GUILTY 

It has been denied by the Los 
Angeles Police Department, wel- 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Bureaucrats Wheel and Deal 

The result of the last election at Chrysler Local 212 is being 
paid off by the production workers three-fold. No one would believe 
a union ever existed in this shop. Workers are speeded up beyond 
what is humanly possible. They are being threatened every day. 
They are being reprimanded, given days off, handed foreman reports, 
and some are being fired solely because it is impossible to keep 
pace with those machines and those lines. Yet there is not one word 
from a union steward or committeeman. They are afraid to take a 
position for fear they will be fired, too. The local officers don’t even 
exist so far as the workers know. 

One white worker with seniority dating back to 1929 was taken 
to the superintendent’s office to be fired because his boss claimed 
he couldn’t do a production job. This is an old man who does repair 
work. While they were in the office, workers on his floor said that 
if he was paid off they would strike. When the company saw that 
they meant it, they put the old man back to work. Now they are ask- 
ing the older workers to retire, or to get off welding jobs. If they 
accept this offer, it means they will go into the streets and probably 
never get back to work again. 

The recent union election in UAW Local 212 was the first one 
which the Reutherite Green Slate won entirely since Local 742 and 
Local 212 merged over eight years ago. At that time, practically all 
of the officers from Local 742 were put on the payroll of the Inter- 
national, or given special positions on the payroll of Local 212. This 
was done to head off any strong opposition caucus. But the follow- 
ing year the workers from both 'locals who were opposed to the 
Reutherites, organized a Rank and File caucus and everyone of their 
delegates got elected to go to the UAW Convention that year. 

THE SAME DIFFERENCE 

They attracted rank and file workers in the shop, although the 
leadership of the Rank and File caucus had the same kind of beau- 
erats as the leadership of the Green Slate caucus. The only reason 
they were in a different caucus at all was because there was no place 
for them in the Reuther caucus. Most workers did not know this, 
however, and supported them. But, as the saying goes, time will tell 
—and everything became very clear after the election two years ago, 
when the Rank and File candidate was elected President of the 
Local. Several months later, this wheeling and dealing bureaucrat 
joined the Reutherite Green Slate. Many rank and file workers 
were shocked when they heard it. 

What all the union bureaucrats are concerned about most is 
their control over the workers, and keeping a job that will keep 
them out of the shop. Most workers feel the Green Slate controls 
now without any opposition, and they can all tell you that it is a 
sad day in any union when there is no opposition. The officers are 
never in the union hall when you need them. They will curse you 
when you have a just grievance. They tell you what you had better 
do if you want to continue to work in the shop. They play politics 
with every grievance you bring to them. One worker told us that 
the President of the local had just agreed on a speed-up for the 
workers at the old Briggs Co., using as his excuse that the Company 
was not making enough profit and would otherwise move the jobs 
out of the state. This bogey-man of moving-out has given union 
leaders the perfect excuse for not having to do anything about 
working conditions, safety hazards or speed-up. 

DEVILS TURN ANGELIC 

The bureaucrats train their stooges to call anybody in opposi- 
tion to them a no-good SOB. But as soon as these “no-good SOB’s” join 
up with the Green Slate they become holy and righteous. The Rank 
and File candidate who won the Presidency two years ago was a 
devil then. But he is an angel now. When workers talk about what 
is happening to the Uncle Toms in the South today, many think 
that is what is needed to be done to those in the union here. The 
difference seems to be that those in the shop sell out for the 
promise of a job in the Local or maybe a job in the International. 
In the South the Uncle Toms sell out for something not quite so 
far-ranged — maybe just a few dollars now. 

Some workers say that the local officers spent more to win 
the last election than ever before, and mainly to defeat the Record-. 
. ing Secretary. It is rumored that the Green Slate spent thousands 
of dollars. There were beer joints all around the plants where work- 
ers could come in and get free drinks in return for promises for 
their votes. This plant had many thousands 'of workers. After the 
election, signs were posted in the plant telling the workers to come 
to the victory celebration, where there would be more free drinks. 

One older worker said, “Victory for what? They had almost no 
opposition. Now they talk about victory? When have we seen a notice 
calling for a union meeting? I haven’t seen more than two or three 
in the past two years. There are never signs talking about our 
working conditions in this plant.” 

A younger white worker said. “I’m sick of these bureaucrats. 
The next caucus I ever will be part of will have to one made up of 
rank and file production workers, with no bureaucrats allowed. 
Every name on the slate will have to be one that never appeared 
before! Maybe then we can find somebody with some principles, 
who wants a change in this local and won’t sell the rest of us out 
the day after he is elected. I’m going to spend the rest of my time 
searching for that kind. The resentment against the leaders is so 
strong in this union that all we need to do is get together and I feel 
sure it will spell the end to the domination over workers by the 
Reuther Green Slate machine.” 

Wake Up — You Sleepyheads 


African Socialism Is The 
Term Used To Hide Truth 


Glasgow, Scotland — The royal 
ship, “Britannia,” ties up at Aber- 
deen docks and 20 men construct- 
ing a new deep sea berth are told 
that Her Majesty must sleep un- 
disturbed. A workman told a re- 
porter, “There was a whine from 
the derrick we were using and it 
might have been noisy if they 
were not used to it.” 

On board, and in pyjamas, was 
that whiz kid of production and 
export drives— the man who tells 
industry to get its “finger out”, 
the Duke of Edinburgh. What a 
howl would have gone up if those 


20 men had held up production 
by going on strike. The DAILY 
EXPRESS would have sung its 
usual hymn of hate. 

Strangely silent was Scotland’s 
most backward industrial corre- 
spondent, Jack MacGill. Bom- 
bastic little moraliser, Ray Gun- 
ter, didn’t even rise from his bed 
of nails. Where have all the Aber- 
deen Socialists and Communists 
gone? To the bottom of the sea 
for all the good they are. Not a 
cheep was heard, or a protest 
made at the obnoxious insolence 
of the royal lazybones. 


By Nyaswaeo 
The phrase “African So- 
cialism” has been so abusing- 
ly exploited by our political 
leaders that it has become 
meaningless, if not ridicu- 
lous. The origin of the idea 
is genuine and indigenous. It 
came from the structure of 
African society itself. 

Basically, this society is so con- 
stituted that each of its members 
is protected by what might be 
called group insurance, a pheno- 
menon issuing from the voluntary 
and full cooperation of each mem- 
ber of the society. Each member 
of the society is a participant. 
ALL WORK TOGETHER 

There are two kinds of partici- 
pation. The first relates to the 
common ownership of such things 
as mosques, grave yards, the vil- 
lage commons, the market place, 
the bridge across a stream, the 
road or path leading to the farms. 
These things are built and main- 
tained by all. There are fixed 
times in the year when each job 
has to be done, but allowance is 
made for emergencies so that no 
trouble arises when the job has 
to be done before the fixed time. 

The second concerns an indi- 
vidual’s property or possessions. 
The farmer might need more 
hands for his ploughing of har- 
vest; the neighbor next door 
might need a new roof for his 
house. In each case he can ask 
the help of the members of the 
community and they will render 
their service free of charge. He 
will do the same for them, of 
course, when they need him. 

In this same way, possessions 
like cattle, land and savings are 
not just meant by the possessor 
to be his. They are his property, 
true, but his as a holder of a 
sacred trust for their sparing use 
and for aiding his needy brethren. 
What is therefore involved here is 
“let’s all share in each other’s 
lives and happiness and misery.” 

ACTIVE NEUTRALITY 

With the coming of independ- 
ence, African countries in their 
search for a new identity in a 
world divided into two large 
camps, decided on the strategy of 
a middle road. This neutrality is 
not passive like Sweden’s; it is 
active neutrality, based on' the 
dictates of a clear conscience 
concerning each issue, each situ- 
ation that is subject to contro- 
versy between East and West or 
among the nations of the world. 

Africans sought to clothe these 
bare lines of their new policy with 
more African properties. They 
brought to world forums not only 
their ideas and decisions but a 
portrayal of their once-repressed 
culture in the form of clothes, 
music and art. Moreover, seeing 
that a socialism lies at home 
which can give more meaning to 
their professed neutralism, the 
phrase African Socialism was 
coined to draw attention to it. 

They have succeeded, in draw- 
ing attention to it, but they have 
not succeeded in accommodating 
this socialism with their govern- 
ments and administration. In- 
stead, they have continued the 
programs of the colonial days by 
merely expanding them. There is 
a lot of talk about the unique 
goodness of African socialism. 
But none gets any good from so- 
called African socialism in prac- 
tice — except maybe the politi- 
cians. 

SAFE PROGRAM 

Recently, the Kenya govern- 
ment drew up a comprehensive 
plan and called it African social- 
ism. The program was hailed 
here in America as a product of 
African ingenuity. Between the 


lines, one can feel that Ameri- 
cans gave a sigh of relief with 
its appearance. I don’t blame 
them. The welfare programs of 
Britain and the Netherlands im- 
ported into an African country 
called Kenya, are nothing to 
worry about. 

They do not do away with the 
disparity in the standard of living 
and the amount of income be- 
tween the office clerk and the 
peasant, the labourer and Hte 
minister of government. Instead, 
a new breed of middle and upper 
class groups arises in a society 
that has never had classes to 
worry about. 

The worth of the human being 
was also important. The weak- 
nesses and limitations of each 
and every one of us was recog- 
nized and given protection by the 
collective concern of the whole 
society. 

This situation still exists in the 
rural areas, and given proper 
direction will thrive. But the 
urban areas lack the spirit or the 
inclination. The educated African 
today is a careerist and a social 
climber. 

CONDITIONS DENY SOCIALISM 

The use of the term, African 
Socialism, for any of the present 
systems of government now in 
Africa, is meaningless. There is 
no African socialism in a system 
under which the peasant con- 
tinues to work for a whole year 
to get the equivalent of an office 
worker’s salary for one month; a 
system which keeps the peasant' 
down while nurturing a middle 
class of material inclinations, a 
middle class whose very existence 
testifies to the same old problem 
more formally known as capi- 
talism. 

It is still the age-long story of 
man’s exploitation of his fellow 
man, of man’s inhumanity to his 
fellow man; a system which asks 
the farmer to feed the adminis- 
trator and sustain his country’s 
economy at a very low pay for 
him; a system' which seeks the 
establishment of a society of 
bureaucrats; a system in which 
the ministers of government raise 
their salaries, cut the pay for the 
workers, and leave the farmer 
with his low income. 


By LESLIE FORSTER 

Glasgow, Scotland — -Idle it 
would be to recount all over 
again the harrowing details 
about a city called Hiro- 
shima. This horror of horrors 
will be remembered as such 
by world humanity until the 
sands of time run out. But 
not so by the literary hooli- 
gan, John Gordon of the 
Sunday Express. In his col- 
umn, “Current Events,” he 
had this to say: 

“Twenty years ago ‘the bomb’ 
dropped on Hiroshima. The senti- 
mentalists are wailing what a ter- 
rible thing that was to do to the 
poor dear Japanese. Well I for 
one have no sorrow about it all. 
The Japanese were a fanatically 
brave enemy, but they inflicted 
diabolical tortures on those who 
fought them— including our own 
men— and the cruelties they prac- 
tised are unforgiveable even now. 
So far as I am concerned they 
got what they deserved.” 

No word of compassion here. 
Not a single teardrop for all the 
'little innocents; the Japanese 
babes and children who perished 
in the holocaust. This is an alien 
voice. This is not a man. This is a 
monster. 

HISTORY OF BLOOD 

Inside the Max Aitken “pene- 
tentiary” there are some queer 
birds with odd and twisted ideas. 


Workers Push As 
Wilson Muddles 

Glasgow, Scotland — We 
have reached a stage when 
the shop stewards in many 
cases are being driven into 
struggle by the rank and file. 
This is true, particularly 
with the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union, where 
ordinary officials are not 
elected but appointed by the 
national executive. 

The more obedient shop stew- 
ards are the most likely to be ap- 
pointed. Most of those entering 
the motor industry from among 
the “unskilled” workers have no 
previous experience of trade 
unionism and the new shop 
stewards become, in many cases, 
carried away with ambition. 

RANK-AND-FILE PUSH 

In the “skilled” unions the 
Communist shop stewards are fol- 
lowing the line of searching for 
unity with the Labour Party, and, 
consequently, voice the same sen- 
timents on planning and produc- 
tion. They talk the same lan- 
guage as the Daily Worker which 
concentrates, almost entirely, on 
the American action in Vietnam. 

So while the struggle in the 
workshops becomes intensified, 
the initiative, in most cases, 
comes from the rank and file. 

Some of the struggles are very 
interesting, 

WILSON’S MESS 

Meanwhile Wilson has landed 
in an awful mess. He is desperate 
to avoid the logic of his support 
for American policy in Vietnam. 
Unless negotiations of some kind 
are started, he may be asked to 
give more than verbal support to 
the President’s policy. Now that 
Australian troops are involved, 
we are nearer that stage. 

Wilson wants American troops 
in Asia to help him in his desire 
to hold British possessions there, 
but he doesn’t want to send 
troops to Vietnam. He cannot af- 
ford them, and it would split the 
Labour Party from top to bot- 
tom. It could bring the Govern- 
ment down unless he managed 
to get the support of the Tories. 
As things are, we are not far 
1 from a general election. 


By their reckoning, cruelties and 
barbarism began with the Jap- 
anese and the Germans. What in- 
credible rubbish. The British 
Book of Kings is splattered with 
blood from cover to cover. Queen 
Elizabeth owes her postion to the 
violence of her ancestors who 
kept their crowns and sceptres by 
means of dungeons dark and gal- 
lows tall, by rack, thumbscrew, 
flails, dagger, sword and all. 

Didn’t Oliver Cromwell ride in- 
to Ireland, turn the shamrock 
red and every piece of land into 
a cemetery? The. “Black and 
Tans” upheld the glorious tradi- 
tion. We seem to remember an 
American town named Anderson- 
ville, at the time of the Civil 
War, where soldiers were tor- 
tured and starved to death. The 
Yankees slaughtered Indians and 
Mexicans with barbaric impunity 
in the -name of “sweet libertie.” 
The Spanish Conquistadores 
slaughtered the proud Incas. 
Years later, General Franco im- 
proved on their methods. 

DON’T COME HOME ’ 

Czar after Czar exterminated 
all opposition. Stalin wiped out 
almost all who attended a party 
congress. Adolph Hitler borrowed 
from Stalin. So it goes on with 
not one country a whit better 
than another. Those who stand 
for genocide place themselves 
outside the human family. John 
Gordon, please don’t come home. 


A Monster in Fleet Street 
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LBJ’s Sickening Comparison 


Detroit, Mich. — When the 
President of the United 
States says that the actions 
of the Negroes in Los An- 
geles and the actions of the 
KKK in the South are the 
same thing, it is enough to 
make any serious-minded 
person sick. 

As a whole, Negroes are law- 
abiding citizens. In fact, when- 
ever they break the most minor 
law they are severely punished. 
In many eases they are punished 
even without breaking any law. 
The KKK on the other hand, has 
been lynching and murdering 
Negroes, men, women and chil- 
dren alike, for 100 years. 

Before the Los Angeles riots 
were even over, two civil rights 
workers in Hayneville, Ala., were 
gunned down by a white KKKer, 
who killed one and seriously in- 
jured another. A few hours later, 
this white man was free, having 
merely said he was a deputy 
sheriff. 

It was after President Johnson 
made the statement that he was 
going to open war on the Klans 
that were even bolder. They open- 
ly publicize their meetings, but 
the President hasn't mentioned 
his war on them since the out- 
rage against Mrs. Liuzzo’s murder 
— except to say that the Negroes 
in Los Angeles were just like 
them. 

Meanwhile, the KKK gets bold- 
er in the North, as well. One 
woman who works in a GM plant 
in Detroit said that derogatory 
signs about Negroes kept appear- 
ing in the women’s rest room. 
Finally a white woman came in 
and admitted that she was the one 
who put the signs up. She said 
she sends $25 a month down 
South to the KKK to “help keep 
you N s in your place.” 

One of the Negro women rush- 
ed to grab her, but others held 
her back until the white woman 
could get away. Before she left 
she told them not to bother re- 


Strike Farce Clear 
to Steelworkers 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — I didn’t 
think that there would he a 
steel strike because all of the 
reasons the company was giv- 
ing out for not being able 
to meet the demands were a 
big farce. 

In fact, while every newscaster 
was talking about the big “dead- 
line” and people everywhere else 
were wondering would there or 
wouldn’t there be a strike, the 
men in the mill all knew just 
exactly what was going to hap- 
pen. We all figured that they 
would go down to the wire, and 
then pretend that it was all set- 
tled at the very last minute. But 
nobody in the mill was worrying 
about a thing. 

For one thing, they always have 
to make provisions in the mill 
before a strike to let the furnaces 
cool down. Before a strike you 
can see the special company men 
coming around to inspect this or 
that, and get everything ready. 
But this time nobody was making 
any preparations at all. 

Most of the men at Homestead 
figured the reason the strike was 
out was because the company 
had time to make their profits on 
the extension andthey didn’t want 
to take any chances of letting the 
foreign market get an inroad on 
their market. The men also felt 
that the President wasn’t going to 
use the Taft-Hartley Law because 
that would certainly lose the la- 
bor vote, and he didn’t want to 
risk that. 

The men didn’t know what the 
company and union were really 
bargaining about— whether it was 
money, working conditions, pen- 
sions, vacations, or what. But the 
one thing they all knew was that 
the strike would not come off. 

—Steelworker 


porting her to the company, be- 
cause there were piany fellow 
KKKers in the plant, and some 
held high positions with the com- 
pany. 

The President can talk about 
“Peace” all he wants to — at the 
same time that he is rushing 
troops all over the world to wage 
war — but so long as heads of gov- 
ernments just keep talking about 
“peace” and let hate groups con- 
tinue to murder, intimidate, and 
brutalize human beings in their 
own countries, peace is pretty ab- 
stract. 

So far as the Negro people are 
concerned, Johnson’s peace is 
only for the other class, not for 
them. That is why, when Johnson 
throws around the words, “We 
Shall Overcome”, we wonder: 
just who is it he wants to over- 
come? 

Workers Give 
Facts on Work 

Morgantown, W. Va. — The 
employees of the Department 
of Sanitation and the local 
Human Rights Commission 
recently joined forces to put 
some matters before the at- 
tention of the citizens here. 

The Sanitation workers, it 
seems, had been accused of lay- 
ing down on their jobs, and some 
of the city councilmen were call- 
ing for replacement of the Super- 
intendent (a Negro) and part of 
his crew (also all Negroes). 

The employees were angry 
enough to pack their trucks and 
go home, but instead they got 
some help to circulate a “Fact 
Sheet” which they distributed 
throughout town. The facts they 
publicized were these: 

* * * 

• A $27,000 deficit (the differ- 
ence between income from sanita- 
tion fees and costs of garbage 
collection) in the Sanitation Fund 
was being blamed on the men, 
and the Superintendent had been 
instructed to lay off a truck and 
crew. When three men (equiva- 
lent to another crew) were sick, 
the Department was not per- 
mitted to hire temporary help. 
Collections were supposed to be 
kept up with the cut-down force. 
The lunch period for employees 
was cut from an hour to 30 min- 
utes, so that they had to eat cold 
or store-bought lunches at their 
trucks with dirty hands. 

• The “laying down on the job” 
accusation had been supported 
by the statement that only 71 
truckloads of garbage were taken 
to the municipal dump that week, 
compared to an average of be- 
tween 98-120 per week in 1964. 
But “truckload” last year was 
very different. Half of last year’s 
equipment was open-body trucks, 
hauling three or four loads of 
unpacked garbage a day. There 
were only four mechanical packer 
trucks. Now the equipment in- 
cludes 18-yard packers hauling 
the equivalent of three open-truck 
loads in one trip, and there are 
six mechanical trucks. 

• Approximately $8,000 in col- 
lection costs per year were added 
when a new area was annexed, 
but only $5,000 in fees were 
brought in. Yet the Sanitation 
men were expected to make up 
this $3,000 difference. Moreover, 
present rates were established 
years ago, while most costs have 
gone up since then. The Depart- 
ment employees were therefore 
being expected to increase their 
efficiency (speed up) to compen- 
sate for inflation! 

The matter is far from over, 
but the sanitation workers did 
win some benefits from the fight 
that the city council had started, 
The city even hired some white 
workers on the garbage trucks 
to integrate the force but some 
didn’t last very long. The work 
was too hard and dirty, and the 
. pay was too low. 


Southern Unions 

(Continued from Page 1) 
very serious charges against 
unions. Labor must recognize that 
this does them great harm. 

In all parts of the country I 
visited, people were actively 
working towards making this 
world better for people. It gave 
a warm feeling to see so many 
people trying to deal honestly 
with themselves. , ■ 

The one most discouraging fac- 
tor I encountered was the 
evasiveness and opportunism — 
and the outright dishonesty — of 
Organized Labor. I had hoped 
that men who were once rank and 
file labor men might understand 
and sympathize with the struggle 
being carried on in the South 
by the Mississippi Freedom La- 
bor Unions and the Tennessee 
Freedom Labor Unions. 

RANKS UNDERSTAND 

The one most encouraging 
thing we encountered, on the 
other hand, was the assistance 
and encouragement we received, 
not from Organized Labor, but 
from the workers themselves. It 
seems that these are the people 
who understand best that the 
Negroes’ struggle in the South 
helps everyone gain a little more 
freedom. 

We of the Student Non-Violent 
Co-ordinating Committee will 
continue to struggle along with, 
aDd attempt to assist, the people 
who are bringing an end to 
racial discrimination. It is ob- 
vious to most of us that racism, 
and the economic and political 
problems we face, can only be 
dealt with by some basic and 
fundamental changes in the way 
the system relates to people. 
Democracy means people partici- 
pating in decision making. 

Democracy means people from 
all over the South who have 
organized into Freedom Labor 
Unions and have refused to work 
for $3 a day any longer. They 
are demanding $1.25 an hour 
minimum wage. 


ON THE LINE 




Please send contributions for 
this new project to help or- 
ganize the Freedom Labor 
Unions to: SNCC, 360 Nelson 
SW, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Workers and Families Don’t 
Count in Chrysler Plant Move 

By John Allison 

The Highland Park plant gave birth to the Chrysler 
Corporation and there is much history of the corporation 
in the plant. The first shock the workers received was the 
closing of Plant 3. This caused wholesale confusion. We 
exposed the way the union handled the transfer of workers 
to other departments of the factory. This was a bad experi- 
§pce for the workers. 

Now the second shock within 
the same year has come to the 
workers at Highland Park. We 
now know that Chrysler HP 
plant is leaving Michigan for 
Ohio. This act of the corporation 
brings back bad memories of 
Hudson-Motors and Packard Mo- 
tors and others when they faded 
from the Detroit scene. 

IN BOOM AND BUST 

What is the hardest thing 
for the workers to understand 
is that when Hudson and all the 
rest faded from our town and 
left suffering workers without 
jobs, the excuse given by the 
companies for all the misery they 
had caused was that we were 
in a Recession, and Williams, a 
Democrat, was Governor of the 
state. 

Now Chrysler is leaving while 
we are in the midst of a Boom, 
and George Romney, a Repub- 
lican, is Governor of the state. 

Apparently, it makes no differ- 
ence whether it is Boom or Bust. 

The capitalists are all the same. 

They care nothing for the work- 
ing class. And they will not hes- 
itate one moment to show the 
whole world how they treat. their 
workers. Chrysler, Ford, G.M. — 
they are all alike. They will move 
anywhere for cheap labor and 
low. taxes. 

PROFITS, MORE PROFITS 

It just seems like their appe- 
tite for profits and more profits 
can never be satisfied. We know 
that the federal government gave 
the corporations a big, juicy 
sugar loaf to suck on when the 
corporation taxes were cut, and 
they got another plum from the 
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state when it cut corporation 
taxes. 

We know that corporation 
profits roll wp new records with 
every day that goes by — we 
read about it in the newspapers, 
bear about it on the radio and 
TV, and know it in our bones 
when we get through with fight- 
ing the speed of that production 
line every day. 

But the fact is that we don’t 
have a thing to say about this 
move. The kings had their rights 
in the old days, the corporations 
have their rights today — but 
the workers and their families 
still have their rights to get. 

WORKERS DON’T COUNT 

It makes no difference that 
there are workers here who have 
given 10 or 20 or 30 or even 35 
years of their labor to the cor- 
poration. It makes no difference 
-that most of the 3500 workers 
here are homeowners, have lived 
most or all of their lives here, 
have their children going to 
school here, have roots in the 
community that grew from long 
and hard experience. So far as 
the workers and their families 
are concerned, it just makes no 
difference. 

The question now is: What to 
do? A lot of the older workers 
in the plant — and the average 
age of the workers at Chrysler 
Highland Park plant is about 47 
years old — are planning to re- 
tire early. That is, the ones who 
can do so. For the others, there’ 
is the choice of moving to the 
new plant the company is plan- 
ning to build in Maumee, Ohio, 
or taking their chances in the 
Chrysler labor pool. 

Moving to Ohio means tearing 
up old roots, old friendships, and 
this will be hard and expensive. 
So far as the labor pool is con- 
cerned, this is the general Chrys- 
ler labor pool provided for in 
the contract. You go to the pool, 
and are called to work at other 
Chrysler plants according to sen- 
iority and ability to do a job. And 
as every worker knows, the cor- 
poration has a million and one 
ways that they can keep a work- 
er out of a job if they have any- 
thing at all against him or her. 

And that’s another thing. There 
are probably as many women 
working at Chrysler Highland 
Park as there are in any other 
shop in the city. While it may 
not be the major aim of the 
company to get rid of these wo- 
men, it has been trying to do so 
for a long time, and now they 
will probably succeed in this 
aim with this move. 

TIME TO ACT 

The same thing holds for the, 
older workers, who have also 
been the targets of the company. 
The corporation wants those 
young ones; they have more years 
left to drain the work from. But 
the contract provisions make it 
tough for the company to get 
away with outright firing of an 
older worker who has put in all 
those years in the plant. Now, 
with this move, the company will 
also at least partially succeed in 
knocking out some of these older 
men. 

That’s the way this system 
works. We’ve seen it happen be- 
fore. Now it’s about time that the 
workers started to do something 
to change this so we can have 
something to say about what we 
need for ourselves and our fam- 
ilies. 
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the direct “analyses” possibly 
oouH. 

No wonder it was the lec- 
ture that the students reques- 
ted more than any other on 
her lecture tour last year. 
When and where will she be 
lecturing on campuses this 
year? 

Student 

Ohio 

* * * 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s national lec- 
ture tour this year will be 
limited to March. The itiner- 
ary is not yet completed and 
those interested in inviting 
her to their localities may 
write to her c/o NEWS & 
LETTERS, 8751 Grand River, 
Detroit, Mich. 48204, 

* * * 

VIETNAM & DOMINICA 

I think that the push for in- 
creasing civil rights legisla- 
tion as the sugar-coated 
shroud for escalation of the 
war in Vietnam is the most 
incisive point made in the 
. pamphlet on The Free Speech 
Movement. 

However, I think your last 
editorial on Dominica was 
somewhat of an overstatement, 
when it indicated that there 
is less indignation about Dom- 
inica than Vietnam because 
the former is acknowledged 
to be in the American sphere 
of influence while the latter 
is not. I don’t think the “new 
; radicals” are affected that 
f way. I think it is just that the 
bloodiness, viciousness and 
violent murder are (at least 
in magnitude) greater in Viet- 
nam than in Dominca. 

Teacher 

Canada 

* * * 

Much of my activity recent- 
ly has consisted of helping 
to organize two “teach-ins” 
here, and to speak in open 
forum on Vietnam and the 
Dominican Republic. I have 
not joined hands with the 
Communists in vulgar anti- 
Americanism, however. I sim- 
ply felt that something had to 
be said while the situation got 
more nightmarish every day. 

One can criticize (and one 
does) the strategy of a protest 
so restricted and elitist as this 
academic protest has been. 
One can see that the govern- 
ment has been playing a cat 
and mouse game with the pro- 
fessors, culminating in the de- 
bacle of a Morganthau yield- 
ing ground he didn’t earn to 
a Bundy who sounds like some 
kind of ex-academic State 
Dept, phonograph record. But, 
despite all this, something had 
to be said, and that was the 
only open channel. 

Instructor 
Philadelphia 
♦ * * 

If I were LBJ I’d be em- 
barrassed as hell to have to 
keep saying how everyone is 
behind the war in Vietnam, 
and then have to pass a sur- 
prise law that after- midnight 
nobody can get out of going 
by getting married. 

The thousands of young 
people that rushed to the altar 
to beat the deadline was really 
far more tragic than it was 
funny, although I did have to 
laugh at the reporter who in- 
terviewed one of the young 
couples who didn’t get there 
in time. They weren’t the least 
concerned, he reported — be- 
cause the young man had 
both an educational and a 
physical deferment anyway! 


Yes, sir, this certainly is one 
big popular war! 

Technician 

Philadelphia 

* * •* 

There are wars and oppres- 
sion everywhere on our earth, 
it seems. And no matter 
where a crisis looms any- 
where, it seems as if the U.S. 
is right there in the middle 
of the mess. 

The role of Red China 
makes it pretty easy for the 
U.S. to pretend we are only 
in Vietnam to fight against 
Communism, but it beats me 
how they thought they could 
get away with the same line 
when they invaded Dominica. 

There were darned few 
Communists in that country 
when their revolution started, 
anyway. But by now it seems 
that the U.S. has managed to 
create quite a few down there. 

I am beginning to become 
convinced, in fact, that the 
U.S. does more for Commu- 
nism, and drives more people 
into their arms, than the 
Communists could ever hope 
to do! 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I never did think that Adlai 
Stevenson was any great “lib- 
eral,” but 'I am convinced that 
his heart attack was the di- 
rect result of having to de- 
fend American policy in Viet- 
nam against everything sen- 
sible and human that was in 
him. 

Observer 

Boston 

* * * 

I could not help but think, 
the day I heard of the death 
of Adlai Stevenson that ,he 
would miss World War III. 
Lucky him! 

Student 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

FROM ITALY 

As you know, Italy has 
always had the biggest Com- 
munist Party (organization- 
ally) and it looks like it is go- 
ing to have in the near future , 
the biggest Chinese Commu- 
nist Party. Their literature 
and booklets are numerous 
and well edited here. The 
content is poor, but for the 
mass of the members of the 
Communist Party, who have 
a very poor Marxist prepara- 
tion (if any at all), their writ- 
ings appear revolutionary and 
they have the sympatiiy of a 
lot of supporters. 

At present their progaganda 
is directed against the “Ameri- 
can imperialists” and is con- 
ducted on the line, “Let’s voti 
unteer for Vietnam” (by which 
they mean “for the Viet 
Cong"). 

The pressure has had its 
effect even on old fighters 
and the voices against this di- 
rection are not very strong. 
We cannot tell what will be 
the future developments. 

Friend 

Italy 

* * * 

SOUTH USA 

The people in one of the 
Counties in Alabama had been 
asking for a library for years 
and years, but the whites 
down there didn’t seem to 
think they needed any. Then 
your organization and other 
civil rights groups from the 
North began sending litera- 
ture on labor and the Negro, 
and other books, and the 
people started their own li- 


Two Worlds 


brary with the books that 
were coming in. 

One of my friends there 
wrote me that there was so 
much interest in these hooks 
that some of the whites asked 
to read them too. As soon as 
they saw what the Negroes 
were reading, they decided 
maybe they needed a library 
after all. Now they are rush- 
ing to get one started for 
them. 

Amused 

Detroit 

# * * 

Some 46 Negro children 
who had registered to go to 
the all white high school in 
Hayneville were given a test, 
and all but five were rejected. 
All the parents were then 
threatened that if they com- 
plained they and their chil- 
dren would meet'the same 
fate as the white minister who 
was killed by the so-called 
special deputy there. 

But the week after the cold- 
blooded murder of that civil 
rights worker in Hayneville, 
the Negroes called a mass 
meeting in that county. As the 
meeting got underway, sev- 
eral carloads of KKKers came 
driving up to the Church with 
guns in hand, pointed at those 
assembled in the church. 
Some Negro soldiers on leave 
rushed out, guns in tffeir 
hands, and the KKK cars dis- 
appeared. 

Correspondent 

Alabama 

* * * 

From the time I worked 
here this summer until now 
when I just got back, there 
has been tremendous progress, 
but because of the fact that 
. this little town was once a 
real hell-hole, we still have 
a long way to go. I wish every- 
body could see this situation 
first hand. It seems almost 
impossible that you can get 
on a plane in the North and 
an hour and a half later you 
are in a different world. This 
is life in the United States 
today, however, and our obli- 
gations are to stay and fight 
and not to run. 

These people need money 
Very bad. Today they didn’t 
even have money to buy paper 
to get a leaflet out about a 
mass meeting. Maybe you 
could pass along oar appeal 
for help, and get some of your 
readers to come up with a 
dime or two for the CORE 
Freedom House. Anything 
will help. All correspondence 
should go to: Mr. Bruce Baines, 
119 Cedar Street, Jonesboro, 
Louisiana 71251. 

Student Worker,, 
Louisiana 

* * * 

> COAL STRIKE 

A wildcat strike over sen- 
iority at the Hanna Coal Co. 
mine in Moundsville, W. Va., 
resulted in the company’s fir- 
ing of six miners — which in 
turn set off a bigger wildcat 
strike that has now spread 
jto Ohio and Pennsylvania. The 
fact .that over 11,000 miners 
are out in sympathy, and that 
the wildcat strike is still 
spreading, shows that the 
miners have plenty of other 
grievances. This strike is one 
way of'showing how much we 
are against man-killing labor 
sweated out of us by man- 
killing machines like the con- 
tinuous miner. 

Miner 
West Virginia 

« * * 

EtL note: Full strike article 
next issue. 


Ramifications of the Watts Revolt 

(Continued from Page 1) 

who thirst to lead, or perhaps I should say, to “mislead,” not because 
they are “bad men,” but because they are moved by forces ready 
to substitute for the workers’ accumulation of their historic exper- 
ience, actions that have no relationship whatever to what the masses 
want, their quest for universality, i.e. for total freedom. 

THE THIRST “TO LEAD” 

No doubt the established Negro leadership also wants to resume 
its role, and it too is moved by an ideology which may very well end 
in an apology for the status quo. But so long as the momentum of 
the struggle continues, the movement can easily replace this leader- 
ship. It is not easy to bypass the “radical” leaders, because they 
come out of the womb of one revolution and still use its language. 

The overriding purpose of those who thirst to lead is to make 
sure that the masses are as much as the disposal of “the party” as the 
proletariat is at the disposal of capital. 

Earlier I spoke of my opposition to absentee leaders. Let me 
assure you they are worse when they are present. And let me further 
assure you that, in my analysis of these leaders, 1 used the word, 
“the Party,” advisedly. This does not mean that all the intellectuals 
are Party men. I know very well that many of them never belonged. 
But what is of the essence is not whether one has a Party card, 
but whether one is firmly guided by its dogma that the masses are 
backward and it is therefore necessary “to lead them.” Theory re- 
mains a prerogative of the leadership. In that way these intellectuals 
bring into whatever organization they belong to, the capitalistic 
division between mental and manual labor. 

Instead of this, what is of the essence if we are to realize 
freedom, not in a distant tomorrow, but in an approaching today, 
is an attitude that is adamant against being rent asunder between 
theory and practice, and is intent not only in demolishing the status 
quo, but in reconstructing society. It is this which motivated our 
refusal to be in any way diverted from participation in the Negro 
Revolution, why we state in our Perspectives: 

Since the postwar strikes, that is to say, very nearly two decades, 
nothing has happened on the American scene that can in any way 
compare with the Negro Revolution that began in earnest with the 
1960 sit-ins and has gained momentum ever since. This is the most im- 
portant development not only for an American Revolution but also 
for world developments since it touches both the basic relationship 
of a proletarian West to the East and a black revolution’s impact on, 
and relationship to, the Afro-Asian-Latin American world. Therefore, 
to divert in any way from this development is, Marxistically speak- 
ing, criminal. 


> 

Surprised at Mao's "spiritual atom 
bombs"? Amazed at his thesis that 
"political power grows out of the barrel 
of a gun"? Shocked at his accusation 
that Russian Communism is "aiding 
American imperialism" in Asia, and 
at his attempts to make war into a way 
of life? 

READ "THE CHALLENGE OF MAO TSE-TUNG" 
in 
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FSM Trials Try To Destroy 
Growing Student Solidarity 

By Eugene Walker 

Los Angeles — The Free Speech Movement has had its 
trial and “justice” has been done. The FSM is quiet for the 
moment, and I would like to look at what the State was 
seeking to destroy by the trial and how it attempted to do so. 


From a couple of hundred stu- 
dents working in Civil Rights, the 
movement grew to thousands ac- 
tively participating and discuss- 
ing Civil Rights, then expanded to 
analyze their role in the very uni- 
versity they attended: the univer- 
sity’s and thus their own relation 
to the outside world, Civil Rights 
included. The student who car- 
ried the sign “I am a UC student. 
Please don’t fold, spindle, or mu- 
tilate me,” signified the sense of 
alienation the students felt. 
CO-OPERATION ATTACKED 

As the movement moved from 
phase to phase, it became a co- 
operative movement of students 
feeling a new sense of mass power 
capable of challenging those who 
ran the University. It was this 
co-operative movement of thou- 
sands of students which the State 
sought to destroy. 

The arrests were ordered by 
the highest political authority in 
the State, the governor*. The 
charge, trespassing, may seem 
like a simple criminal one, but 
the trial was a most political one. 

To start with, a jury trial had 
to be eliminated as there was a 
chance for acquittal. How was 
this basic right taken away? The 
judge, Judge Crittenden, told the 
defendants that if they insisted, on 
a jury trial, he would break up 
the defendents into 80 different 
groups and import judges from 
all over the state, some quite re- 
actionary, to try the case. But if 
the defendants would waive jury 
trial, he would grant a consoli- 
dated trial— which the FSM want- 
ed in order to tell its story to the 
public. 

JUDICIAL DOUBLE CROSS 

The defense moved for a con- 
solidated trial, which the judge 
promptly denied, explaining for 
the press that one jury would 
have to make 2,000 separate ver- 
dicts (800 defendants, each with 
two or three charges). There 
could be no “individual justice.” 
Then the defendants filed by one 
at a time to waive jury trial. 
After this, Judge Crittendon re- 
versed himself and granted a 
single consolidated trial. As we 
shall see, “individual justice” 
was no problem for him. 

In this process of individual 
jury waivers which took several 
days, the judge could not resist, 
when Mario Savio’s tarn- came, 
launching into a long speech 
about the sacredness of jury trial 
and asked Mario if he fully under- 
stood what he was doing. This 
after Crittenden had engineered 
the elimination of a jury trial. At 
this point Savio replied, “I fully 
understand the shameless hypoc- 
risy to which this court has been 
reduced,” and drew two days in 
jail for contempt of court. 

The trial now droned on. After 
the verdict, the judge, who 
throughout the trial had excused 
the defendants from being pres- 
ent at all times, ordered all of 
them back under bail forfeiture 
and bench warrants. 

THE CATCH: PROBATION 

Now real “individual justice” — 
differential sentencing — came 
into play. The leadership, Savio, 
Weinberg, Rossman, et al, would 
have sentences of two and three' 
months while the rank and file 
sentences were 10 days suspend- 
ed. But the real catch was the 
probation, one and two years pro- 
bation during which they could 
not participate in “illegal” sit-ins, 
demonstrations and so forth. The 
state was determined to discour- 
age future activity, especially 
acts of mass civil disobedience. 

But now the co-operative action 


of the students, “the community 
of protest” as one of the Free 
Speech Movement students called 
it,** began to move again. Hun- 
dreds of the arrested students 
have denied the terms of proba- 
tion and have chosen to go to 
jail rather than have their ac- 
tivity in civil rights or in the 
University limited by the State. 

It is with this co-operative 
action of the students that the 
future of the Free Speech Move- 
ment rests. 

* Information on the trial 
comes from an article by Marvin 
Garson in The Trial, a Free Stu- 
dent Union Publication. 

** Michael P. Lerner from The 
Trial. 


Bogalusa, La. — I had to 
get to Bogalusa by driving 
straight through it and on 
into New Orleans. I wanted 
very much to get off the bus 
at Bogalusa, mainly so I 
wouldn’t miss the march 
scheduled there that day, but 
I had been given strict orders 
not to. 

I asked three times, in fact, 
but I obeyed my instructions, and 
found out when I finally got 
there why CORE had been so 
strict about it. It seems a white 
man had got off the bus in Boga 
lusa about two weeks earlier and 
I had been unwise enough to ask 
a white cab driver to take him 
to the civil rights headquarters. 
He wound up with two broken 
arms and other very serious 
injuries. 

The people at the CORE num- 
ber I called when I got to New 
Orleans told me a car was just 
about to leave for Bogalusa, and 
would pick me up. 1 felt fortu- 
nate that the driver was one of 
the Negro veterans of the 
struggles there. One of the other 
girls in the car with us was a 
girl who had given up college 
to stay in the struggle in the 
South. She was almost starving, 
and had been at the office hoping 
to find a place to sleep for that 
night. I bought her dinner. 

The most dangerous place be- 
tween Bogalusa and New Orleans 
is a little town called Sun. It is 
a small place, with a jail. The 
jail -has a flat roof, and a broil- 
ing sun beats on it all day. 
Nobody wants to end up there. 
So you drive through Sun at a 
speed so fast you hope they won’t 
even see you whizzing by. 

The normal highway speed 
there, for example, is 80; but, as 
soon as he could, our • driver 
speeded it up to 100. I don’t like 
to drive fast anywhere — but 
under the circumstances in Sun, 
I didn’t make one protest. 

THE DEACONS 

In Bogalusa I met the Deacons 
for the first time. They act solely 
as guards and chauffeurs for the 
civil rights workers. They never 
initiate raids on the Klan or even 
retaliate against the Klan raids. 
Their policy is not one of re- 
taliation, but self-preservation. 

The town has two Negro sec- 
tions, divided by a white section. 
Without protection you couldn’t 
get from one Negro, section to 
the other, even in broad daylight. 
At night you don’t even try. 

The first morning I was in 
town we picketed some of the 
establishments on Main Street, 


Detroit, Mich. — I just fin- 
ished studying a report on 
the Great Cities Project, 
which began in depressed 
areas and is now being her- 
alded as a shining example 
for the nation. According to 
the report, tremendous pro- 
grams have been instituted 
in inner-city schools here. 

As a teacher in one of the most 
disadvantaged high schools, I 
must confess that so far as I can 
see, nothing has changed. Stu- 
dents still stumble through a 
myriad of courses which fail to 
reach them or teach them, with 
a succession of seemingly disin- 
terested teachers, most of whom 
are themselves numbed by a 
tremendous overload of work. 
STUDENTS SUFFER 

Classrooms are so full that 
only a very few of the pupils 
could possibly get the personal 
attention they need. None of my 
teacher-acquaintances in other 
schools speak of any benefits de- 
rived from the Great Cities Proj- 
ect either. 


and I lost my glasses and my 
watch, which I had given to one 
of the young boys to keep in his 
pocket for me. During the picket- 
ing he got punched in the nose 
by a white by-stander and he 
forgot he was non-violent and 
knocked the man down. He was 
terribly embarrassed about it, 
and he wound up in jail, with 
my glasses and watch, which I 
assume were confiscated by the 
police. 

He really knew all the non- 
violent techniques very well, and 
as soon as he got out of jail, 
CORE made sure to refresh his 
memory by making him the one 
to rehearse the techniques with 
all the new people who were 
arriving. He rehearsed us well, 
but with a very sheepish grin. .. 
STATE TROOPERS ON GUARD 

The Deacons were not in evi- 
dence while we were picketing. 
They drove us to the picket lines 
and back home again, but if 
were attacked while on the line, 
we had . been instructed to stay 
non-violent and go to jail. 

The people who guarded us 
on the picket line were the state 
troopers. At times I counted no 
less than 14 troopers guarding 
two of us. And this was at the 
time that the number of troopers 
was actually being reduced. They 
were training fish and game 
wardens, about 200 of them, to 
take their place, because the 
Governor thought the crisis had 
passed. 

It was a unique experience for 
me, a peaceful white Northerner, 
to find myself, by necessity, 
being guarded on the public 
streets by an army of uniformed 
men carrying sub-machine guns. 

The scene, repeated again and 
again before my eyes, was of 
some 200 smiling and gayly 
singing United States citizens, 
the majority of them teens and 
sub-teens, hurrying down a 
dusty road in a residential sec- 
tion of this small Louisiana city. 
As they passed by the rows of 
unpainted, white - owned and 
Negro-inhabited “shotgun 
houses” (three unplastered 
rooms placed together, end to 
end, behind the front porch like 
a row of boxes) the Louisiana 
State Troopers hurried to keep 
pace, and two helicopters marked 
with Army insignia circled con- 
stantly overhead. Obviously the 
thought of attack on these cheer- 
ful but determined marchers is 
a possibility not at all remote. 

What unspeakable change in 
the way of life of the community 
are these people seeking? The 


But perhaps I am being too 
harsh. After all, our School did 
get one remedial reading teacher 
for 2,700 students. When she 
came last year she found she 
could handle about 40 students a 
day. Unfortunately over 2,000 
students needed help. The results 
of the tests she gave were hush- 
ed up quickly; for example, the 
fact that in one 11th grade class 
only three pupils passed a 5th 
grade reading test. 

We were also promised a few 
books for the classroom, al- 
though I have no idea where we 
will have room for them. With 
35 students in a classroom which 
should have no more than 15, it 
would be hard to find the space 
for a decent-sized bookshelf. 
Moreover, since most classrooms 
have students ranging in ability 
from the 3rd to the 12th grade, 
it becomes an almost overwhelm- 
ing task to find the right books 
for each student, especially when 
the average teacher has 170 stu- 
dents a day. 

“NO ONE CARES” 

Most high school teachers have 


overthrow of the forces of law 
and order? The subversion of 
public and private morality? Yes, 
insofar as that so-called law and 
order is brutal and unjust, and 
the morality is a false and cor- 
rupt one. They are, indeed, com- 
mitted to revolutionary changes. 
CHANGES SOUGHT' 

Some of the changes sought 
involve the most basic neces- 
sities of human life and well- 
being, such as normal medical 
services and protection from 
physical attack. 

The so-called Civil Rights 
Workers are considered to be 
the sworn enemies of decent 
society. For example, the clinic 
of the Medical Commission for 
Human Rights located in one 
small Louisiana community is 
prevented from using the serv- 
ices of any volunteer physician 
who is licensed to practice in the 
state of Louisiana, since the last 
one who came in was forced to 
leave hurriedly under threat of 
death. 

New civil rights workers are 
instructed never to accept medi- 
cal attention from any white 
doctor while in Bogalusa. No 
matter how sick you might be, 
your health would in all prob- 
ability be worse after than be- 
fore, if you did. 

There is not a Negro doctor, 
nurse, or dentist in the entire 
town. Doctors in the two local 
hospitals may arbitrarily refuse 
to admit, treat, or even see a 
Negro patient. This common 
practice, contrary to the most 
elementary standards of human 
compassion recently resulted in 
the death of a respected elderly 
Negro woman. 

Under such circumstances, 
brutality administered or sanc- 
tioned by officials and law en- 
forcement agencies are accepted 
methods of controlling the Negro 
community. The officials in con- 
trol of policy-making may be en- 
couraged to improve equal law 
enforcement in time by uncom- 
promising court decree, backed 
by threat of heavy fines. 

In Bogalusa, for example, as 
soon as they began to realize 
they could be fined $100 a day 
they began to wonder about their 
long immunity from the federal 
laws. Once the Federal District 
Judge Christenberry ruled 
against them, they began to 
plead every half hour on the 
radio for the population to stay 
away from the demonstrations. 
It wasn’t our lives they oared 
about, of course, but the money 
they might lose. k. 

(Continued next month) 1 


students jammed into each class- 
room. They have, in addition, 
two secretarial or police duties, 
and one 35 minute period to pre- 
pare for the next day’s lessons 
and correct papers from previ- 
ous days. It is obvious that there 
is no time at all to spend with 
students themselves. It is no won- 
der that 12th grade pupils, when 
polled as to their biggest criti- 
cism of the school system, an- 
swered that “no one cares about 
us here.” 

A tremendous amount of money 
has been spent on research, and 
even more has been wasted on 
non-essential or worthless ma- 
terial. How many years does it 
take to find out that children 
learn better in smaller class- 
rooms and with more individual 
attention? 

The development of adequat< 
reading skills is probably the 
most difficult educational prob- 
lem in depressed areas. In some 
of the elementary schools it was 
decided to use reading material 
in which some of the white faces 
in the books were painted brown, 
in an effort to create greater in- 
terest in the reading material. 
The effort was a dismal failure, 
because the textbooks still failed 
to deal with the facts of life. 

Many of the Negro children 
didn’t even want to identify with 
the Negro children in the text- 
books because they had learned 
very early in life that our society 
valued white skin and blond hair 
as signs of “beauty” and “worth.’ 
More important, the antiseptic, 
happy, untroubled home life of 
the characters and the environ- 
ment was just as remote from 
these children as that in the old 
Dick and Jane series. 

NO CULTURE? 

One of the biggest reasons for 
the fiasco of most educationa 
programs in depressed areas is 
that they look upon the people as 
having no culture. How wrong 
could they be! These children 
have culture far richer than 
many other Americans. They 
have a language, food, dances 
an environment, and an attitude 
towards life which is all their 
own. 

But instead of taking advantage 
of these differences, most educa- 
tors try to shove a new culture 
down the throats of these chil 
dren as if they are filling up a 
void, as if they are giving them 
a culture where none existed be 
fore. And the students rebel every 
step of the way. 

“GOOD RIDDANCE” 

Meawhile, as new schools are 
built in the inner-city area they 
are wholly inadequate and over 
crowded by the very first day the 
doors are opened. The schools 
continue to do nothing to adapt 
to the special needs of deprived 
children. There are no services 
for students with home problems 
although these problems oftei 
keep them in school physically 
but absent mentally. There is n< 
help for the ready-to-drop-ou 
student except a “good riddance’ 
and a sigh that there will be om 
less student to care for. 

Except for remedial classe 
which the students are too em 
barrassed to go to, there is n< 
help for the student who is poo 
in reading. As for his othe: 
courses, there is no help at all 

There are few teachers, h 
feels, who really care whethe 
he stays in school or not. Ii 
short the students who feel “n 
one cares” about them find ver 
little to change their view. 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


Two Reports 

Anti-Vietnam War Rally in Washington 
Marked by Mass Arrests and Brutality 


From Detroit 

Detroit, Mich. — Apparent- 
ly, the results of the demon- 
strations and workshops of 
the Assembly of Unrepre- 
sented Peoples in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Aug. 6-9, have 
been played down by the 
press, and for good reason. 
The feeling of unrest and 
critical concern with the gov- 
ernment’s stand on Viet Nam 
Was strongly represented by 
people from all over the na- 
tion— New York, Berkeley, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
jM a d i s o n , and Detroit, to 
name a few. 

There were also many people 
there for civil rights and peace, 
to add to the general atmosphere 
of concern for the direction in 
which Johnson is leading our 
[country. 

CONTINUOUS ACTIVITY 

Activities for the four days 
were: Friday, Aug. 6 — A spon- 
taneous all night vigil at the 
main entrance to the White 
Bouse to commemorate the 20th 
anniversary of the dropping of 
the atomic bomb on Hiroshima, 
and to protest the growing threat 
of a world-wide repeat perform- 
ance. 

Saturday, Aug. 7 — Viet Nam, 
peace, and civil rights Workshops 
throughout the day on the 
grounds of the Washington Monu- 
ment, and another spontaneous, 
all night vigil completely sur- 
rounding the White House. 

Sunday, Aug. 8 — Conclusion of 
Saturday’s vigil with arrests of 
34 people, many of whom were 
needlessly beaten during and 
after the arrests. To protest this, 
a spontaneous picket was held 
all day by, at one point, over 500 
people. Educational workshops 
were also continued. - 

Monday, Aug. 9 — March on the 
Capitol by 800 people to read a 
declaration of peace from the As- 
sembly of Unrepresented Peoples 
to the people of Viet Nam, fol- 
lowed by the arrests of 316 peo- 
ple for holding our Assembly on 
the sidewalk when our path to 
the steps was blocked by the po- 
lice 

FORM COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE 

The four day meeting of the 
aver two thousand registered ac- 
complished four main things. 
First of all, a committee was 
formed to co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of and provide communica- 
tion between all the “end the War 
in Viet Nam” groups from around 
the nation. 

Secondly, the 20 workshops 
Save everyone an excellent op- 
portunity to learn about things 
lot usually found in text books. 
Subjects ranged from Puerto 
Sico and the Dominican Repub- 
lic to the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party and the Free 
Speech University movement, as 
sell as Viet Nam. 

A third accomplishment was 
;he unified act of representing 
;he feelings, from around the na- 
ion, of opposition to the govem- 
nent’s policies and actions in 
Wet Nam. However, during our 
narch on the Capitol, resulting 
n the largest case of mass ar- 
ests in Washington since World 
Yar n, Johnson still stated that 
ie felt that 100% of the Anteri- 
:an people were in agreement 
vith his Policies in Viet Nam. 

ILL WERE EDUCATED 

Lastly, the four day meeting 
vas a personal educational ex- 
>erience for everyone that 


came. The police brutality and 
the unjustice of the courts (sen- 
tences of three days, five days, 
30 days and 90 days were handed 
out for the same offenses) open- 
ed the eyes of many people who, 
before thes four days, had dealt 
mainly with the idealistic side 
of life. 

Despite the fact that we were 
all dedicated to the principles of 
non-violence, we were attacked 
on all fronts. Two members of 
the American Nazi Party threw 
red paint on us. A marine at- 
tacked one of our picket • mem- 
bers. But this we expected. 

We didn’t anticipate the extent 
of brutality by Federal Security 
Police. One policeman walked up 
to a girl with a long red pony 
tail, wrapped his hand around it 
twice, and dragged her to the 
police van, pulling much of her 
hair out — scalp and all. 

To protest the violence, a Bis- 
hop of the Church of England 
went limp in front of the van. 
The police took off his shoes, 
beat his feet until he was un- 
conscious, and dragged him away. 
There were dozens of such cases 
of needless, uncalled for, brutal- 
ity, many of which were recorded 
by T.V. film cameras and report- 
ers. 

BASIC RIGHTS VIOLATED 

But, the main issue isn’t a ques- 
tion of police brutality. It is one 
of the basic foundation of, demo- 
cracy — our rights of peaceful 
assembly, the freedom of speech, 
and the freedom of the press. 

Why were we- arrested and 
beaten for trying to assemble 
peacefully on the Capitol grounds 
to express our views? What hap- 
pened to the T.V. films of police 
brutality? Why didn’t the press 
of the nation cover this side of 
the march? 

If the present power structure 
can so successfully squelch what 
is happening in front of the Capi- 
tol, how much easier is it for 
them ‘ to completely distort what 
is really happening in Viet Nam, 
the Dominican Republic, and 
other “battlefronts” around the 
world? 

• 

From Baltimore 

Baltimore, Md. — On Aug. 
9, 1965, another facade of 
American democracy was de- 
molished. There was a rally 
in the Sylvan Theater of the 
Washington Monument at 
which we enacted the prin- 
ciples of participatory democ- 
racy. All decisions pertain- 
ing to the forms and content 
of civil disobedience were 
discussed and decided upon. 
The consensus was not a pre- 
ordained one, nor was it 
manipulated by a clique that tried 
to give the gathering a sense of 
decision-making. It was derived 
by all of us. If there was a sub- 
stantial minority opinion on any 
issue a new decision had to be 
derived. 

The police agents and reporters 
present seemed puzzled by this 
activity. It seemed i ncompre- 
hensible to them. 

MARCH ON CAPITOL v 

After the rally, we marched 
down the Mall toward the Capitol. 
In my vicinity was a handful of 
Japanese journalists who were 
mostly students, and the chaplain 
of the Columbia University. The 
police told us that Third Street 
was the boundary, but the march 
kept proceeding toward its goal. 
Then a new boundary line was 


established. This time it was 
First Street. There the front line 
was assaulted by a group of out- 
of-uniform members of George 
Lincoln Rockwell’s Nazi Party, 
with cans of red paint. Several 
newspaper reporters were also 
assaulted with the paint, includ- 
ing Andrew Gloss of the N.Y. 
Herald Tribune. The police 
politely arrested the Nazis, and 
they were charged only with dis- 
orderly conduct and fined ten 
dollars. 

As we grouped around the side 
of the Capitol, seeking to get to 
the steps to read Declarations of 
Peace, we were met by a phalanx 
of several hundred police. Bob 
Moses and Staughton Lynd were 
immediately arrested and the 
electricity of the sound equipment 
was cut off. The Establishment 
apparently believed that if the so- 
called leaders were arrested, it 
would demobilize the entire As- 
sembly. 

Instead, it was at this point that 
the Assembly sat down where 
they were and began their As- 
sembly of Unrepresented People. 
Declarations of Peace were read 
by peace groups and individuals 
from all over the country, illus- 
trating the continental nature of 
the Assembly. 

For over an hour we were per- 
mitted to conduct the meeting, 
but when a few individuals in- 
sisted upon their Constitutional 
right to petition Congress, they 
were suppressed by a charging, 
almost hysterical team of trained 
riot-police. Five non-violent cit- 
izens were greeted as if they were 
an armed force invading! the Cap- 
itol. 

POLICE BRUTALITY 

The demonstrators were beaten 
and hustled into a police bus. Go- 
ing limp was viewed as a per- 
sonal affront to the police. One 
individual trying to protect his 
head accidentally touched a po- 
liceman. He was charged vftth as- 
saulting a policeman which car- 
ries a potential sentence of sev- 
eral years imprisonment. An- 
other demonstrator who is fre- 
quently involved in, D. C. pro- 
tests almost had his eye gouged 
out. 

The tactic appeared to be that 
an early display of police brutal- 
ity would scatter the Assembly. 
Instead, it only increased the ded- 
ication of the crowd. One woman 
who came to retrieve her daugh- 
ter was so startled by what she 
saw that she said she had to re- 
main to protest what she consid- 
ered to be Nazi-style treatment 
of political objectors. 

Demonstrators were tossed into 
police vans like hunks of meat. 
At the police station they were 
left to sweat from half an hour to 
an hour in the police vans in over 
100 degree heat. One of those 
who fainted from heat exhaustion 
was Andrew Gloss, the reporter, 
who had been arrested because 
the red paint on his clothes led 
police to believe he was a mem- 
ber of the Assembly. He wrote 
about the brutality in the Her- 
ald Tribune, but every other 
paper refused to describe the po- 
lice actions. 

In the next couple of days a 
mass of kangaroo trials were con- 
ducted. Sentences varied accord- 
ing to -the bias of each of the 
three judges. One judge mocking- 
ly and contemptuously inquired 
what was Antioch College. The 
sentences ranged from $100 to 
$50' fines and from three to 90 
days in jail with - no options. 
There are still many left in the , 
D. C. jail. Contributions to a bail 
fund can be sent to the Washing- 
ton Summer Project, 819 Inde- 
pendence Ave., S. E,, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Fire of Revolt 

(Continued from Page 1) 
fare people, black and white 
bourgeoisie, and in a direct way 
by the white Christian Church. 
By the police department which 
is free from corruption, but deals 
in the sphere of human relations 
like the Spanish inquisition; by 
the welfare people who deal like 
the Pharisee with the jot and tit- 
tle of the law; by the black and 
white bourgeoisie who bury their 
heads in sand like the ostrich; 
and by those of the Christian 
faith who forget their leader 
walked, lived, _ and died in the 
streets and not behind an altar. 

Because of their failure the 
problem becomes economic. 
Black and white together is 
passe. Integration is only a word. 
It appears the only way a black 
man is going to be seen in the 
society is if he can buy his way 
into the power structure. One 
would like it to be different, but 
we must deal with the world as 
it is, not as we would like it to 
be. We may like to be idealists, 
but reality is the warp and wool 
of our daily existence. 

There is one other group that 
has failed, too — the civil rights 
organizations! Like the above 
mentioned groups (except for 
SNCC) they have failed in the 
nitty gritty. After the glamour of j 
picket lines and the drama of ! 
civil disobedience, they have 1 


was Purifying 

melted into the background. 
Since they have not been in the 
community, they have not re- 
flected the most surface prob- 
lems facing the Negro popula- 
tion. I am reminded of the re- 
frain, “When will they ever learn 
— when will they ever learn.” 

‘IT WAS A REVOLT’ 

And so the word is “Burn, 
baby, burn.” The frustration of 
the people who have been called 
monkeys, drunks, hoodlums, rear- 
ed its head. To some people the 
action was a riot, a holocaust. To 
those who know, it was a revolt, 
a purifying fire. The voice crying 
in the wilderness, “How long, 
how long?” 

The aftermath — enter , the aca- 
demician with his survey; the 
politician with his committee; the 
theologian with his judgement; 
the newsman with his yellow 
jourhalism; but damn few with 
the understanding that this ,is a 
revolution. And the action is not 
in a survey, a committee, a pul- 
pit, or a newpaper, but in the 
streets. 

Where do we go from here? 
The community alone can deter- 
mine this. The white and black 
bourgeoisie can send money. 
They can possibly help with their 
i presence — but not on a short 
! range basis. This time it is for 
1 keeps. 


Watts: Warning & Challenge 


(Continued from Page 1) 
“Whitey.” Several people yelled 
it and there was a crash of glass, 
probably an automobile window. 

As I headed toward the free- 
way two fellows, each with bricks 
in his hand, stopped to see if I 
was white or Negro. I realized 
for the first time how dark the 
night was, and how dirty my 
windshield. Then I heard the 
magic words that released me. 
“Brother” said one. “Blood” said 
the other. 

A few feet further on I heard 
the hated word, “Whitey,” and 
again the crash of glass behind 
me. A driver passed me a little 
later, his right window complete- 
ly broken out. He seemed dazed, 
trying to figure out what had 
happened. Two blocks farther on 
the streets were deserted and 
quiet like any other night. 
LEADERS HELPLESS 

The next day I was to help with 
some leaflets and went to the 
United Civil Rights Commission 
office. I found out that there was 
a. hastily called community meet- 
ing at the public park in the riot 
area. Present before the TV cam- 
eras were the local civil rights 
leaders, representatives of local 
government, the County Human 


! Relations Chairman and staff. 
Each person was drumming for 
! his own pet nroject: the removal 
of Police Chief Parker, the Pov- 
erty Program, etc. Everybody 
talked a lot, but nobody said any- 
thing— except the kids. 

Along the walls were a number 
of Negro youths who seemed to 
be in the tow of some Negro 
social workers and probation of- 
ficers. When it came time for the 
youths to speak, one of them, ob- 
viously a gang. leader, said, “You 
have got to give them some- 
thing.” He said the people he 
knew demanded an act of good 
faith from the city fathers. Some- 
thing that showed them things 
would be different. Nobody under- 
stood him. 

j I felt that if this meeting ended 
without some act Of good faith 
forthcoming, the city — or at least 
I this section of it — was doomed. 
The one thing I could think of 
was for the police to pull out and 
turn the job over to a citizen 
force made up of young black 
; men of the community. 

! I had no standing as a leader, 
however. Even Don Smith, Chair- 
man of L. A. CORE, was pupose- 
ly not called on to speak. So my 
little plan never got beyond my 
Continue# on Page 8) 
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head. The meeting broke up and 
everyone knew there was plenty 
of trouble ahead. 

“WHITEY” WON’T GO FOR IT 

The next morning, Friday, I 
went to the CORE office to pick 
up another friend and head for 
the riot area once more. It was 
about 10 a.m. when we got to 
Will Rogers Park. There we 
found Don Smith, several news- 
men, a couple of people from 
city agencies — all trying to use 
one telephone in the park office. 
The place had the air of a war- 
time command-post. 

A young man came running in 
to tell us that the crowds were 
forming at 103rd St. and Comp- 
ton, two blocks away, and that 
unless something was done the 
crowds were going to burn down 
the area. A young Negro woman 
from Westminister was with two 
or three hundred kids and she 
said she couldn’t hold them back 
any longer. I thought of my little 
plan of yesterday. 

We asked the young woman to 
march the youths to Will Rogers 
Park, while the rest of us tried 
to get the crowd forming on 103rd 
to come too, for one large dem- 
onstration where we could pre- 
sent our idea. Some youths were 
sitting in the park and one was 
whittling. I asked him, “What 
would you think of the idea of 
the cops pulling out for the next 
couple of nights and you and 
your friends policing the area? 
Would they go for it?” 

“Alright,” he said, still whit- 
tling while the crowd formed on 
one corner and the police on the 
other, “but Whitey will never go 
for it.” 

ONE HALF HOUR TO GO 

It was- clear that there was not 
much time to get something 
done— after that it would be too 
late. We needed a public address 
system to announce the meet- 
ing, so at first we tried to get 
one from the nearest police sta- 
tion. 

I made it very clear that if we 
did not get the p.a. system in a 
half hour, the whole place would 
go down. I asked a policeman 
about it and he said he thought 
they would give us the horns. I 
do not know why, but they did 
did not. 

While I was walking back down 
103rd there was a white Catholic 
priest on the street, who was well 
know in the area, and he was not 
touched. He was urging every- 
one to attend the meeting at 
11:30. He was the bravest man I 
ever saw. 

As I was walking down the 
street I told everyone I saw that 
there was a meeting at the park 
at 11:30, and they answered, 
“Yes brother,” and went on their 
way. It was almost comical, for 
by this time there were a lot of 
people with guns taken from the 
pawnshops. Here I was, stopping 
a man with guns in his arms to 
tell him about the meeting. He’d 
answer, “OK, brother,” and we 
both knew he had no intention 
of being., there. 

By this time police cars were 
cruising into the area, but not 
even attempting to intercept or 
arrest the looters; there were too 
many of them, about 1,000. 1 saw 
unbelievable things, like a cop 
with a riot gun just standing on 
the street while the people ran 
past him with guns in their hands. 
He didn’t dare do a thing to stop 
them. 

When I got back to the Corn- 
unity Center at Will Rogers Park 
I recalled that the UAW had a 
public address system, so I called 
them. I told the lady on the phone 
that we had an emergency situa- 
tion in Watts and that in about 
half an hour the whole business 
district would go up in smoke. 
There might still be a possibility 
of averting this if we could get 
the p.a. system in time and pre- 
ferably brought down by a Negro. 


They didn’t have any Negro peo- 
ple in the office at that particular 
moment, and in any case they 
had to check with someone first 
about letting us use the p.a. sys- 
tem. 

MEETING A FLOP 

Finally I sent a young man to 
get the equipment and he got it. 
But by this time 11:30 had come 
and gone, and no one had come 
to the meeting, including the 300 
kids from Westminister. Further- 
more, by the time he returned 
with the p.a. system, about six 
bus loads of cops (and only two 
men out of the whole six busloads 
were Negro) had arrived on the 
scene and were unloading. From 
the moment of this confrontation 
between the police and the 
crowds, that was it. 

The radio reported that rioting 
had broken out at 55th and Ava- 
lon, so we set out for there. On 
one side street people were water- 
ing their lawns and clipping their 
hedges. In the park, couples sat 
on the grass and talked. And two 
blocks away two overturned cars 
were burning and a liquor store 
near the corner was on fire. 
SOME LIVES SAVED 

Just then a white driver either 
wandered into the intersection or 
was trying to get out. Someone 
yelled “Whitey” and threw a 
rock into his windshield while the 
crowd converged on his car. In 
a minute all the windows were 
broken and someone was inside 
beating him. Don Smith, Cleve- 
land Wallace, and I ran over and 
began begging and shoving the 
crowd away. The white man’s 
arms were bloody from the 
broken glass and he appeared to 
be in shock. 

We were yelling “Don’t kill 
him, brother, don’t kill him” — 
and the crowd turned and yelled 
back, “Whitey wouldn’t help 
you.” Somehow, with another 
CORE member and a minister, 
we managed to get the crowd 
away from the white man and 
then the crowd started to take up 
the cry to let him go to the hos- 
pital, and he got in his car and 
somehow managed to start it and 
drive away. 

We decided that there was 
something we could do after all. 
We could save a few lives. So we 
went down a few blocks from the 
intersection and stationed our- 
selves to turn back any cars with 
white people in them. 

We felt drained, but there was 
another feeling all during the 
riot. When we walked the streets 
where the police were beaten 
and Ineffective I felt for the first 
time in all my life in America 
like a free man. This is a hell of a 
condemnation of this country. 
NOT A RIOT, BUT A WAR 

By Saturday morning there was 
a clear division in Watts. There 
were the fighters, an army of 
youngsters 18 to 25, the age of all 
armies. These were the ones who 
fought the police, knocked off all 
the pawnshops and set fire to the 
businesses. They did very little 
looting. The looting was done by 
older people. 

My feeling is that this was not 
a riot, but a war. A small war 
for limited objectives. First was 
the destruction of the police force 
as an object of intimidation in- 
stead of law enforcement. Sec- 
ond was the destruction of alien 
white business as a parasitical 
force in the Negro Community. 
Both objectives were won. This is 
not withstanding the killing of 
over 30 Negroes after the arrival 
of the Guard. 

Finally, I feel that this was 
just a tremor which revealed the 
presence of an impending vol- 
cano. If the country .undertakes a 
herculean effort to alleviate the 
accumulated wrongs to the Negro 
people we may escape disaster. 
But this effort should have been 
undertaken yesterday. How we 
can arrange that with yesterday 
gone may be our undoing. 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Tragedy of India-Pakistan War 


No issue in the newly erupt- 
ed war between India and 
Pakistan serves the interests 
of the working people of 
either country. It is true that 
self-determination for Kash- 
mir, the territory over which 
the two countries are fighting, 
was not granted it by newly- 
independent India. But it is 
equally true that Pakistan’s 
war at the time of India’s 
finally winning its independ- 
ence from the British empire 
could be of help only to the 
“divide and rule” policy of 
imperialism. 

Ever since the division of 
what was once a united land, 
the military dictator, Ayub 
Kahn of Pakistan, even as the 
more democratic but equally 
bourgeois Nehru of India, 


used religious differences to 
cover up the desire for terri- 
tory, and caused the death of 
countless thousands in both 
countries. This is what Shastri 
inherited from Nehru at a 
time when India had been fur- 
ther weakened by Hie war 
against it from the side of 
China, which presently en- 
courages Pakistan in’ its ad- 
venture. 

A further irony in this war 
is that both sides are using 
weapons supplied by both 
Russia and the United States 
intended as weapons against 
Mao’s China. Mao Tse-tung 
stands to gain most from this 
war since it weakens both 
countries in what Mao con- 
siders to be “his” world. 

The workers of the world 


have nothing to gain from a 
victory by either side, or, for 
that matter, by any eventual 
victory of Mao’s China. The 
only thing that can' possibly 
be achieved is the extension 
of the war in Asia to the point 
where it becomes World War 
III. What the Comm u n i s t 
Party of Indonesia is accom- 
plishing in supporting Sukar- 
no in offering military aid to 
Pakistan is to further con- 
fuse the issues and to prove 
itself faithful disciples of 
Chinese Communism’s substi- 
tution of imperialist war for 
social revolution. The Ameri- 
can working people must op- 
pose all military solutions, 
striving for fraternization 
among the people, and against 
the ruling classes. 


Yemen 


The civil war in Yemen, 
which has been going on for 
several years, has been settled 
by the two outside forces that 
have kept it going, Nasser of 
Egypt and King Feisal of 
Saudi-Arabia. Within less than 
48 hours, Nasser, who has 
maintained a 50,000 man Army 
in Yemen supporting the re- 
publicans, and King Feisal, 
who has poured men and ma- 
terial into the Royalist cause, 
sat down and settled all is- 
sues. 


luged the Senate with Hoo- 
ver’s complaints. 


Right wing Republicans 
Hiekenlooper, Mundt and Wil- 
liams, along with their Demo- 
cratic counterparts Lausche 
and Dodd, joined Hoover’s at- 
tack. 


tion. Everywhere in the coun- 
try, armed militia men and 
women were to be seen on the 
streets. 


Unwilling to face defeat by 
failing to obtain the two- 
thirds majority needed in the 
Senate to ratify a treaty, 
L.B.J. permitted the Hoover 
right wing to carry the day 
and withdrew the bill. 


A number of incidents have 
been reported where these 
guns were used to shoot at 
Castro and his friends. As of 
Sept. 1, Castro has ordered all 
guns turned in. 


Egypt will withdraw its 
army over the next 10 months 
and the Saudi’s agreed to stop 
helping the royalists. No one 
asked either side in Yemen 
what they thought, since they 
were not present at the “peace 
conference.” 


The five million people of 
Yemen are 90% illiterate and 
have been kept that way by a 
succession of despotic rulers. 
The present peace wiill hardly 
change the situation; once 
again a small country has be- 
come a pawn between two 
larger countries, without any 
regard for the will of the peo- 
ple. 


Santo Domingo 

An uneasy peace, after five 
months of struggle, has set- 
tled over the Dominican Re- 
public. A compromise gov- 
ernment to be headed by 
Hector Garcia-Godoy has been 
appointed by the O.A.S. with 
the consent of both sides. 


Ramiro Valdes, Minister of 
Interior for Castro, stated in 
a recent radio speech, “We 
must fight against internal 
espionage, acts of terrorism 
and attempted assassinations,” 
which lets the cat out of the 
bag on the reason for calling 
in all arms in the hands of a 
bitterly disappointed popula- 
tion. 


Red China 


Swimming, under Mao Tse- 
tung, has become a national 
sport involving millions. Like 
everything in China, nothing 
should be wasted — including 
one’s swimming talents. 


Last month 748 people 
swam in the coastal waters 
near Canton — making a one 
way trip to the Portuguese 
colony of Macao and freedom. 


J. Edgar Hoover 

It has been stated openly 
and publicly that the foreign 
policy of J. Edgar Hoover has 
prevailed over that of Lyndon 
B. Johnson. The issue was the 
proposed consular treaty with 
the Soviet Union, which had 
the endorsement of the U. S. 
State Dept. 


He now, without an army of 
his own, faces the armed 
forces of the U. S. invaders, 
the military clique of General 
Antonio Imbert Barreras and 
the armed forces of the 
rebels. To maintain an armed 
truce is one thing, to build a 
government based on popular 
support is quite another. 
Garcia-Godoy has proven only 
one thing so far: he can serve 
equally well on either side of 
the barricades, as his service - 
with both Trujillo and Juan 
Bosch testify. Lacking any 
kind of popular support 
among the masses, he can be 
nothing but a tool of the 
strongest military group. 

The alleged “peace” was 
brought about when the U. S. 
refused to continue to, pay the 
bills for the “military junta” 
headed by General Barreras. 
When the same group is “ap- 
pointed” by Garcia-Godoy as 
the military chiefs of the new 
government, then the U. S. 
can continue their payments 
while the junta “mops-up” its 
enemies. 


Apparently Castro cannot 
trust even his own army, since 
Radio Havana keeps warning, 
“All citizens must turn in 
their combat weapons, civil- 
ians must take arms to police 
stations and soldiers to mili- 
tary headquarters.” 


Zambia 


The new nation of Zambia, 
formerly Northern Rhodesia, 
under the leadership of Ken- 
neth Kaunda, is in a fortunate 
position regarding its copper 
exports, which amount to 
about $400 million per year 
and which will support the 
plans to develop the economy 
of the country.- 


The small fly in the oint- 
ment is the transportation of 
coal to smelt the ore and the 
export of the copper which 
must take place over the Rhod- 
esia Railroad passing through 
the segregationist countries of 
Southern Rhodesia and Mo- 
zambique, the latter a Portu- 
guese colony. The threats of 
the white racists in these 
countries has created interest 
in building a new railroad 
through Tanzania to the port 
of Dar-es-Salaam. 


Hoover, on March 4, testi- 
fied before the House appro- 
priations committee that the 
signing of the treaty meant 
that Soviet intelligence serv- 
ices realized, “a cherished 
goal.” Secretary of State Rusk, 
on July 30, testified to the op- 
posite, calling the treaty, “an 
1 portant development” in re- 
lations with the Soviet Union 
that was advantageous to the 
United States, 


When the American inter- 
vention started, even they 
could find only 58 people who 
they claimed to be “com- 
munists.” Now it is obvious to 
ail observers that thousands 
have joined political parties 
that owe their allegiance to 
Peking, Havana or Moscow. 
The people of Santo Domingo 
are not to blame for finding 
their political choices so limit- 
ed. People seeking freedom 


will hardly 


Hoover’s attack on Ameri- 
can foreign policy was taken 
up by right wing groups such 
as the “Liberty Lobby” who 
sent out 160,000 letters to 
their friends, who in turn de- 


train oppression 
embrace the political philoso- 
phy of the invader of their 
country, be he from either 
Washington or Peking. 


Cuba 

Early Castro policy called 
for an armed people as the 
best safeguard for his revolu- 


President Julius Nyerere of 
Tanzania has a team of engi- 
neers from Peking on the 
scene surveying a route, 
which Kaunda refuses to let 
enter his country. Both coun- 
tries want the new railroad, 
which the World Bank and the 
U. N. advise against. England 
and the U. S. have offered 
funds for a survey. 

. While this could become 
another incident like the 
Dulles bungling of the Aswan 
dam in Egypt, the need for a 
new railroad, free from inter- 
vention on either side of the 
Bamboo Curtain or American 
“containment,”. is a prime ne- 
cessity for the development of 
Zambia. 
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Speed-up Is On; All Retire Who Can 

The 1966 model car production is on at full speed, and the 
intimidation by the company of the workers gets worse as these 
model changes occur— and that is every year. There are some 
foremen called trouble shooters. Their jobs are to force workers 
to get out more production than a regular foreman. 

These trouble shooters are the tough guys always looking for a 
chance to fire a worker, are supposed to be mean as beasts, carry 
a look on their faces as though they hate their mothers, and are 
very seldom seen talking to a worker as if he is a human being. 

On one job Where a man was working on the last model, the 
company raised production. After several months, the production 
was met. Then this pusher (another name for the trouble shooters) 
came into the department and set production still higher. It was 
impossible to get the production, but it gave the pusher and the 
regular foreman the chance to keep breathing down a worker’s 
neck. 

You can’t get away from that line for a minute, either. You 
start working after you punch in in the morning as soon as that 
whistle blows, and you keep on working until it blows again for 
lunch. In the afternoon, it’s the same thing. Every minute you’re 
tied down to that job. 

There are no relief men in the shop any more, and if you have 
to go to the rest room you have to prove it is desperate, and even 
then you cannot leave until they bring a worker to replace you — 
and sometimes that is as long as 15-20 minutes. 

PUSHER CURSES WORKER 

One worker had to go about 10 minutes before the whistle 
blew for lunch, and the foreman had someone to take his place. 
So the worker left. Only then the pusher began to curse and 
threaten him. The angry worker cursed him right back, and was 
called into the super’s office and fired. The steward and committee- 
man got him reinstated with a week off without pay, and feel like 
they have really done something. 

But the men feel quite different. They are yelling that the shop 
is the same as Hayneville, Ala., when it comes to a worker’s griev- 
ance. Any foreman’s word is law regardless of how justified a 
worker might be in fighting against being abased. 

The plant is a place of misery. Every worker wants out. Many 
say they would get out today if there was any other way to exist. 

And since the early retirement plan has been worked out, 
where you can retire after 50 years of age, many are leaving. 
Last month 90 workers retired under the agreement, although 
their retirement benefits are far less than they were told by the 
union leaders when the contract was ratified. Even though they 
would be getting less than they were led to believe, they wanted 
out anyway. 

It was sad in a sense to shake hands with workers that you 
have worked with side by side for 15 or 20 years, knowing that 
you won’t see them again. But it was also somewhat joyful to see 
the happy expressions on their faces, to hear them saying they 
would never be bothered by this damn place again, and to hell 
with the pushers. 

ONE RETIREE'S LAST DAY 

One of these retirees spent most of his last day with workers 
he had previously worked with. He came in all dressed up, and no 
one recognized him at first. Even the foreman was fooled. They 
thought he was a company official, and the foreman was running 
around trying to show how much he was working, and also trying 
to push the men. 

When the workers finally recognized him, a big whoop went 
up and they all laughed and joked about the mistake. How much of 
a mistake it was came out in another way too. 

The plant superintendent heard "about him being there and 
sent his assistant over to get him to go into the super’s office 
to have a picture taken with the super to be used in the company’s 
paper. 

"TELL SUPER GO TO HELL” 

The retiree told the super’s assistant to tell the superintendent 
to go to h.ell; that he had spent most of his life in this damn plant; 
that the company had never shown him any courtesy as a human 
being; that he had worked under many superintendents, but that 
the present one was the worst pusher he had ever worked for; and 
that he’d rather be caught dead than be in a picture with the super. 

When the super’s assistant tried to trick him into going to the 
office by saying there was something in the office that he was 
supposed to have, the retiree really let him have it. He told him in 
a loud voice that he had come into the plant that day knowing that 
he would finally be free of this damn place; that he came to spend 
it with his friends that he had worked with for many years; that 
he was not going to the office; and if they had anything that he was 
supposed to have, they have his address and they could mail 
it to him. 

The workers all laughed and went over to hug him. 

W - 0 mmm m 

ON THE INSIDE 

Tens of Thousands Protest War in Viet Nam 

See Editorial — P. 4 

Communist Degeneracy in Indonesia 

See Two Worlds, by Raya Dunayevskaya — P. 5 

Education, Miseducation and Intimidation 

See Articles — P. 7 II 
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Editorial Article 


REVOLT IN INDONESIA: 
WHAT NEXT IN ASIA? 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

So anxious was the English press to present the Oct. 1 Army counter-coup in Indo- 
nesia not only as an anti-Communist victory, but a victory for “the West” that the staid 
London Times hurried to declare that President Sukarno had “ceased to be a factor in the 
Indonesian political scene.” This, despite the fact that both Lieutenant Colonel Untung, 
who staged the Sept. 30 coup, as well as General Nasution, who led the counter-coup, felt 
it necessary to declare themselves “for” President Sukarno. And 48 hours later Sukarno 
himself broadcast that he was not only “well,” but “carrying out leadership of the state 

and the government.” 
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SPANISH WORD FOR STRIKE is “huelga,” and signs such 
as this held up at edge of grape fields bring out the workers 
who are striking for better pay and a union contract. 

Labor 9 Rights Groups Unite 
in California Grape Strike 

By Bob Solodow 

Delano, Calif. — The strike in grapes began about 
Sept. 11 when a group of Filipinos who had been organ- 
ized by the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee 
(AWOC) of the AFL-CIO decided to go out on strike. Be- 
fore they went out they consulted with the Farm Workers’ 
Association (FWA), the other union involved, which is 


headed by Cesar Chavez. 

L. A. CORE has loaned people, 
myself included, to the FWA on 
a fulltime basis. The FWA is 
made up of Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto Ricans, Negroes and 
Anglos. The AWOC has only Fili- 
pino members. 

SET DEMANDS 

During the first week of the 
strike, FWA members remained 
at work in the grape fields. On 
the Thursday of the first week, 
about 1,000 members of the FWA 
got together and voted unani- 
mously not only to go out on 
strike in support of the Filipinos, 
but also to make those same de- 
mands for themselves. 

The demands are $1.40 an hour 
rather than $1.25 an hour, and 
25e a box rather than 10c a box 
for field packing. 

The strike vote was to be ef- 
fective on Monday, but most of 
the people made it effective the 
next day and have not gone to 
work since. The strike is now 
over a month old. 

We began by striking about 30 
growers and packing houses. By 
now the strike has spread to 
about 55 growers all through the 
San Joaquin Valley. This is the 
only valley in the state that still 
pays $1.25 an hour for work; all 
of the other valleys long ago ac- 
cepted the suggestion of Secre- 


taray of Labor Wirtz to pay 
$1.40 an hour. 

During the first week of the 
strike we were able to pull out, 
in conjunction with AWOC, about 
2,500 workers, or about 70 to 80 
percent of the work force. 
STRIKERS NON-VIOLENT 

The Farm Workers’ Association 
is dedicated to non-violence, and 
on our part the strike has re- 


HELP GRAPE STRIKERS 
Food, clothing and money 
to help the grape strikers 
and families win victory 
should be sent to: 

Farm Workers Association 
Box 894 

Delano, California 


mained completely non-violent. 
There were two Mexican-Ameri- 
cans arrested for allegedly using 
vile language. 

The growers, on the other 
hand, have been using all sorts 
of harassment and intimidation, 
including running people down 
with their pick-up trucks, spray- 
ing people with sulphur, turn- 
ing dogs loose, elbowing pickets 
to the ground and, in one case, 
pulling a sign away from a 
(Continued on Page 6) 


As for the American press, 
whose gloating was of a more 
controlled kind, the New York 
Herald Tribune, in reporting the 
action of the Moslem mobs who 
were burning down the Commun- 
ist headquarters and shouting 
“Kill Aidit” (Communist chair- 
man), couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion to hint darkly about that 
“discreetly absent leader.” 

10 FATEFUL DAYS 

The simple fact was that Com- 
munist China was at that very 
moment .celebrating the 16th an- 
niversary of its coming to power, 
and Aidit was in Peking getting 
the red carpet treatment accord- 
ed to all fighters against “revi- 
sionism.” While this does not 
necessarily absolve the Indone- 
sian Communist Party (PKI) of 
all complicity in the coup, the 
more important truth is that op- 
portunism is so deeply ingrained 
in the policies of the PKI over 
the past decade, and especially 
so during the past three years as 
the PKI both sided with Peking 
in the Sino-Soviet conflict AND 
became the most enthusiastic ad- 
herent of Sukarno’s “crush Ma- 
laysia” campaign, that all its 
energies were directed, not to 
overthrow, but “to integrate 
into” the Sukarno regime. 

Naturally, the biased reports 
are not the only reason for the 
difficulty in assessing the bewil- 
dering events of the past ten 
days. Thus, the “September 30th 
Movement,” as the first coup 
called itself, had never been 
heard of either before, or after, 
that single day on which they be- 
headed six generals and pro- 
claimed the establishment of 
“revolutionary councils.” These 
failed to materialize. Very ob- 
viously, the coup had no mass 
support. And the Communist pa- 
per, Harian Rajkat, that first 
proclaimed the coup “a patriotic 
and revolutionary action,” later 
called it “an internal affair of 
the Army.” This did not save it 
from being closed down by the 
counter-coup of the regular 
army. 

Thus, although President Su- 
karno called for “no revenge, no 
reprisals against Communists,” 
Djakarta Radio, now back in the 
hands of the government, or 
rather the Army, carried on an 
endless series of broadcasts call- 
ing for the banning of the PKI; 
looked the other way as its head- 
quarters and the home of Aidit 
were burned to the ground; and 
proceeded to arrest Communist 
leaders that were allegedly im- 
plicated in the coup. Nor did the 
Army stop there. It also rounded 
up “other leftists.” A total of 
1,000 were jailed. 

In view of the fact that the So- 
cialist. Party had long been ban- 
ned, and just this month Sukarno 
with the enthusiastic approval 
of the PKI, had also banned the 
Murba (Proletarian) Party of 
Marxists who opposed the offi- 
cial Communist and Sukarno di- 
( Continued on Page 8) 
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Blatant Injustice Paves 
Way to Abuse Minorities 


Baltimore, Md. — Don’t be 
fooled, the event in Hayne- 
ville, where Tom Coleman, 
the murderer of civil rights 
worker Jonathan Daniels, 
went scot free, is not just a 
result of Southern “justice” 
— but the prevalent attitude 
©f this nation’s legal system. 

The citizens and the power 
structure of Baltimore do not 
consider themselves the same 
ilk as those of the state of Ala- 
bama, but in reality they are 
when it comes to minority groups 
getting justice. The following 
four examples are ample proof. 
• 

Last fall a Negro woman and 
several children moved into a 
low income section that is inte- 
grated except for that block. She 
did not know the status of that 
block. The only reason she moved 
there was that her children could 
all attend the same school. For 
almost a week hostile mobs, 
screaming racist remarks and 

Expose Evil, 

But Don’t Punish 

Philadelphia, Pa. — A year 
ago, a Philadelphia paper 
ran an eight-part expose of 
the crooked-to-the-core ma- 
gistrate system of Philadel- 
phia. The magistrates are 
the lowest level, in more 
ways than one, of Pennsyl- 
vania’s system of justice, or 
injustice as one might bet- 
ter put it. 

The magistrates obviously be- 
lieve that they are here on earth 
to sell justice to the highest bid- 
der, to extort money from the 
poor, to get rich on illegally 
jacked up fees and fines, and to 
serve as handy instruments of 
collection and repossession for 
companies, selling on the install- 
ment plan. 

The poor customarily stand lit- 
tle chance from the magistrates, 
who are themselves often nearly 
illiterate. 

LAUNCH PROBE 

Newspaper exposure forced 
Gov. Scranton to begin an of- 
ficial probe of an institution that 
every half-awake . Philadelphian 
knew was a crooked mess. Scran- 
ton appointed a bright young 
man who had been a counsel to 
the Warren Commission to head 
the probe. 

The investigation is now over. 
A report has been issued con- 
firming the worst expectations — 
and yet offering no surprises. 
Several magistrates, bail bonds- 
men, and others have been ar- 
rested. All were little fish. Con- 
spicuously absent from the re- 
port were the names of prom- 
inent politicians who have most 
certainly also been involved in 
the corruption of the magis- 
trates’ courts. The big fish are 
being left off the hook. 

No long sentences, the chief 
investigator tells us, should be 
given to malfeasing magistrates. 
He has come out for a reform or 
substitution for the Magistrates’ 
courts which has been proposed 
by the state administration. 
SHOULD BE PROSECUTED 
But no reform or new set of 
laws will really change the sys- 
tem. Full prosecution of the 
magisterial criminals, however, 
would go far and would indeed 
change the system for a long 
time. 

But eventually, the general 
conditions of capitalistic class so- 
ciety would bring back the old 
corruptions. Here in Pennsyl- 
vania, however, the bourgeois 
establishment does not even want 
to take the temporarily curative 
measure of fully prosecuting the 
magistrates. 


hurling stones, greeted her. She 
had only two police officers as 
protection. 

S'ome citizens, ■ becoming aware 
of the situation, formed a de- 
fense guard for her, but the po- 
lice isolated her. Her father was 
contacted and the next day went 
down to complain to City Hall 
with a delegation of civil rights 
workers. The Mayor was too busy 
to see them, but they had an au- 
dience with one of the Mayor’s 
flunkies. He said the Governor 
handled all situations like that. 

• 

Recently, a Negro school 
teacher moved into a similar 
section. She had a reception, too: 
KKK branded on her door, bullet 
States Rights Party. The police 
claimed that they did not know 
Maryland branch of the National 
holes in the windows, and hate 
literature distributed by the 
who was responsible for the liter- 
ature, and that the bullet holes 
were not threatening because 
they were there before she 
moved in. 

• 

Two members of the Maryland 
section of the American Nazi 
Party, the Fighting American 
Nationalists, accosted peace dem- 
onstrators last summer. One of 
them approached a Jewish girl 
in the last stages of her preg- 
nancy with a hatchet. He backed 
away when her husband at- 
tempted to snap his picture. A 
police officer arrived on the 
scene and took his address, but 
it was almost three months be- 
fore he was arrested. 

At the trial, when the judge 
inquired why he was not ar- 
rested sooner, they said that he 
had given the wrong address. 
Nevertheless, no charge of false 
information was made against 
him. Although he was finally 
found guilty, he was simply put 
on probation without verdict — 
which means that he does not 
possess a criminal record. 

• 

A Greek Jew, who was a mem- 
ber of the Resistance and later 
a Nazi prisoner, was beaten last 
fall by two other members of the 
same neo-Nazi group. Their trial 
has just come up. One Was found 
guilty but given only six months, 
even though he has a previous 
assault record. The case against 
the other Nazis was dropped be- 
cause of “insufficient evidence.” 

— Mike Walters 
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Bogalusa: the Terror and the Rewards 


PART II 

Bogalusa, La. — This is a 
community that has a long 
and harsh tradition of racial 
discrimination. Tradition in- 
cludes a set of arbitrary and 
senseless rules of local cus- 
tom, enforced by violence if 
necessary. At some eating 
places Negroes may not be 
served at all; at a drive-in 
they may be served at the 
window but not at the curb; 
and, more recently, they 
may be served standing at a 
counter from which the 
seats have been removed. 
Some restaurants, which are 
actually under court order 
to serve Negroes in the same 
manner as they do whites, are 
still refusing to comply. 

For this reason, local Negroes, 
with the assistance of both Ne- 
gro and white civil rights work- 
ers, this summer began another 
attempt to better the situation. 

Preparations included a 
briefing in non-violent be- 
havior — how to protect oneself 
against attack without showing 
any hostility toward your at- 
tacker. Would-be volunteers 
were warned against ordering 
any hot liquids, such as coffee 
or soup, as experience had 
shown that they were extreme- 
ly suseptible to being spilled, 
which might lead to a painful 
burn for the prospective diner. 
Since the food was most likely 
to be prepared by Negro cooks, 
consuming it was not consid- 
ered especially risky, although 
we were advised that it was 
prudent to look inside your 
sandwich before bitting into it. 

I was one of a group of six 
volunteers who set out one 
morning to test compliance with 
the law at some of the public 


| gating places in Bogalusa. We 
traveled in two cars, with our 
CORE photographer driving one 
and a local man the other. State 
Troopers followed us for the pur- 
pose of seeing to our safe conduct 
while en route, and a number 
of newsmen were in evidence. 
KLAN HANGOUT 
FIRST TARGET 

The first stop on our itinerary 
was the Virginia Inn, which, was 
reputed to be a Klan hangout. 
From our experience there, we 
had no reason to doubt this. A 
hostile waitress greeted us with 
tie information that “You-all 
wouldn’t be in here if it wasn’t 
fpr them,” indicating the troop- 
ers outside. She managed to wait 
on us in spite of her evident 
consternation, although the ser- 
vice left much to be desired. She 
refused to serve water to one 
cf our group when requested, 
paying she didn’t have any; but 
we saw some on another table. 
The food, however, was good. 

As we walked to our cars, thq 
troopers were arresting a local 
white man and leading him away. 
He had parked by the car of the 
local driver with our group and 
threatened him with a gun. Then 
he threatened our CORE photo- 
grapher. He was free again the 
next day. 

Our second stop was The ! 
Round Table, a dining room on 
the main street of the business 
district. It is said to be a very 
nice place. I wouldn’t know. We 
didn’t get inside. A woman who 
was waiting for us inside opened 
the door and held her arm across 
tie doorway, refusing to let any 
of our group enter. As 1 ap- 
proached I heard only her words, 
“I refuse . . We turned and 
went back to our cars. 

The three Negro cooks who 
are employed at The Round 
Table had told local civil rights 


workers that they would quit 
their jobs if we were refused 
service. They didn’t know what 
was happening outside at the 
time, but as soon as they found 
out, later that same day, they 
did quit. One of them was pre- 
sent at the rally that night to 
tell about it. 

The following day another vol- 
unteer group attempted to eat at 
The Round Table. When they 
were refused entrance, they sat 
down in front of the door for an 
hour. Nothing happened except 
that the same man who had 
threatened our driver the day 
before attempted to attack them. 
Then they went on to another 
place where they got in and sat 
down, but an hour later they 
still had not been served. 

DROP PICNIC PLAN 
At one time a picnic for the 
local Negro people was planned 
to be held in a city park. This 
was to be mostly for the enjoy- 
ment of the children, but the idea 
was abandoned when it was de- 
cided that it would likely lead 
to shooting, and would be too 
dangerous for the children. 

I can well imagine the sur- 
prise of everyone involved 
when they found their local 
schools being integrated only 
a few weeks later. 

Many startling events occur in 
the South that you will never 
read in your local paper if you 
live outside the immediate area, 
and especially if you live in the 
North. If you can go to your lo- 
cal library and read the New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune, you will 
read of some of the things I have 
been telling you about. Other- 
wise you will most probably re- 
main a victim of the conspiracy 
which is sometimes called “the 
Southern News blackout.” The 
best way to circumvent this is to 
subscribe to a paper which 
makes a constant effort to inform 
its readers of important events 
that more commonly go unre- 
ported in the national press. 

‘Plan’ Hits at 
British Workers 

Glasgow, Scotland — 
Well, they have a “plan.” 
The papers here are full of 
it. Much of it is wishful 
thinking, but it lays the 
basis for toughness against 
the workers. 

A few days ago, Ray Gunter, 
Minister of Labour, wrote to the 
Confederation of Engineering at 
Shipbuilding Trade Unions, meet- 
ing at York, proposing that 
“trouble-makers” be driven out 
of the motor car industry. He 
suggested that they be found 
work in other industries. He 
wanted the unions to do this. 

George Brown, Economics Min- 
ister, introducing his plan, kept 
hammering at “restrictive prac- 
tices”. More married women and 
older people are to be found jobs. 
Employers will introduce more 
machinery and the workers will 
produce more. Yes, it is a blunt 
as that. The employers and trade 
union leaders (“both sides of in- 
dustry”) are reported as support- 
ing the plan. 

So we go forward for 25 per- 
cent increase in production by 
1970. Every pound of income will 
be worth one pound-four shill- 
ings. It is “National Socialism” 
without a Hitler. No need to sup- 
press the trade unions since the 
leaders are easily bribed or 
bullied. 

It is, of course, an election 
programme: “Labour stands for 
the Nation.” There wlil be much 
ballyhoo at the Labour Party con- 
ference next month. This plan 
will be confused with Socialism. 
We have a job irt front of us. I 
hope we can do it. 

Britain’s trade rivals, mean- 
while, are just standing idly by, 
waiting on Britain to catch up. 
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11,500 Striking Miners Return to Work; 
Await Decision on Six Fired Officials 


On the Line 

Careless Union Officers 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
— At a mass meeting of over 
500 coal miners in Clarks- 
ville, Pa., on Sunday, Oct. 10, 
miners who had been on 
a wildcat strike since Sept. 
7 decided to go to work, but 
adopted a wait-and-see atti- 
tude about the outcome of 
a case involving six dis- 
charged union officials. 

The strike started at the Hanna 
Coal Co.’s mine in Moundsville, 
W. Va., when six union officials 
were fired for participating in a 
wildcat strike against foremen 
doing contract work that miners 
are supposed to perform. Miners 
at this mine, as in mines every- 
where, had a long list of griev- 
ances against management, and 
this clear contract violation by 
the company simply provided a 
clear issue for the men to dem- 
onstrate their anger. 


STRIKE SPREADS 

When the six union officials 
were fired, the miners at the 
Hanna mine moved into action. 
Because miners have the strong- 
est union traditions of any work- 
ers in the country, when roving 
pickets from the Hanna mine ap- 
peared at other mines, the min- 
ers came out in a sympathy 
strike. 

The wildcat spread in West 
Virginia, then moved into Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. Within two 
weeks some 11,500 coal miners 
were out on strike. 

Union officials from the tri- 
state area went to Washington, 
D.C., to the United Mine Work- 
ers union headquarters to request 
UMW President Tony Boyle to 
intercede. Boyle refused, told the 
officers they were out on an un- 
authorized wildcat strike and 
ordered them to go back to work. 

Local unions held special meet- 


Lowndes County Croups Need Aid 


Big Barbecue 

Detroit, Mich. — While I 
was in Lowndes County re- 
cently, I attended quite a 
few of the mass meetings, 
and words cannot express 
the feeling one gets by being 
a part of them. You can see 
for yourself what they are 
doing to get their freedom, 
my freedom, and the free- 

• 

‘Killing Daniels 
| Won’t Stop Us ’ 

Hayneville, Ala. — 
Jonathan Daniels death was 
no surprise. We had been 
expecting death to come by 
the hundreds, not just by the 
ones and twos. We cannot 
help feeling that if they 
knew that killing Daniels 
wouldn’t stop us, they would 
not have killed him. If they 
had known that his death 
just made us stronger in our 
determination, he might 
still be with us. 

On Sunday night there isn’t 
a church in the county that can 
hold the people who come to our 
mass meetings. The people who 
come have to have a lot of cour- 
age. But they need other kinds 
of support, too. 

A LIFE FOR $25 

When John Daniels and the 
other 30 civil rights workers 
were arrested in Lowndes 
County, we tried to get them out 
on bail, and went all around to 
borrow whatever money we 
could. We were lacking $25 of 
enough to bail them all out. 

I cannot help but think that 
if we had had enough, John Dan- 
iels would be alive today, be- 
cause we would have been there 
to pick them up when they got 
out of jail. As it was, when they 
WERE released, nobody was 
there to meet them, and that 
was when they were gunned down 
at the grocery store. 

It is terrible to think that a 
hitman life went for $25. 

EVERY CENT COUNTS 

The money that is being sent 
down to us from the North is 
used penny by penny, and nickel 
by nickel. Not a cent is ever 
wasted. It is put to the wisest 
use after very careful decision 
about what is needed most. 

Right now one of the things 
we are trying to get is a set of 
two-way radios for communica- 
tion with each other across the 
county. There are no telephones 
we can use — this is the only way 
we can keep in touch with each 
other. , , 


Raises Funds 

dom of everyone who is liv- 
ing in the South or may 
someday go there. 

Jonathan Daniels, the white 
minister and SNCC worker, who 
was murdered in Hayneville last 
month, had dinner with my 
mother the day before he was 
arrested. Some are saying that 
he gave his life to save the 
Negro woman he pushed to the 
ground, and his friend was 
gunned down trying to save the 
life of the other Negro woman. 
DETROITERS HELP 

The people in Lowndes County 
do need our help. Knowing what 
I did after I visted there in per- 
son, as soon as I returned a 
date was set for a Barbecue Din- 
ner Party to raise what money 
we could to send to them at 
once. 

The committee for the dinner 
decided that each of us would 


Send Aid 

The Lowndes County Chris- 
tian Movement for Human 
Rights is working together 
with SNCC, against great odds, 
to register Negro voters' in 
Alabama. In Detroit, a group 
of former-Alabamians have or- 
ganized as a Detroit Chapter 
to help the Lowndes County 
Movement, and made them- 
selves responsible to send a 
minimum of $100 a month 
to aid the work there. 

Contributions can be sent 
directly to Alabama by writing 
to: Lillian S. McGill, Lowndes 
County Christian Movement 
for Human Rights Box No. 25, 
Whitehall, Ala., or by contact- 
ing the Detroit Chapter of the 
Lowndes County Movement, 
through Mrs. F. Gilliam, 1957 
Richton, Detroit, Mich. 


sell or pay for five dinners, 
that each member of the whole 
group would be expected to pay 
for at least one plate. 

We started cooking the ribs 
at 9 in the morning, but we 
should have started earlier be- 
cause the orders started coming 
in by 11 o’clock. By 8 in the 
evening there were still 20 or- 
ders we had not been able to 
fill. Four cars were delivering 
orders all day. 

FULFILL PLEDGE 

The friend who cooked the 
ribs stood over three hot ovens 
from 9 in the morning until 7 
that night without a break. It 
was the first time he had heard, 
of our group. He is also orig- 
inally from Alabama. 

We cleared $100, which is our 
monthly pledge to the Lowndes 
County Movement, and it was 
op its way at once. 


ings on returning to work, but 
even in the few locals that voted 
to go back to work, when pickets 
appeared, the men refused to 
work. The strike continued. 

Finally, after the six discharg- 
ed miners were given assur- 
ances by the mine management 
and the UMW District officials 
that their case would be given 
“every consideration,” five of 
them signed a statement request- 
ing the striking miners to return 
to work to allow the grievance 
machinery to take its course. 
The company had refused to neg- 
otiate with the union while the 
miners were on strike. 

The mass meeting at Clarks- 
ville was held to listen to the dis- 
charged workers, and to decide 
on the course of action to follow. 
They agreed to return to work and 
await the outcome of the case, 
but there seemed to be little 
question in the minds of the min- 
ers at the meeting: if the fired 
men were not rehired, roving 
pickets could again be expected 
to be traveling the roads. 


CORE and Union 
Join in Victory 

New York, N.Y — A joint 
CORE and Laundry Work- 
ers Union campaign has won 
a new contract in Houston, 
Texas, for laundry workers 
at the Martin Linen Com- 
pany. 

When the Martin Linen Com- 
pany, which is owned by two 
New York City based laundries, 
replaced union strikers — 95% of 
whom are Negroes — with im- 
ported Mexican scabs and haras- 
sed the pickets with privately 
hired policemen with police dogs, 
Russell Crowell, International 
President of the AFL-CIO Laun- 
dry and Dry Cleaning Union, 
came to CORE’S National Direc- 
tor James Farmer. 

CONTACT OWNERS 

CORE immediately contacted 
the New York owners of the Hou- 
ston laundry and they met with 
CORE staff representatives. The 
owners expressed their concern 
but wanted to wait several days 
before holding serious discus- 
sions. 

CORE National Chairman, 
Durham attorney Floyd B. Me 
Kissik told the owners that the 
CORE chapters in the New York 
City area were alerted for pub- 
lic demonstrations against the 
plants of the New York owners 
unless immediate progress was 
made. 

Negotiation sessions lasted all 
day Sunday and Monday (Sept. 
24 and 25) and produced a satis- 
factory contract: wage increases 
ranging from 14c to 65c per hour, 
reclassification of several job 
categories, additional paid vaca- 
tions, paid holidays, union secur- 
ity clauses, and a two year con- 
tract. 

Upon conclusion of the con- 
tract, CORE National Director 
James Farmer said that “This 
was the kind of civil rights-union 
cooperation that made sense- 
working on down-to-earth issues 
that directly affect the daily 
lives of Negroes." 


FOR OUR BRITISH 
READERS 

All literature advertised in 
News & Letters may be 
obtained from: 

THE SCOTTISH 
MARXIST-HUMANIST 
GROUP 

Per Harry McShane 
31 Balbeg Street 
Glasgow, S.W. 1 
Telephone: GOV 3396 


Lose Workers’ Grievance 


By John Allison 

Because of carelessness on the part of the local union 
officers at Chrysler’s Highland Park plant, five men lost 
three day’s pay. The men in the shop, and particularly the 
five men who lost the pay, are angry about the lost pay, 
but are even more concerned about the carelessness on 
the part of the officials that permitted the company to get 

^away with it. 


Only Skilled Gain 
in Steel Contract 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — Many of the 
steelworkers that I have talked 
with seem to have a very mixed 
feeling about the new steel con- 
tract. They say that the contract 
seems to favor the crafts and in 
a very little way, the people that 
are going on pension. 

In our plant, the crafts only 
entail about seven or eight per- 
cent of the working force. And 
since the company farms out a 
lot of the craft work, craft work- 
ers Will always be a very small 
force here. 

Most men who are eligible for 
a pension with the 30 year service 
can’t afford to take it because of 
their high overhead — such as a 
home, car and food. Some have 
children who are still in school. 
This is a big stick in the com- 
pany’s hand, too, because they 
can force you to retire. If the 
company sees fit to let you go 
for any reason, you have to go. 

I would say that Steel has taken ■ 
the road that Coal has already \ 
gone a few years back. Where j 
there is a growing city today, to- 
morrow there will be a ghost j 
town. The coal mines and the j 
steel mills will still be working 
but with a handful of people. 

We at Homestead have just 
begun to feel the impact of the 
contract and it’s not good. 


Watts Opens Jobs 
For White Women 

Los Angeles, Calif. — In 
this Chrysler plant we didn’t j 
get an immediate reaction to 
Watts. Several Negroes have | 
been hired in the last two , 


According to the agreement 
beween the union and manage- 
ment, any temporary adjust- 
ment of the work force has to 
be done according to seniority, 
That is, during such periods as 
the recent taking of inventory, a 
part of the work force is laid 
off for a few days, and what- 
ever jobs are available then are 
supposed to be done according 
to seniority. 

A SURE CASE 

Only the company didn’t 
choose to honor the agreement. 
Instead, they had five men with 
less seniority than other work- 
ers doing inventory work for 
three days. The case was clear 
cut, and the top five seniority 
workers should have been sure of 
getting paid for the work they 
were supposed to have done in 
the first place. 

The chief steward wrote up the 
grievance, and the grievance 
started to move up in the pro- 
cedure, since the foreman re- 
fused to admit that the company 
had been wrong. The thing about 
the procedure is that if it is not 
settled on one level, it must be 
appealed by the union representa- 
tive to a higher level. And the 
steward appealed the grievance 
to the committeeman level. 

It wasn’t settled there, either, 
and moved on to labor relations, 
and from there to the local offi- 
cers and plant management. The 
next step, if it isn’t settled, is the 
appealing of the grievance to the 
International union. Only the un- 
ion officers forgot to appeal it 
to the next step. It was plain and 
simple carelessness, and lost the 
case, because the grievance is 
considered settled on the last 
answer, and the company had 
said “no” to paying the men. 


weeks, not many, but some. 
In general they have been 
hiring more people, and a 
few Negroes have been in- 
cluded. 

They paraded the first Negro 
they hired over the whole plant. 
When they paraded this man 
around, one Negro worker said, 
“Look at what Watts has done, 
it got another one of us in.” 
ONLY LABOR JOBS 

The Negroes are only being 
hired in labor jobs. They are not 
seriously involved in any man- 
agement in the plant. In the last 
two or three weeks many new 
people have been hired; it may 
be due to the accelerated war 
effort. 

Something else seems related 
to Watts, however. Ten women 
have been hired — all white. It 
has been a long time since this 
plant hired any women. Many of 
the women are friends or rela- 
tives of people in the plant. 

I can’t say for sure, but it 
seems that when the company 
started hiring a few Negroes, 
there was pressure put on to the 
effect: “You are hiring Negroes, 
why can’t you hire my sister, or 
friend, etc.” 

The women are not paid as 
touch as the men in the sense 
that they will not be upgraded. 
But they cannot work overtime, 
must have two break periods a 
dhy, and a thirty minute lunch 
period (the men have only 25 
minutes for lunch and no 
breaks). Yet it seems they would 
rather hire women though they 
can’t work them as long, than 
hire Negroes. 


handling of grievances is a ser- 
ious business, and they want ser- 
ious people handling them. This 
is what disturbs them more than 
just the lost pay for the men who 
were entitled to it. 

TRY TO COVER UP 

The men are talking about the 
union taking the responsibility 
for losing the case and paying 
the men out of the union treas- 
ury. The union bureancrats don’t 
like this, and are now trying to 
cover up their own mistake by 
saying it was doubtful if they 
could have won the case. The 
fact is the case would have been 
won if they had done their job 
of representing the men proper- 
ly. 

These bureaucrats have been 
around the company officers so 
long that they are starting to 
think like them, only they can’t 
get away with the same things 
the company can. The company 
can do something wrong and try 
to keep it up until a worker starts 
raising hell with them. Then the 
company, when put on the spot, 
can say it was something that 
was overlooked, and clear the 
situation up and nothing more 
has to be done about it. 

But if the union makes a mist- 
ake, it costs the men, and the 
union officers just can’t act the 
same way as the company with- 
out hurting somebody. The men 
know the plant is moving, but 
they’re not about to let the union 
officers give the union over to 
the company if they have any- 
thing to say about it. And they 
have plenty .more to say 
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Editorial 

Thousands Protest Vietnam War 

Thousands, tens of thousands, in the United States and through- 
out the world, have demonstrated, this Oct. 15th and 16th, 
demanding an end to the war in Vietnam. As we go to press here 
are some of the letters we have received, which are typical of the 
way the marchers felt. 

From New York: “Compared to the 15,000 to 20,000 marchers, 
and especially to the long lines of sympathetic on-lookers, 3 to 4 
deep along both sides of Fifth Ave., the little knots of hecklers 
were nothing. But the news media, TV especially, gave equal 
emphasis to these ‘counterpickets’ at the anti-war march here, 
and completely distorted the truth. 

“We didn’t hit anything but applause and cheers, in fact, 
from the beginning at 94th St. until we hit 84th St., directly opposite 
the Yorkville section where the Nazi Bund has always had a 
stronghold. The Nazis yelled their usual: ‘Red’— but interspersed 
this with anti-Negro, anti-Jewish, and anti-Puerto Rican curses. 
There seemed to be three small organized groups of hecklers: the 
actual Nazis (who wore insignias and pins); the Buckleyites; and 
the YAFniks. 

“The steps of the Art Museum were filled with sympathizers, 
and even in the ritzy section, people leaned out of windows and 
waved us on. We filled the whole street for a length of 20 full 
blocks until we reached 68th St. About 1,000 students from Columbia 
and CCNY had started at 11:30 a.m. and marched from Columbia 
through Harlem to hook up with the main parade later. Most of 
the CORE people and all of the News & Letters people marched 
with various trade union groups who participated. It was a tremen- 
dous feeling to be part of it.” 

From Los Angeles: “There were several protest marches in 
the L.A. area. About 1,500 to 2,000 people marched down Holly- 
wood Blvd. at night. At the same time that a pro-administration 
rally at UCLA was going on where only 200 showed up, James 
Farmer was speaking on civil rights. Over 2,000 came to hear him. 
Farmer had spoken twice before and drawn only about 200. This 
time the place was packed. Maybe Watts had something to do 
with it.” 

From Berkeley: “We had a very big demonstration here, more 
than 10,000. I was a monitor and up near the front for a good part 
of the march, including the point when contact, or near contact, 
was made with the Oakland cops. ... It was wise not to march 
right up to the cops as undoubtedly violence would have ensued, 
which some felt the cops wanted. But, had it been possible, I think 
the best move, instead of curving back to Berkeley, would have 
been to sit down in the street and refuse to move until we were 
allowed to march. . . . The march was predominantly students, 
through a large number of people from the community joined, in- 
cluding a very small number of working class people, black and 
white. Just seeing the big wedge of gestapo-type cops was a minor 
radicalizing experience.” 

JOHNSON AND MAO 

The devastation of tiny Vietnam by foreign forces has now 
reached a new stage. Since the U.S. bombing of North Vietnam 
began in February, enemy targets have been expanded to include 
South Vietnam as well. Wholesale bombing and strafing of peasant 
Villages where Vietcong may be “suspected” of hiding has brought 
the toll of dead Vietnamese during the past two years of undeclared 
war to well over a quarter of a million. 

So routine has the slaughter become that the toll of casualties 
for each side is now counted as the “kill-ratio” for the week. 

Every pious declaration by Lyndon B. Johnson that military 
means alone will not win the war is followed by a fantastic increase 
in the explosive devastation poured upon Vietnam by American 
forces. The number of American troops sent to die in Vietnamese 
jungles has risen to nightmare strength because the Vietnamese 
themselves desert rather than fight for a tyrant like Ky, or Diem 
before him, or all the puppets in between, propped up by Wash- 
ington against the expressed will of the Vietnamese. 

The more Johnson holds out the vulgar lure of American dol- 
lars to usher in the “great society” once the fighting ends, the more 
he reveals what he means by the “great society.” Little more 
separates Johnsonism from hated Goldwaterism than the fact that 
Goldwater would have bombed Hanoi yesterday whereas Johnson 
may not bomb it until tomorrow. Today he has already bombed 
the missile sites 50 miles from Hanoi. 

What curbs our own administration’s drift to totalitarian control 
as the preclude to total war and nuclear annihilation is the resistance 
of the American people expressed through Civil Rights demonstra- 
tions, labor strikes, and student protests. It is, therefore, against 
these, that Johnson has opened his most slanderous attacks. _ 

For his part, meanwhile, Mao, whose vulgarity is on a par with 
Johnson’s, issued a thunderous pronouncement on military doctrine 
which held that Vietnam was the focus of world-wide revolutionary 
struggles. His contribution to that struggle typically is to threaten 
another invasion of India, while he studiously refrains from con- 
fronting the American paper tigers in Vietnam. Despite the class 
unrest throughout the Western world — from the Negro revolt here 
to an ever-widening eruption of strikes in all the industrialized 
nations, from the United States to Europe to Japan — Mao claims 
that “the proletarian revolutionary movement has for various reasons 
been temporarily held back in North America and the West Euro- 
pean capitalist countries.” By considering these industralized coun- 
tries as the “cities of the world,” he extended his military doctrine 
of by-passing and encircling the cities (the easier subsequently to 
strangle the industrial proletariat) to a world-wide strategy. 

AN END TO WAR 

As one can see from the events in Indonesia, the truth is that 
Mao, like Johnson, is losing the all-important battle for the minds 
of men, but neither the slanders of Johnson against the youth of 
America, nor Mao’s cynicism against the working class, can change 
the facts of the matter, and the facts of the matter are that the 
rulers of both countries are struggling for domination over South- 
east Asia. 

Neither is going to win the battle for the minds of men. You 
cannot brainwash a whole generation, especially one like ours, which 
has not only lived through world War II, but has not known any 
peace ever, since its end. This is why it will continue to fight not 
only for the end of the war in Vietnam, but for an end to the 
plunge into World War III. 
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THE QUESTION OF WAR AND 


My next door neighbor has 
been a nervous wreck since 
the announced increase in 
draftees and stepped up war 
in Viet Nam. Her son is just 
the ripe age to go to war! 

I do not know what she 
would say about being “for” 
or “against” the war in Viet 
Nam, but I do know she does 
not understand why her son 
should go there to fight. I do 
know she does not want him 
to go there to fight. 

I would wager that the ma- 
jority of American mothers 
think and feel the same way, 
and in their own way put the 
lie to the Administration’s 
claim that the majority of the 
American people “support” 
the war in Viet Nam. 


go for, besides music, singer, 
etc. 

However at the end of the 
record I feel lost. This I sus- 
pect is my age showing. I do 
think what is most important 
is the reaction of kids to a 
world they did not make — but 
there doesn’t seem to be one 
shred of hope, or a way out. 

Just about the time that 
“Eve of Destruction” came 
out I heard another record 
called “The Universal Sol- 
dier” which blames all wars 
on the “G.I.” of every coun- 
try. I don’t agree with this 
but what surprised me was 
the rest of the message which 
said in effect that if the aver- 
age soldier would not fight 
there would be no wars: 


Anti-War Mother 

New York 

* * * 

Our country participated in 
trying Nazis for “crimes 
against humanity” and the 
fact that a German was or- 
dered to perform crimes by 
his government was not con- 
sidered an excuse for them. 

A “decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind” surely 
includes America and Amer- 
icans in this principle as much 
as anyone else . . . There are 
mixed pronouncements from 
Vietnam, but it seems fairly 
certain to me that the burning 
of villages like Can Me and 
other places is similar to what 
Nazis did in Europe. 

If American troops are to- 
day being ordered to perform 
crimes against humanity, 
surely to refuse to commit 
crimes against humanity de- 
serves not punishment, but 
acclaim. 

Reader 

Florida 

* * * 

Barry McGuire appeared on 
a TV program singing his top 
hit “Eve of Destruction” and 
the next day, in the shop, the 
forelady sounded like a wild 
woman, denouncing him as a 
Communist. What really got 
her is that her young teenage 
son thinks the record is great. 
She told us how she explained 
to him that if we don’t go over 
there to fight, they will come 
over here to fight. Oh well. 

The song, however must 
really hit home. Not only with 
those of draft age but the 
younger kids too. Plenty of 
the mothers in our shop also 
liked it. 

It is a song with a message, 
and one that can not be mis- 
understood. “Look at all the 
hate there is in Red China, 
then turn around and take a 
look at S’elma, Alabama; you 
can bury your dead but don’t 
leave a trace or you can hate 
your next door neighbor but 
don’t forget to say grace.” 
And on and on it goes. It 
must be the message the kids 


I heard this song only once 
and I suspect there was a 
complete and successful boy- 
cott of this record by stations 
and disc jockeys, whereas the 
attempted boycott of “Eve of 
Destruction” was unsuccess- 
ful. Both records came out 
about the time that the draft 
quota was raised. 

Woman Worker 
New York 
* * * 

In listening to a tape made 
by a radio station in Watts 
during the revolt I heard many 
Negro youth say that they 
would not go to Vietnam to 
fight but would stay here and 
fight in Watts. 

When the Negro in the re- 
volt area says he does not 
want to fight in Vietnam, I 
believe he is saying that he 
does not want the Negro 
movement diverted. Many of 
the Vietnam Committees, on 
the other hand, seem to be 
subordinating the Civil Rights 
Movement to their activity of 
trying to get the U.S. out of 
Vietnam. 

Certainly our troops should 
be withdrawn, but the move- 
ment to get them out Should 
be based on the genuine de- 
sire not to see the Civil Rights 
movement diverted to Viet- 
nam, should recognize that 
neither the United States nor 
North Vietnam, China or Rus- 
sia have any real desire to let 
South Vietnam determine its 
own fate. 

One must be not only against 
U.S. intervention but for true 
self determination by the Viet- 
namese people. 

Student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The smart boys down in 
Washington think they have 
to win the war in Vietnam. 
Their computers say so. 
They’ve got it all worked out 
with their computers and 
their trumped up statistics. 

The trouble isn’t so much 
with the computers though, 
it’s with the men who believe 
in them, rather than in other 
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PEACE 

men — in mankind. And the 
trouble is the false ideas that 
these men “program” into the 
machines. Thinking themselves 
scientific and realistic, they 
suffer from the worst sort of 
arrogance, conceit, delusion, 
and narrow-mindedness. 

Student 

Philadelphia 

* $ * 

How many times are we ex- 
posed to the cliche that “two 
wrongs do not make a right”? 
Suddenly even this cliche is 
made to sound positively “com- 
munistic” by journalists like 
James Reston, who have turn- 
ed from their previous mild 
opposition to the dirty Viet- 
nam War — when they them- 
selves pointed out that just 
because Communist China also 
wants to dominate Vietnam 
does not make the U.S. in- 
volvement there right. They 
disgust me. 

Intellectual 

Boston 

* * * 

My first reaction when China 
issued its ultimatum to India 
was not so much the danger of 
World War III as the thought 
that China is always on the 
spot with a propagandists 
threat for its own purpose, 
but expecting Pakistan to 
take it as a big gesture of 
help. And all under the name 
of the “fight for freedom” 
while they really fight for 
domination. 

The editorial in the last is- 
sue really made sense. It 
shows it was a power struggle, 
but such are the times that 
you have to fight under an 
ideology. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

It was my experience in 
WWII that marching armies 
— regardless of whether they 
were the Russian or American 
or German type — who go 
through a land killing and 
destroying do not present a 
pretty picture. I can easily 
see where a lot of people — 
especially Negro people — 
would be against war. Police 
brutality is very much like 
marching armies in what they 
have done. This is a tongue 
everybody can understand. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

• 

ESCAPE TO WHAT? 

In the last issue of News 
and Letters, Peter Mallory 
in “Our Life and Times,” 
spoke of Chinese escaping to 
freedom in Portuguese Macao. 
How how much freedom is 
there in a Portuguese Colony? 

What it points to is that 
conditions in mainland China 
must be poor indeed to escape 
to such a place. But to call 
an escape to Macao, an escape 
to freedom is really a gross 
misnomer. 

Student 
Los Angeles 

$ # * 

Was Peter Mallory serious 
when he said, in the last is- 
sue, that 748 people swam 
from Red China “to the Por- 
tuguese colony of Macao and 
freedom”?? 

Perhaps he meant that 
things must be so bad in 
China that these people even 
preferred Portuguese Macao. 

Technician, 
New York 

Ed. Note: Yes, we’re sure he 
did. 
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TENANT COUNCILS 

All the tenant councils cre- 
ated in East Harlem decided 
to run two people in the Dem- 
ocratic primaries. We ran a 
woman and a man from East 
Harlem. The woman won by 
39 votes out of the roughly 
7,000 votes cast. 

We are not sure about the 
man. They now have im- 
pounded the machines to go 
over the votes. We lost many 
votes for the simple reason 
that we had to buck organi- 
zations that had much more 
money than we did, but even 
if it comes out that our man 
lost we feel great that we 
all got together with very lit- 
tle money, etc., but with 
great determination and did 
something. The kids from the 
neighborhoods in the councils 
really worked hard. 

Council Member 
East Harlem, NYC 

* * * 


The Progressive Labor 
Party (Maoists) here recently 
went into a neighborhood on 
the West Side which is mostly 
Puerto Rican, got a rent 
going, and then, showing com- 
plete disregard for the people 
involved, dumped it, Everyone 
in the houses got evicted . A: 
a result the Puerto Rican fam 
ilies left do not trust ar 
even if you live in the 
borhood. 


Member Tenant Council 
New York City 


.nyone 

neigh 


LOWNDES CO., ALA. 

This winter will be very 
hard in Lowndes County. The 
retaliations against the Ne- 
groes will be very heavy. But 
when 46 applications were 
made to go to the white high 
school, and the Klan put pres- 
sure on the parents only one 
child was withdrawn. 

When school started there 
were supposed to be 900 chil- 
dren in the segregated 
schools. But less than 100 
showed up. That was the only 
way we could protest. 

Everybody knows that if 
you run, that’s the end. So 
nobody is running. It is 
wonderful not to be afraid. 

Negro 

Alabama 


* * * 

Even after you are regis- 
tered to vote, there is no 
guarantee that voting will be 
easy. There will not only be 
the whites there to try to stop 
us, but they have four Negro 
deputies now — and they are 
there to stop us, too. The only 

real protection we have is 

when the Negroes all go to- 
gether. 

SNCC Worker 
Alabama 

* * * 

What is it that George Or- 
well said in his book, Animal 
Farm? Something about: “Ev- 
erybody is equal, only some 
are more equal than others?” 

I read that since the voter 
registration drive in Lowndes 
County, Alabama (where there 
was not one registered Negro 
voter before) about 1530 of 
the 5122 Negroes of voting age 
have been signed up so far. 
Meanwhile the County records 
show that 2314 whites are reg- 
istered — although the white 
voting-age population is only 
1900! 

Reader 

Chicago 


Civil rights is a two-way 
road North and South. Those 
in the North help with their 
bodies many times, and those 
who cannot give 'their bodies 
often send money. But there 
are many other ways to help, 
too. If people don’t have 
money, they can still write 
letters to their folks back 
home in the South, encourag- 
ing them to register. 

The folks up North can tell 
the folks down South that 
there is no use running North, 
because you in the North know 
that you have your own 
troubles too. You aren’t so free 
yourselves. 

In fact, recently the people 
in the movement in Lowndes 
County took some of the rural 
workers from Alabama up to 
Syracuse, New York, to help 
the Negroes picketing up there. 

The only way we can really 
win is by helping each other. 

Negro Worker 
Alabama 


SHOP-TALK 

A few months ago the bar- 
gaining committeeman brought 
his son into the plant and 
they made a foreman out of 
him. You're supposed to work 
in the shop two years before 
you can even think about be- 
coming a foreman. When the 
men found out about it, they 
voted him out. He’s back 
working now. He’s not really 
a company man, or a union 
man. He’s a company-union 
man. 

Ford Worker 
Detroit 

• 

THE POPE'S VISIT 

The remarks of reporters 
covering Pope Paul’s motor- 
cade through Harlem revealed 
their surprise either that 
there are Negro Catholics or 
that the Negro people who 
were interested in seeing him 
would be orderly, calm, pa- 
tient, etc., etc. 

One of the reporters, al- 
though delighted about the 
turn-out in Harlem, showed 
how insensitive whites are. He 
asked an elderly Negro man 
how he felt about the Pope 
being white. The elderly man 
replied that that was not im- 
portant, that he came here 
to speak to those people at 
the UN about peace and that 
was far more important than 
the color of his skin. 

Interested 
New Yorker 
* * * 

I figure that Pope Paul was 
a pretty smart cooky. The 
day before he came to the 
UN, he made a Negro Ameri- 
can Priest a Bishop and in of 
all places New Orleans and 
he specifically asked to be 
driven through Spanish Har- 
lem and Harlem. 

Reader 
New York 

* # 

I feel sorry for the Pope. 
He probably did have his own 
political motives for the trip, 
but he came here to speak 
in the name of peace on Mon- 
day and everyone said how 
wonderful, how marvelous. 
Tuesday the butchery, brutal- 
ity and wars continue as it 
did the day before he came. 
In fact it went on while he 
was making his plea to that 
thieves kitchen itself, the UN. 

Catholic 
New York 


NEW READERS 

A Community Center is in 
the process of being built 
here, which will contain a 
library. A subscription to your 
paper would be a valuable 
contribution to it. Unfortu- 
nately, the bit in your last 
issue about the starving civil 
rights workers in the South 
is no joke. Could you possibly 
also send us copies of your 
pamphlets? They might make 
good reference material since 
I am interested in trying to 
work out some concepts like 
alienation into the context of 
political education workshops. 

We are sending you some 
news of our work down here, 
and if there is any informa- 
, tion or material we could 
help you out with, let us know 
and we’ll try . . . 

Civil Rights Worker 
Mississippi 

Editor’s Note: We are happy 
to supply freedom libraries 
such as this with gift copies 
of our material. 

sfc * sff 

Much of your writing seems 
aimed at partisans and is not 
well adapted to more neutral 
or opponent readers. I am 
not, however, really clear 
about your position. It seems 
simultaneously to be anti- 
ideological and to be doctrin- 
aire iii revering Marx. 

Reader 

Virginia 

* .* * 

At first I was very appre- 
hensive about reading News & 
Letters, because I have al- 
ways been taught that Marx- 
ists are evil people. Never- 
theless, I greatly admired the 
brutal honesty of the report- 
ing on the Los Angeles riots 
and the Hiroshima anniver- 
sary Anti-Vietnam War Rally 
in Washington, D.C. 

No true Christian can help 
feeling a sense of moral in- 
dignation at the plight of the 
Watts residents or the brutal- 
ity of the police in their sup- 
pression of the right to dis- 
sent. 

The article on education in 
the slums touched me the 
most deeply, though. I am a 
high school student and am 
very thankful for the ex- 
tremely fine teachers and the 
many opportunities open to 
me. I hope, by the grace of 
God, that I will continue to 
“care” that those who do not 
have this privilege now may 
have it one day, if only for 
the reasons that they are 
human beings, and that I can 
do something about it. 

Student 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

I particularly enjoyed the 
SNCC worker’s report and the 
articles about the FSM in the 
last News & Letters. I work 
for a local tutorial project and 
was especially struck by the 
article of Bob Moses on Edu- 
cation in the South in your 
pamphlet on The Free Speech 
Movement and the Negro 
Revolution. 

Student 

Ohio 

* * * 

Your paper is interesting, 
but has too much polemic, is 
too left, has too much sweet 
reason, and carries too much 
old “news”. However, here 
are the names of four friends 
I think might be interested in 
getting a sample copy ... 

New Reader 
Georgia 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Chairman 
National Editorial Board 

Indonesian Communism: A Case of 
World Communism’s Decomposition 

It is impossible at this moment (Oct. 5) to know whether the 
coup on Sept. 30, and the counter-coup on Oct. 1, were manifesta- 
tions of nothing more than divisions within the armed forces in 
Indonesia, or were indicative of class divisions within the population. 
There is no doubt that the masses are fed up with a government 
that, in the 16 years of independence, has failed to make any 
serious dent in the prevailing poverty, or to achieve basic land 
reforms, much less carry through an agrarian revolution. Nor has 
there been any serious industrialization, much less any radical 
change in the conditions of labor. 

The fact that both the rebels and the regular armed forces 
stressed that President Sukarno is “well” shows how non-revolu- 
tionary the attempted coup was. Whether or not the Communists 
were involved in it, it is they whom the masses will rightly hold 
to blame for the failure to dislodge Sukarno since the Communists 
too have, ever since the 1950’s, always kowtowed to him. For their 
one and overpowering desire for state power is based on the con- 
cept of “boring from within.” This managerial concept of “taking 
over” power, the root cause of what successes national Communism 
has achieved, from Stalin to Mao, is here the root cause of its 
failure. 

The PKI (Indonesian Communist Party) is the proof that (1) 
when it comes to desiring state power at all costs, there not only 
is no fundamental difference between the “revolutionary” Peking 
line and the “revisionist” Moscow line, but the multiplicity of 
roads to be embarked upon is very nearly endless; (2) so capitalistic 
is their joint mentality that the one and only road that is com- 
pletely ruled out is that of proletarian revolution; and that (3) the 
shift from the proletariat through the peasantry to the army as the 
motive force of “revolution” has, in the case of Indonesia, led to the 
end of the very concept of theory, with- the resulting eclecticism 
producing the wild gyrations from the adventuristic, abortive revolt 
of 1948 to the current policy of “integrating” the Communists into 
the Sukarno regime. 

AID IT’S “FIVE DEVILS” 

D. N. Aidit, Chairman of the PKI, was, characteristically 
enough, in Peking at the time of the latest coup. And, character- 
istically from the Chinese side, the head of the Chinese delegation 
to the 45th anniversary celebration of the founding of the Indo- 
nesian Communist Party — Peng Chen — neatly skipped 31 years 
(1) of that period and began his interpretation after Aidit’s return 
from Peking in 1950:. “Since 1951 the PKI has had a Marxist- 
Leninist nucleus of leadership headed by Com. Aidit at its centre. 
... It stands steadfast in the forefront of the fight . . . against 
modern revisionism.” And, just to make sure that standing "stead- 
fast in the forefront” means Aidit’s choice of Peking, not only in 
the Sino-Soviet conflict, but on all foreign policy issues, Peng Chen 
threw in some anti-Semitism as well: “Comrades, the present inter- 
national situation is excellent ... United States imperialism, the 
chieftain of world imperialism ... is using Israel to threaten the 
security of the Arab countries . . . The Indonesian Communists are 
at once patriots and proletarian internationalists . . .” (My em- 
phasis.) 

Just how patriotic D. N. Aidit is can be gleaned from his 
speech (2) at that same May 23rd mass rally in Djakarta which 
began as follows: “Your Excellency, President of the Indonesian 
Republic, the great leader of the Indonesian revolution, beloved 
Bung (Brother) Karno! . . . H there is still poverty in Indonesia, 
which I do not deny, it is . . . because of the existence of the 
remnants of imperialism and feudalism and the existence of bureau- 
cratic-capitalists as well as village and off-shore devils.” Obviously, 
though the Communists “were unanimously determined to imple- 
ment still more resolutely the revolutionary general line ... to 
realize the national and democratic revolution and march forward 
to Indonesian socialism,” they cannot do so until they overcome 
the “five devils: 1) Malaysia; 2) the seven village evils; 3) world 
devil, U.S. imperialism; 4) bureaucrat-capitalists, and 5) modern 
revisionism.” 

It turns out, not accidentally, that, since one of the “five devils,” 
is a “world devil,” the Indonesian masses must continue to work 
the harder and “launch more frequent and more stubborn struggles 
against U.S. imperialism, the world devil and ringleader of all 
imperialists.” And, while approving the “steps taken by President 
Sukarno and the Indonesian Government against the Trotskyite 
personalities,” (3) the Communist Party, “thanks to its loyalty to 
the NASAKOM (4) idea . . . has good comrades-in-arms among 
nationalist and religious believers,” not to mention the “two-in-one 
relations between our people and the armed forces . , 

Having thus well “integrated” the Communists into the ruling 
power, Aidit elaborated on the PKI’s growth, which, from “less 
than 8,000 members in 1951, the year of its rebirth, now has more 
than 3 million members. By adding the 3 million Communist youth 
of the People’s Youth League, the number is more than 6 million. 
There are about 20 million sympathizers of the Indonesian Com- 
munist Party throughout Indonesia. . . . The Indonesian Communist 
Party belongs not only to the Indonesian Communists but also to 
the entire people and nation.” 

The Indonesian masses may rightly question what they ever 
got out of that: 16 years after independence from Dutch rule, food 
is still rationed; ten years of friendship with “revolutionary” China, 
but the Chinese in Indonesia remain the exploitative landlords and 
usurous merchants. No wonder that in May 1963, just when Chou 
En-lai was visiting Sukarno and Sukarno was expressing his “un- 
dying friendship,” the students and youth of Indonesia rose in 
spontaneous ANTI-Chinese demonstrations! For, while Aidit may 
attribute class suffering to “devils,” and chose one among these — 
U.S. imperialism — as the supreme manifestation, THEY know the 
DIRECT oppressors. Aidit’s only answer was “politics moves to 
the left but the stomach to the right.” 

(To be concluded next issue, which will include all footnotes) 
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A Day of Picking Oranges 

(My column is given over this issue to a college student who worked 
part of the summer picking fruit in southern California. — EUGENE 
WALKER) 

* * * 

At 5 a.m. in the early morning darkness about 200 men, 
mostly Mexicans and a few Negroes, milled about and 
formed small groups here and there in the yard of the 
Citrus Growers Association. They waited for the trucks 
that would haul them off to the orange groves where 
their day’s work would begin. 

Around 6:15 I climbed aboard ^ 

one of the last trucks behind Sam, rotten. There was an ambulance 
a Negro I’d been talking to in later, but I never heard any- 
the yard. Two dozen of us sat thing more about the boy. Most 
facing each other, squeezed to- of the Mexicans here were “wet- 
gether on the benches with our backs” and they kept to them- 
back to the paneling. It was turn- selves mainly and avoided me 
ing light now, but no one talked in particular. I was the only An- 
much. The truck just rumbled gio. 


i Labor, Rights Groups Unite in Grape Strike 


along the highway. 

TOUGH WORK 


In the early afternoon some of 
us took a breather for a few 


By the time we got to the m i nu t es and got a drink from a 

groves the sun was up and we wa t er barrel. I’d busted open a 

went straight to work. Each man c( j up i e 0 f blisters on my hand 

was assigned a row to work on from the clippers . so j walked 

and given a pair of clippers and up the road to the grower’s house 


a canvas sack. 


in order to rinse off the blood 


The work, like most agricult- and g r im e . I found a hose on the 

ural labor, was darned tough. | side of the house but the old 

Each piece of fruit had to be woman heard the sound of the 

clipped off the tree so that no running water and came out to 

stem was left attached to it, and g ive me bed 

every tree had to be picked com- „ . , ’ T , . . 

. , , By mid-afternoon I had to 

^ .. . cirifpli karulc nriitt fkn olinnorc 


When a man filled the sack I switch hands with the cU I ) I )ers 
, . , , . , , . , , . j and that slowed things down a 

which he carried over his should- “ ’i.V.,, . . " 

er, the sack was transferred to , ' tt,e r » J dldn , 1 take . a " 0 * h ^ 
a arge box. A box was worth 33 break but instead worked straight 

cents" to the picker. Our grove JX® to Se Ts Sxes ”nd a 
was a bad one; the trees were oraer t0 , make „ 15 ."°* cs ’ and a 
too big and the fruit too small. ! pay of about flve dollars ’ 
Extension ladders had to be used j When we got back in the truck, 
to pick the upper oranges, some Sam told me that he had taken 
of which grew 30 feet above the j only 16 boxes himself, which was 


ground. 

HURT IN FALL 


a couple less than he usually 
managed, but one Mexican fel- 


Just before noon, when I’d low had gotten 27. That’s about 
started my second tree, there was nine dollars for the day’s work, 
a loud crash and we all ran to Of course, the Mexican would 
a nearby tree where a chubby have to give the Grower’s As- 
Mexican boy lay on the ground sociation two dollars for the cot 
gasping for breath. The extens- and the two daily meals they 
ion for his ladder had broken— a supplied him with. That left 
common occurrence as the lad- seven dollars to take back home 
der wood was generally pretty to his wife in Sonora. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
picket at shotgun point and 
shooting holes in the sign. 

Two growers have been arrest- 
ed, one in the shot-gun incident. 
His bail was negligible compared 
to the bail set for the two Mexi- 
can-Americans. One other grower 
has been charged officially with 
an automobile incident in which 
a picket was run down. 

Things were looking good after 
the first week of the strike. We 
were going to labor camps and to 
the edges of the fields and get- 
ting people out. 

We had a parade of about 800 
people through all of the Mexican- 
American and Filipino areas of 
Delano. We thought this parade 
would give us some pretty good 
results Monday morning because 
it demonstrated to the growers 
and to the people not yet involved 
in the strike how hig and how 
strong we really were. 

While we were doing this, how- 
ever, the growers were in the sur- 
rounding towns talking to labor 
contractors and putting announce- 
ments on the radio telling people 
that the strike was illegal and 
that it was not really going on, 
which is kind of self-contradic- 
tory, but that didn’t seem to 
bother the growers too much. 
So Monday morning the cars 
came streaming in off the free- 
way and the fields were full 
again. 

After picketing all day Monday, 
we spent Monday night going 
door-to-door in Bakersfield, con- 
tacting CORE, Friends of SNCC, 
MAPA and other interested or- 
ganizations in town, asking them 
to work with us to keep the scabs 
out. 

REGAIN OFFENSIVE 
By Wednesday most of the 
scabs were out. People came out 
of the fields, and we broke one 
whole labor camp in Di Giorgio’s 
field. Di Giorgio is an old school 
buddy of Governor Pat Brown, 
and on one ranch he has three 
labor camps. We got one whole 
labor camp to come out with us. 
By the end of that week, 


Anti-War Youth Prosecuted for His 
Refusal to Serve in Military Forces 


New York, N.Y. — David 
Mitchell, a young man of 22, 
was sentenced on Sept. 15 
to five years in prison and 
fined $5,000 for his refusal 
to participate in what he 
calls, the United States Gov- 
ernment’s military “crimes 
against humanity” in Viet 
Nam and elsewhere. 

The Federal District Court 
Judge in New Haven, Conn., Chief 
Judge William Timbers, said he 
was imposing maximum sentence 
as a sharp warning “to anyone 
who thinks he can avoid military 
service. I want this sentence to 
serve as a notice to Mr. Mitchell 
and others of his ilk that defi- 
ance of the orders of Congress 
will not be tolerated.” What 
orders of Congress? The United 
States has been fighting an un- 
declared war in Viet Nam from 
the very start. 

INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Mitchell’s primary defense is 
Article 6 of the Charter of Nurem- 
burg created by the International 
Military Tribunal for the specific 
purpose of trying military per- 
sonnel of the Axis as war crim- 
inals after World War II: that 
an individual has the respon- 
sibility to refuse his government’s 
orders that lead to crimes against 
peace and humanity. These laws 
are still in effect, but it is Mitch- 
ell’s contention that the United 
States removes itself from any 
obligations under the laws which 
it had a large part in creating. 

It is not the purpose of this 
article to prove or disprove the 
justness of the war which the 


United States has inflicted on the 
peoples, Communist or not, of 
Viet Nam. As a young man of 
draft age, the prospect of being 
thrust into a war against people 
with whom I have no quarrel, to 
kill them and their families, 
destroy their homes and fields, 
raises sincere doubts in my mind 
as to the role I am expected to 
play as a citizen of the United 
States. 

First and foremost, I and all 
other people, are citizens of the 
world; therefore can I assume 
that devotion to country is more 
important than any ethical or 
moral principle? And can I, or 
any young man, feel justified in 
allowing himself to be drafted 
into the services of' one power 
for reasons entirely unclear, but 
for purposes of protecting Amer- 
ican interests around the world, 
and by methods which are clearly 
criminal. 

VALUE OF LIFE 

All Americans must ask them- 
selves, as Mitchell has done, what 
these interests are that rise above 
the value of human life. It is 
inconceivable to me that the 
choice of other countries as to 
what form of government they 
want has any bearing on the 
choice. of the American people as 
to what form of government we 
want. 

Anti-war sentiment is rising in 
this country as evidenced by the 
increasing number of protests 
registered by students and pro- 
fessors on campuses of Uni- 
versities around the United 
States. And these groups of in- 
dividuals are not alone. Every | 


week the newspapers and maga- 
zines report demonstrations 
against the United States’ Viet 
Nam policy at our embassies 
around the world. 

In his statement requesting 
acquittal Mitchell said: “This brief 
raises the issues of America’s 
clear aggressions, torture, gen- 
oicide in Viet Nam . . . and it 
raises, as was raised in the 
Nuremberg trials of Nazis, the 
clear responsibility of the in- 
dividual to refuse when his gov- 
ernment ordters him to aid and 
abet crimes against peace and 
humanity. It is obvious that our 
government does not have the 
courage even to attain a legal 
facade from Congress for this 
undeclared war.” 

Mitchell has been fighting the 
government on the draft issue 
since 1961. He has refused to co- 
operate with any of the Selective 
Service procedures since the day 
of his original registration, and 
has participated since 1962 in 
End of Draft Committee. He is 
continuing his defense on appeal 
of his present sentence. Contribu- 
tions can be sent to: 150 Crown 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11225 

— Student 
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as far as numbers are con- 
cerned, we were about where we 
were the week before. But We had 
discouraged a lot more scabs 
from coming in, and were able 
to expand our operations again. 

We go out in the morning, be- 
ginning at about 5:30, have break- 
fast with AWOC people. We are 
working very closely with them 
now. There is no question but 
that when a contract is signed it 
will be signed with both of us. 

Before dawn we try to keep the 
workers from going in. Then we 
send scouts out to find where 
people are working. We stand at 
the edge of the field or on top 
of cars and wave our banners 
and our “Huelga” signs (Huelga 
is Spanish for strike). We call for 
them to come out and join us, 
telling them why we are there 
and what we are demanding. And 
people do come out. 

STRIKE INTEGRATED 

This is a very well integrated 
strike. There are all kinds of 
people working, and all kinds of 
people are coming out: Mexican- 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, Ne- 
groes and Anglos. 

We turned out a whole Negro 
crew the day before yesterday 
by singing “We Shall Overcome.” 
The Mexican-Americans on the 
line sang it in Spanish. The Ne- 
groes just walked out of the field 
when they realized that they are 
on our side too. 

The demands we are making 
have been met all over California, 
except for the union contract. 
These workers are not migrants. 
They work there about 10 months 
of the year and many Hve in 
their own homes in that area. 
Most of the people who are living 
in labor camps are Filipinos who 
came over here about 20-25 
years ago, before it was legal for 
them to bring their families with 
them. 

When we get people out of the 
field, We sign them up and then 
try to get them to testify before 
the State Farm Labor Division. 
If they say they are on strike in 
that field then it is certified as 
being on strike and the Farm 
Bureau can no longer refer work- 
ers to it. 

Once we have gotten the work- 
ers out we applaud them. We 
sign them Up, give them j signs 
and have them go to the field and 
picket to let their own people 
know that they have just come 
out and that others should join 
them. 

In one case there was a report 
that the grower was keeping 
people back at the point of a gun. 
They often block all exits to the 
field with trucks and tractors so 
we can’t get to talk to the people 
—and so that the people can’t 
drive out. They just feel boxed 
in and remain there. But once 
they have seen us and know! what 
is happening, even if they don’t 
come out that day, the field is 
empty the next day. 

NEED HELP TO WIN 

The problem now is that the 





MOTHER AND CHILD, an ap- 
peal from the Mothers’ Auxili- 
ary Committee of FWA for 
food and clothing for striking 
families. 

people are hungry. In this kind 
of work, if you don’t work on 
Monday your family does not eat 
on Monday. AWOC is getting food 
supplied from other unions. The 
Alameda Central Labor Council 
came down last Saturday and 
Sunday and brought in carloads 
of food, as well as money. 

| The only way they are going to 
break the strike now is by liter- 
ally starving us out. For the peo- 
ple who have been out on strike 
from the beginning, or who have 
! joined us since, the problem is 
| getting acute. We have a desper- 
, ate need for food. We can’t sup- 
, port people monetarily, but we 
| have set up a store and the only 
money accepted at the store is a 
ticket given for picketing. The 
ticket is given out by the picket 
captain at the end of the day. 
That has been successful. The 
store is full now because AWOC 
has helped us, and we have got- 
ten some support of our own in 
the FWA. 

But we desperately need more 
food for the people on strike and 
we desperately need money for 
gas. You can’t go out and picket 
a field 10 miles from your office 
if you don’t have gas to get there. 
We also need money for phones, 
for publicity, and for mimeograph 
paper. 

The only way they can break 
this strike, since we have been 
pretty successful in keeping 
people out and in keeping scabs 
away, is by breaking us. The 
fierce determination these people 
have to get their union is opposed 
on the other side by the fierce 
hunger they feel now. It is as 
basic as that. 
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OCTOBER, 1965 

In Rural Mississippi 

Vicious Intimidation of Students and 
Parents Mark School Desegregation 


Madison County, Miss — 
The plan for desegregation 
was published in the Madison 
County Herald on August 12, 
19, and 26. On the 19th a 
front page article told when 
and where parents could reg- 
ister. This paper is not gen- 
erally read by Negroes. Reg- 
istration was set for the 
morning of Sept. 1 for grades 
one through eight, and the 
morning of Sept. 2 for grades 
nine through twelve. No mention 
of desegregation was made in 
the newspaper article. 

However, Rosa Scott Negro 
school issued a letter to parents 
stating that students in all grades 
could register on Aug. 31, Sept. 
1 and 2. It did not specify that 
parents had to accompany all 
students. Parents who attended 
a PTA meeting on Aug. 30 could 
get registration forms and send 
'them back with their children 
the following three days. These 
forms were generally available 
in the gymnasium where the 
meeting was held. 

TRANSFERS MADE 
DIFFICULT 

Those requesting transfer 
forms could get them only from 
the principal individually. The 


Detroit, Mich. — In a re- 
cently published book by 
Claude Brown called Man- 
child in the Promised Land, 
there is a scene in which a 
young Harlemite expresses 
his wish to go to college. 
“Now don’t go getting uppity 
young man,” his mother tells 
him. “Be sensible. There’s 
nothing wrong with being a 
janitor.” 

This example brutally illu- 
strates what Albert Einstein 
spoke of when he said that the 
most tragic aspect of racial dis- 
crimination was when the min- 
ority group tends to accept the 
majority group’s opinion of them 
as inferior. 

Every day hundreds of subtle 
injustices and inequities, which 
seem designed to stimulate a 
feeling of ‘‘inferiority,” are felt 
everywhere: in the courtroom, 
the newspapers, the home, on the 
job — and in the schools where 
every facet of the Negro child’s 
life is skillfully excluded from 
the classroom. The books are as 
middle class as the teachers and 
the pictures and themes and 
ideals and whole “way of life” in 
the school. 

FALSE SCHOOL WORLD 

The neat, anti-human, bureau- 
cratic, secure, orderly, “talky,” 
world of the school pompously 
refuses to recognize that the 
child’s world exists. 

If an English teacher tries to 
bring in some of the recent 
stories by Negro writers which 
deal with slum life, he is usually 
admonished by the principal that 
1) stories about “lower-class” 
life deal with characters which 
children should not indentify 
with or respect, and 2) the use of 
profanity and/or words like 
“whore,” “drunk,” or “junkie” 
will lower the level of the class- 
room and sanction such language. 

Where does the principal think 
these children live? Does he 
think the children respect the in- 
sipid middle-class characters in 
the texts that are “approved?’ 
What kind of language does he 
think these children use when 
talking among themselves? ; 


transfer forms required the sign- 
ature of both parents, although 
this was not publically an- 
nounced. Buses carried both Ne- 
gro and white students to their 
separate schools for registration, 
but did not carry Negroes desir- 
ing to transfer to white schools. 

On Sept. 2, six Negro students 
registered for the 12th grade at 
Madison Ridgeland High School. 
They were jeered at by white 
students, but registered without 
difficulty. One of the boys had to 
return home for a signature on 
his registration card, and I trans- 
ported him. When we returned, 
he went into the school to com- 
plete his registration while I re- 
mained outside in my car. 

As I was parked there on the 
shoulder of the road, a sheriff’s 
officer cussed me out, struck 
me in the face, and ordered 
me to get out of town. He fol- 
lowed me out of town and gave 
me a ticket for reckless driving. 

The case has been removed 
to Federal Court and a citation 
for contempt is being drawn up 
by the NAACP Legal Defense 
Fund Inc. The same law offi- 
cer appeared after 10 o’clock 
at night at the homes of two 
people who had registered 
their children for desegregated 


The fact that the average 
Negro child fails to absorb the 
“school culture” that is forced 
on on him is seen in the fact 
that thousands of students are 
graduating from high school who 
don’t know how to read or write 
at a functional level. As a teacher 
in a Negro high school, I have to 
let many students graduate from 
the 12th grade who can not read 
or write at the fourth grade 
level. 

MISEDU CATION 

There is little you can do in 
one semester after 12 years of 
mis-education. The only thing 
you can do is let them know what 
is in store for them as unskilled 
workers in a society where jobs 
for the unskilled are being auto- 
mated out of existence at a 
frightening rate. You can try to 
make them see that their feel- 
ings of worthlessness are exactly 
what this society wants them to 
feel to keep them oppressed — 
and that their lack of education 
is not because of lack of poten- 
tial on their part. 

I The 12th grade student who 
cannot read at a fourth grade 
level is the result of an educa- 
i tional system that gave him 
books which failed to stimulate 
his imagination, or which tried 
to force on him ideals opposed 
to what he already knew. His in- 
ability to write has much to do 
with the fact that he was usually 
asked to write about things he 
didn’t care about. His unwilling- 
ness to express himself in the 
words of the grammar book has 
a lot to do with the fact that he 
is laughed at outside of school 
for using “formal grammar." 

Many Negro children who do 
have been told by their friends 
that they are trying to be “up- 
pity” or else that they’re “talk- 
ing like white folks.” And what 
value is formal grammar to him 
when, out of a job or forced into 
a job of which he is ashamed, he 
finds himself in the same hope- 
less position as those in genera- 
tions before him? 

The freedom movement today 
is the only thing that gives prom- 
ise that today’s youngsters will 
not have to tolerate the same 
conditions their parents were 
forced to endure. 


schools. He, in the company of 
two other sheriff’s officers, in- 
formed the people that their 
homes were under threat of 
being bombed. They issued a 
general warning that any home 
might be hit by a bomb. It is 
actions like this that make it 
very difficult for Negroes to 
exercise their “freedom of 
choice.” 

STUDENTS FORCED BACK 
When the six 12th graders 
went to school, the principal told 
them that they would be wast- 
ing a year, and advised them to 
return to Rosa Scott School. They 
had continued difficulty from 
teachers and students, and final- 
ly felt forced to withdraw after 
three days. The school officials 
happily took them back to the 
Negro school. 

One of them had trouble from 
physical intimidation. Her moth- 
er was threatened with loss of 
her job, On the evening of the 
first day of school, her father 
was brutally beaten by a State 
Highway Patrolman. He sus- 
tained severe head injuries. The 
following evening groups of 
whites threatened the house, but 
no damage was done. 

DELAYING TACTICS USED 
At Farm haven Elementary 
School, people were sent back 
for the signatures of the parent 
not present, even though by Mis- 
sissippi law only one parent need 
be present at school registration. 
Other delaying tactics were used 
so that registration took two and 
a half hours, preventing civil 
rights workers (who had provided 
transportation) from bringing 
others. 

School officials asked the peo- 
ple about the workers. The work- 
ers (MFDP volunteers and a 
CORE staff member) were ord- 
ered away from the area of the 
school by sheriff’s officers, and 
forced to drive around while the 
people were inside. 

On the evening of Sept. 10, 
another sheriff’s officer visited 
the house of one of the fami- 
lies registered, and told the 
children to call him if they saw 
any bombs lying around. Since 
the sheriff’s reputation in this 
area is rather bad, this was 
hardly reassuring. 

On the evening of the first day 
of school, three shots were fired 
into the home of the other fam- 
ily which had registered children. 
The school board informed the 
parents that no transportation 
would be provided, thus making 
it necessary to have community 
people transport the children to 
and from school each day. As a 
result of this pressure and in- 
timidation, these children, too, 
were transferred back to the Ne- 
gro school. 

NO GOVERNMENT ACTION 
All these events have been re- 
corded in affidavit form by the 
persons involved. These forms 
are in the possession of the 
NAACP Legal Defense Fund. All 
incidents have been reported to 
the FBI and the Justice Depart- 
ment. But we have seen no gov- 
ernment action and presume this 
can only mean that the govern- 
ment supports those who have 
attempted to prevent desegrega- 
tion of the schools. 

We believe that these events 
show a pattern of discrimination 
in violation of the court order 
to desegregate schools in Madi- 
son County. We hope that some 
action can be taken by either the 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare or by the Justice 
Department to bring about a 
more reasonable solution to our 
problem of unequal education. 


In Detroit 

Students Reject Unreality 


In San Bernardino 


Organize Freedom Schools 


San Bernardino, Cal. — 
The school boycott here 
started suddenly with the 
beginning of school. The 
Community League of 
Mothers, which is sponsor- 
ing the boycott, wants the 
right to enroll their children 
in any school of their choice 
in the public system. They 
have charged that city 
schools in the predominately 
Negro areas are not pro- 
viding the same quality of 
education that is available 
in other sections of the city. 
They also have felt that 
Negroes’ contributions t o 
American culture have not been 
incorporated in the history and 
civics courses in the schools. 

When the school board decided 
this year to cut back free bus 
transportation from beyond one 
and a half miles to two miles 
for junior highs, and from be- 
yond two miles to three miles for 
senior highs, the mothers simply 
decided to educate their own 
children in their own schools un- 
til the school board made some 
changes in both these matters. 

Almost overnight two churches 
and three homes were donated 
for classrooms, cars were volun- 
teered for shuttle-busing, six full- 
time and many other part-time 
teachers were “signed up,” and 
300 children were enrolled. (En- 
rollment in the regular schools is 
a little over 35,000.) 

The CORE chairman here had 
no plans for a school boycott the 
last time I saw him at a CORE 
conference over Labor Day. But 
when he got back home and 
found that the cut in free bus 
transportation had triggered a 
boycott, he quit his job to stay 
with the boycott until it is over. 
He stays around the clock at the 
Freedom School Center. 

OPEN ’ROUND THE CLOCK 

Clabe Hangan, an artist, who is 
the unpaid superintendent of the 
new school system, is there just 
as long. I stayed there myself 
overnight while I was in town, 
and bedtime is anywhere from 
3 a.m. to 8 a.m. They are open 
for business all night through, so 
the different teachers can stop 
in for school supplies, and new 


teachers can come in to see what 
they can do to help. After they 
come in, they fan out to the dif- 
ferent areas where the classes 
are being held. 

All day long there are also In- 
formal meetings. The day I was 
there a dozen Negro mothers 
were busy busing the children 
to the Freedom Schools, and 
others kept coming in to see 
what they could do to help. 

The night I was there they had 
a teacher’s meeting. Clabe Han- 
gan chaired it, and the teachers 
discussed the problems they are 
having. There are plenty of them. 
Their objective is to run the 
schools so weU that when the 
children go back to regular 
school, they will be not only up 
to par, but above the other chil- 
dren. In addition they want to 
teach them some Negro history. 
And this mounts up to quite a 
job, especially with the physical 
conditions they are working un- 
der. 

ALL MUST BE INVOLVED 

In time they could do a really 
wonderful job, but the problem 
now is Freedom, which must 
permeate everything. 

Right now many parents in 
San Bernardino are confused 
about the aims of the Freedom 
Schols. Is it just the bus trans- 
portation? Or are there are a lot 
of other things, they want to 
know. 

1 volunteered to contact the- 
mothers of the “drop outs,” or 
absentees, and either visited or 
talked over the phone to about 
25 mothers that day. 

The main problem seemed 
to me that after the first great 
step of the parents in signing 
their children up for the Free- 
dom Schools, nothing was mak- 
ing these parents a true part of 
the movement. As a result the 
small town newspapers had been 
able to confuse them as to what 
would happen to their children’s 
education. 

I could not help thinking of 
what made the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott so great in 1956. The 
whole movement met three times 
a week. That was their way of 
communication. That was their 
radio, TV and newspaper. That 
movement still has a lot of les- 
sons that the movement today 
can benefit from. 
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REVOLT IN INDONESIA: 
WHAT NEXT IN ASIA? 


(Continued from Page 1) 

rection toward making Indonesia 
into a satellite of, and/or partner 
with Peking, it is impossible not 
to conclude that the generals are 
out to silence any voice of pro- 
test to their reactionary moves. 
Not many Leftists could operate 
freely under President Sukarno’s 
“guided democracy.” Fewer will 
be able to do so now. 

The latest reports say that 
Colonel Untung has been cap- 
tured. General Nasution, who 
escaped an assassination attempt 
(that resulted in the murder of 
his five-year-old daughter), and 
who is now leading the “mop- 
up,” is not listening to Sukarno’s 
appeals for “calm.” Although Su- 
karno is not likely to succeed in 
his skillful balancing act, playing 
off the Communists against the 
Army and vice versa, we must 
take a closer look at his history 
if we are to try to understand 
the situation in Indonesia. 

SUKARNO THE NATIONALIST 

Whether we take as our point 
of departure the year 1927, when 
the Indonesian Nationalist Party 
was founded and Sukarno be- 
came its Chairman, (and soon 
landed in a Dutch jail), or we 
take the year 1942, when the 
Japanese occupied what was 
then the Dutch East Indies (and 
freed Sukarno), the one unchang- 
ing element in the quixotic be- 
havior of Sukarno is his nation- 
alism. He saw nothing wrong in 
collaborating with the Japanese. 
But he also worked with the un- 
derground movement. On Aug. 
17, 1945, he proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of the archipelago. It 
took four more years of guerrila 
war and negotiations plus sup- 
port by the UN, before Holland 
finally recognized the indepen- 
dence of the Republic of Indone- 
sia. This ended the 1940’s. 

Beginning with 1955, the year 
of the national elections in Indo- 
nesia in which no less than 30 
parties participated, and also the 
year of the Asian-African Soli- 
dary Conference, we witness the 
birth of consciousness of a third 
world. Although the conference 
met at Bandung, it was not Su- 
karno, but Chou En-lai and Neh- 
ru, who were the dominant per- 
sonalities, each trying to be the 
authentic voice of Asia. 

The following year Sukarno 
travelled both to America and 
Europe and to Russia and China. 
It was obvious that the single 
party state appealed to him. In 
trying to find an indigenous ba- 
sis for it, he came up with “guid- 
ed democracy.” “I propose that 
the leaders of the people confer 
and decide to bury all parties,” 
he declared. He blamed “free- 
tight liberalism” for the multi- 
plicity of parties, for the lack of 
economic progress in the coun- 
try, for the standstill of the na- 
tional revolution. 

Instead of going deeper into 
the masses, or even continuing 
with his famous “gotong rojong” 
(mutual cooperation), he pro- 
ceeded to establish a National 
Planning Board: “Guided demo- 
cracy is a democracy to imple- 
ment this blueprint and in imple- 
menting this blueprint there 
should be guidance, the guidance 
of really expert men . . . Let us 
cling to our own characteristics, 
let us cling to the only right 
standpoint for guided democra- 
cy, namely, no voting.” 

By 1959, he dissolved Parlia- 
ment, reinstated the early and 
more vague Constitution of 1945, 
and declared himself President, 
Prime Minister, Commander-in- 
Chief, Great Leader- of Revolu- 
tion, not to mention also ‘‘Chief 
Pioneer.” Nevertheless, on the 
whole, during the 1950s he con- 
sidered himself a neutralist, and 
though he leaned heavily on the 


PKI, he also had the support of 
the Army, especially so General 
Nasution who, in putting down 
the army revolt of 1958, showed 
that he was more than just an 
anti-Communist. In any case, 
Sukarno knew how to use both 
the Army and the PKI. 

What he didn’t know how to 
do, or more correctly, didn’t 
want to do, was deepen the revo- 
lution within Indonesia, set up an 
active relationship with the 
masses in his own country who 
had won independence from 
Dutch imperialism, but found lit- 
tle enough freedom and social- 
ism in their own lives. What 
they did find was a state of bur- 
eaucracy and an Army that was 
becoming as corrupt as any 
other military force, although its 
origins were in guerrila warfare 
for the freedom of their country. 
And the National Plan didn’t 
stop the deteriorating economic 
conditions either in the country- 
side or in the cities. In the 1960s 
Sukarno embarked on a most ad- 
venturistic foreign policy. 

SUKARNO THE “IDEOLOGUE” 

With characteristic gall, Sukar- 
no moved against Socialists, 
Trotskyists, Marxists as if he 
were doing so from the left in 
the name of “genuine instead of 
the false Marxism.” Thus, on 
May 23 of this year, at the PKI 
45th anniversary rally, here is 
how he explained his original in- 
vention of NASAKOM (nas stand 
ing for nationalism, a for the 
religious groups, and kom for 
Communists): “Some Indonesi- 
ans asked me why did Bung 
(Brother) Kamo pursue the poli- 
cy of uniting all the anti-imperi- 
alist forces and all the revolu- 
tionary forces that were called 
NASAKOM? Why did Bung 
Karno not use the word “nasa- 
mar” or “nassos” but used the 
word, “nasakom”? The word 
which is most often unlawfully 
used by political scoundrels and 
political cockroaches is the word 
Marxism. Brothers and sisters, 
you all know the banned Indone- 
sian Socialist Party ... I say 
that they are not Marxists, they 
are usurpers of Marxism. There- 
fore, I do not use the word “na- 
samar” . . . they are in fact 
counter-revolutionaries . . . out 
and out revisionists ... I repeat 
once more, “kom”. Yes, be 
genuine Communists and not 
false Communists.” 

Demagogue would, no doubt, 
be a more precise word than 
ideologue to describe the eclectic 
Sukarno. The point is that the 
masses in his own country, no 
matter how aroused to “crush 
Malaysia,” were more concern- 
ed with labor conditions in their 
own country, with their lives. 16 
years after independence, this 
formerly rice-surplus area had 
to import rice. It was short 
all foodstuffs. There was little in- 
dustry, in many respects less 
than before independence when 
you consider the decline in oil, 
and the near standstill in tin and 
rubber. And in the countryside, 
where the overwhelming major- 
ity of Indonesians live, there was 
little enough of “musjawarah” 
and “mufakat” (communal deli- 
berations and decisions), but a 
great deal of plain old exploita- 
tion. The class divisions, more- 
over, were not only native, but 
also “foreign”;. the Chinese land- 
lords and merchants still play 
their old roles. The peasants and 
students and youth who rioted 
during Chou En-lai’s visit saw 
this, just this, and not any “per- 
manent revolution,” in the word, 
China. 

All in all, 1965 was a very bad 
year for Sukarno. Not only had 
his “crush Malaysia” campaign 
failed, but his loud boast to do 
so “by the time the cock crows 
on January 1, 1965," was simply 
ludicrous. 

Although Sukarno’s Jan. 8 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

American Labor and Politics 


The American labor move- 
ment devotes a great deal of 
time, money and effort to 
elect candidates of the Demo- 
cratic Party to offices through- 
out the country. They claim 
chief responsibility for the 
overwhelming majority of that 
party in the Congress and 
Senate and look upon John- 
son as “their candidate.” 
Never have so many sacrificed 
so much for so little ! 

President Johnson rightly 
claims that he has passed into 
law more of his program than 
any President in the past 20 
years. 

The “labor leadership” 
asked him for only two things: 
an increase in the minimum 
wage under the minimum 


wage law, and repeal of sec- 
tion 14B of the Taft-Hartley 
Law, which prohibits the 
union closed shop, the so- 
called “right to work” law. 
Labor’s “friends” in the Demo- 
cratic Party refused to pass 
any of these measures and 
left the labor score in this 
session of Congress at 0%. 

The reason that Congress 
refuses to take the labor 
movement seriously is, it does 
take itself seriously. For the 
past 30 years it has threatened 
like a paper tiger, yet, when 
the chips were down, con- 
tinued to support the political 
party to which the southern 
segregationists belong and 
control the important chair- 
manships of Congress. 

Everyone knows that 
Meany, the President of the 


AFL-CIO, is far from ready 
to battle his way out of a 
paper bag, but what about our 
red-headed “friend” Reuther? 

In Detroit, his home town, 
seat of comfortable Solidarity 
House, HIS headquarters, an 
election is taking place for 
a new city council. Detroit 
is 34% Negro in population, 
without a single representa- 
tive on the Council. The con- 
servative candidates are 
running high in the polls and 
if the present trend continues, 
a council with a reactionary 
majority will be elected. 
Reuther sits on his butt, ex- 
presses opinion less frequently 
than the local Baptist minis- 
ters and lets reaction win. 

Under these circumstances, 
who can take the role of ' 
labor in politics seriously? 


RUSSIA 

The capitalist press is mak- 
ing a big deal out of the 
recent changes in Soviet eco- 
nomic life. Recent trends to- 
ward top bureaucratic plan- 
ning in the field of the 
production and distribution of 
consumer commodities, more 
freedom by manufacturers to 
produce clothing on direct 
order from stores, insistence 
that industries “show a profit” 
and compete with each other 
for orders for consumer goods, 
all are pointed up as straws 
in the wind toward the re- 
storation of capitalist methods 
of doing business. 

Premier Kosygin appears to 
be lending official support 
through a 15,000 word “plan” 
called “On improving the 
management of industry, per- 
fecting planning and strength- 
ening the economic incentives 
in industrial production.” Like 
his fellow American capitalist 
bosses, Kosygin finds, “insuf- 
ficient interest of workers in 
the results of their work.” 
Deductions will be made by 
state enterprises from their 
profits to establish a fund for 
the payment of bonuses for 
“good” work. 

Where formerly a Soviet 
manager requested new capi- 
tal from the central planners, 
and got it, he must now, “to 
make the managers more 
thrifty,” take new working 
capital in the form of credits 
on which he must pay interest. 

To sharpen competition 
Kosygin says, “An enterprise 
that produces low quality 
goods will experience diffi- 
culties in disposing of its 
goods and consequently will 
not be able to fulfill the plan.” 

While these signs are en- 
couraging to the capitalist 
press, both they and Kosygin 
are quick to point out that 
in their opinion this does not 
mean the restoration of capi- 
talism in the Soviet Union. 


Both base themselves on the 
mistaken notion that state- 
owned industry equals com- 
munism. 

M a r x i s t-Humanists have 
long pointed out that the 
ownership of the means of 
production is meaningless in 
a situation where the worker 
merely exchanges one boss 
(private) for another (the 
state) while his conditions of 
labor, exploitation for profit, 
continue. The Soviet Union 
has been operating a State 
Capitalist economy for three 
decades. So long as the worker 
on the production line has no 
voice in his conditions of 
labor, the economy of that 
country is basically capitalist, 
no matter who “owns” the 
industry. The only thing new 
is the eye with which Ameri- 
can capitalists view the peren- 
nial “reforms” in Russian 
economy. 

BRAZIL 

The recent elections in 
Brazil, the first since the 
Army, in April 1964, with the 
blessings of the U.S. Govt., 
overthrew the last elected 
regime of Goulart, have re- 
sulted in a sharp defeat of 
the military dictatorship that 
replaced that regime. 

When the military junta 
took over and abolished demo- 
cracy in Brazil, they jailed 
or sent into exile over 50% 
of the elected representatives 
in the country. Civil rights 
and democratic processes were 
denied to leading citizens in 
every walk of life. The excuse 
used by the military at that 
time was, waste and extra- 
vagance were leading the 
country into bankruptcy and 
“communism.” Since the be- 
ginning of 1965 the regime of 
the militarists created a situa- 
tion where the cost bf living 
has risen 39.2%, meat has dis- 
appeared from the shops and 
rail fares are up 30%. 


The new elections on Oct. 7 
showed that the political op- 
position, the two parties hard- 
est hit by the military coup, 
the Social Democrats and the 
Labor Party, won 52% of the 
vote, despite the fact that 
their most prominent leaders 
were neither candidates or 
able to vote under the law. 

Despite the victory, it is 
not expected that any im- 
mediate changes will take 
place on the national level 
in Brazil. The elections in- 
volved the Governorships in 
11 out of 22 states. The op- 
position won nine of the 11 
states, and national leader- 
ship was not at stake. 

The mood of discontent was 
so clear, however, that it is 
doubtful if the present regime 
will put its poljcies to a popu- 
lar vote in the near future. 

AMERICAN LAW 
AND JUSTICE 

In Detroit, Michigan, a po- 
lice informer has confessed 
to sending a number of people 
to jail for long terms moti- 
vated by vengeance and for 
police pay. James Wells, who 
is now serving a five-year 
term at Jackson State prison, 
confessed to the following: 

In Feb. 1964 he sent his girl 
friend Marie George to prison 
for a 20- to 25-year sentence 
for selling narcotics which, he 
now says, the police gave him 
to frame her with. “The police 
gave me the heroin. I had it 
with me when I entered the 
building and she did not sell 
me anything,” Wells now 
testifies. “I did it because she 
refused to marry me.” 

In his confession he names 
10 other innocent people he 
framed as a Detroit Police 
Informer. All victims remain 
in jail today pending re-trials 
and the rounding up of wit- 
nesses by the very same 
Police Department that 
framed them. 
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jeech, “Quit the UN” was high- 
i acclaimed in Mao’s China as 
a revolutionary action which 
^sounds throughout the world 
s the first spring thunder of 
)65” none of the the Afro-Asian 
ations followed that “spring 
nmder”! The African nations 
ad had their experience with 
le Chinese “revolutionary thun- 
er” so bent on fighting “Rus- 
ian revisionism” that it was in a 
lost unseemly haste to recog- 
ize Boumedienne’s overthrow of 
,en Bella. And so, while many 
id consider Malaysia a symbol 
f neo-colonialism, they failed to 
ee the creation of any pos- 
ible Indonesia-China axis as the 
nswer to the world crises any 


more than they accepted US im- 
perialism's rationale for the dir- 
ty war in Vietnam. 

WHAT NOW? 

Worst of all for Sukarno were 
the food riots in Java. 

Whether the Communists were 
planning to take advantage of 
the critical situation — and of 
the fear that Sukarno might die 
before he passed his mantle on 
to them, or the right wing in the 
Army tried to use Oct! 5, Army 
day, to stage a coup “with CIA 
aid,” as Col. Untung Who staged 
“the preventive coup” on Sept. 
30, claimed; whether the 3 mil- 
lion strong Communist Party will 
collapse like the proverbial house 
of cards (as the more real Com- 
munist and Socialist Parties col- 


lapsed when Hitler came to pow- 
er), or go into the hills to carry 
on guerrila war; whether Sukar- 
no becomes a mere figurehead 
or retains sufficient power to 
stop the counter-coup from be- 
coming a full-fledged counter- 
revolution and militaristic move 
to collaborate with “the West” — 
the tragic truth is that class col- 
laborationism in Indonesia and 
world adventures with Mao’s 
theory of “encirclement” of the 
industrialized world and Ameri- 
can imperialism with “people’s 
wars” from the underdeveloped 
worlds, has resulted not only in 
moves to the right in Indonesia, 
but in strengthening the hand of 
U.S. imperialism in Southeast 
Asia. 
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Japanese Reviews o! Marxism and Freedom 

(Ed. Note: The following are excerpts from two Japanese 
reviews of Marxism and Freedom, by Raya Dunayevskaya, published 
In Japan by Gendaishishioshiya (Modem Thought Publications), 
under their title of Alienation and Revolution — Reformation of 
Marxism.) 

• * * 

Review by Jiro Shimiju in Waseda University Paper 

This book should be introduced to Japanese under the original 
title of Marxism and Freedom, not as Alienation and Revolution. 
I suggest this not only from a moral point of view, but from the 
view that the original title symbolically points out its significance 
and its limitations. That is, that present orthodox Marxism loses 
humanistic freedom. The basic standpoint of the author consists in 
advocating rebuilding freedom which Stalinism lacks. 

In the first and second parts, the author analyzes the trends 
of philosophy which formed the historical basis for Marxism. In 
the third part, titled “Marxism: The Unity of Theory and Practice”, 
the author takes the position that we should seek the “unity of a 
theory and practice” in Capital. 

The contents of the fourth part, titled “World War I and the 
Great Divide in Marxism”, which the author should have analysed 
with a revolutionary investigation, comes on the pages without any 
relation to the third part , . . Therefore, the significance of the 
book up to the third part is that the author focused on Marxism in 
relationship to humanism as pointed out in the “Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts.” But she does not try to reconstruct Marx- 
ism in opposition to the Stalinist distortion of Marx’s philosophy. 
Rather, her argument only gives support to the accusation that the 
present-day Soviet Union is “the theory and practice of enslave- 
ment.” Here the basic limitation of the book is exposed. 

Since the author discusses the present day Soviet Union with 
the blinding assumption that the Soviet Union is bureaucratic state 
capitalism, she fails to analyze it as a desperate problem of how 
to defend the proletarian power once established and develop it 
into the world revolution, an analysis which is more practical. 

The originality of this book, rather, lies in her unique view 
about the main controversial points of the Bolshevik party after the 
revolution. She made an important criticism that Stalin and Trot- 
sky lacked, philosophically what Lenin had. 

• 

Review by Sohoku Yamada in Reader’s Weekly 

The book has something impressive for us, post-war Japanese 
Marxists, with a singular conception and strange passion: stress on 
early Marx, criticism of Soviet Communism, and a tendency to re- 
turn to Lenin. 

On the one hand, the author declares a passionate struggle not 
only against American state monopoly capitalism, but also against 
a state monoply capitalism of Soviet Communism. And on the other 
hand, she criticises the Asiatic despotism of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party from the standpoint of various conditions which these 
developed nations (the USA and the USSR) have already attained. 
(There is a view that mainland China is moving toward a commu- 
nism which is state monopoly capitalism — this chapter of criticism 
of Mao Tse-tung is newly added in this edition). 

Looking at it in this way, the composition of Miss Dunayev- 
skaya’s book has something unique which no Japanese Marxist 
has. It is interesting when yon read this book, to consider that 
something in America brought about such a theory. 

When I read this book in 1958, I was interested in the analysis 
of the history of the theoretical formation of Capital in relation to 
the Paris Commune and the Civil War in America. But now that I 
have read it in a translated edition, I find it suggestive, but rough. 
As a whole, ths book is based on an old composition and cannot 
be a basis for the re-establishment of Marxism. With regard to par- 
ticulars, however, it has much that is instructive for reconsideration 
of the views of Marxism by the various factions which are accustomed 
to a Japanese way of analysis. 
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“THE DEMONSTRATORS,” an original painting created by Canadian artist Helen 
Andersen, was inspired by Civil Rights demonstrations in the United States. 

Negro Pressures Score in Elections; 
Labor Leaders Play Same Old Role 

In the off-year elections held Nov. 2, voters went to the polls to cast their ballots 
for candidates seeking state and city offices throughout the nation. The results brought 
claims of victory from Democrats, Republicans, labor and Negroes. But what over- 
shadowed all else was the new independent quality demonstrated by the voters that 
reflected an awareness and growing concern over vital issues at stake in the nation. 

In one of the most important elections, in New Jersey, the main issue in the cam- 
paign for governor revolved around academic freedom. A Rutgers University professor 

— ®had openly declared that he would 

rvi; # • | welcome a Viet Cong victory in 

tuauoriai Vietnam. The Republican candi- 

wr. -• e r-i i » date for governor, Wayne Du- 

Wmd OI (change Moves m Khodesia mont, tried to revive McCarthy- 

(Ed. Note: The following guest editorial from Scotland was tivelv^nn^UpmocratiV 
received before Ian Smith and the white segregationists in Rhodesia John H „ h > ref gal to use his 
made their threatened “declaration of independence” a reality. It Swer to ^ remove the professor 
has since become clear that the failure of Britain and the United ,!PLP 1 £ 

States to use force_or to ask the United Nations to use force- only J , d,d „ the J®**™ u P hold 

against the white Rhodesian counter-revolution exposes not only _ & ave “ im great- 

Western imperialism’s lily-white character, but the hoax of the “J jKJ&SZFZ 
economic sanctions. The refusal to use force assures the rule of ^ th fi t Democratic state 
blood and violence and terror in South Africa, in Rhodesia, and in S,® S “® ocratl,! ^‘e 
the final settlement of Africa for the Africans.) In vSnJ to oJL to defeat 

* * * Birchite William Story and GOP 

By HARRY McSHANE Goldwaterite-supporter A. Holton, 

Britain’s Prime Minister Harold Wilso-n is a slick talker, but the unlikely coalition of Negro, 
it will take more than that kind of talk to extricate him from the labor and segregationist Senator 
difficult position he has been placed in by the white settlers in Harry Byrd’s political machine 
Rhodesia. In sane circumstances Britain should not be involved in produced a victory for Democratic 
an African problem, but it is a heritage from the past, and the gubernatorial candidate Mills 
direct result of British policy. It is the wish of ordinary people that Godwin, 
the people of Rhodesia be given their independence, but what the new YORK UPSET 
white settlers demand is the right to dominate the Africans who New York liberal Republican 
form the vast majority of the population As things are, four candidate for Mayor, James Lind- 
million Africans are under the rule of 217 000 white settlers If ded at the need 

Rhodesia s Prime Minister Ian Smith has his way, that position for „ chane _ while hi<5 

SItaS RFSPONSm V nrr^ W ° rry ab0Ut the attitude 0f Britain - cratic opponent Abraham Beame 

Because of Britain’s position in relation to Rhodesia, she cannot management 11 
be allowed to shirk her responsibilities. Rhodesia has the right to wm5 ~L r,„ ’ t i„„ ® 

independence, but it must be for all the people of that country. ^ a “ X avoS 

It is the British Government’s job to see that nothing short of th K 

that is accomplished. The British Prime Minister, despite his * ® can label like a plague, 

eloquent utterances, has done nothing to deserve the confidence w ,P t , 'P, 0 cm s S ettoe ® l? 
of the African people. Mr. Ian Smith has more to thank Wilson the Negroes He won 40% 

for than have the Africans. of their vote > and the election in 

Without the intention of doing so, Wilson, during his visit to an _ u P?, . . . . _ 

Rhodesia, provided an occasion for the Africans to show by their ™ Cleveland, , l0 > independent 


gubernatorial candidate Mills 


of their vote, and the election in 
an upset. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, independent 


r. E v * *UVU UU VVVUOIVU IV» »UV **** 0UVVV VJ IIUVU j, j , _ __ - 

K demonstrations their opposition to white rule in their country. That ?, e f r0 candldate I®* Mayor, Carl 
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Stokes, came within some 2000 
votes of winning the election over 
ff the Democratic incumbent — and 
' the final tally is still to be decided 
by a recount of the vote. In 
Springfield, Ohio, a Negro won 
|| the greatest number of votes for 
H the city commission, thus quali- 
§! fying for the mayoralty. 

1 In Louisville, Ky., the first 
|| Negro to ever serve as prosecutor 
|| of the police court was elected; 
|| in Buffalo, N.Y., three Negroes 
|| were elected to the City Council; 
Jj (Continued on Page 8) 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Terrible Price for Simple Justice 

Many Negroes feel that the Civil Rights Movement has made 
some great gains toward human justice in an unbelievably short 
Space of time — the ten years since the Montgomery Bus Boycott. 
But these gains have been made at a terrible cost of human life, 
misery and suffering which they feel is unnecessary — and sometimes 
also unbelievable. 

Workers in our shop were talking about the recent arrest of 
over 100 Negroes in Natchez, Mississippi, during a demonstration 
there. They had been sent to the state penitentiary, Parchman, more 
than 200 miles away, although none had yet been convicted of 
anything. 

When they were released some told about their treatment at 
Parchman. 'They had been sent to the maximum security building 
on arrival, stripped of all their clothing, and forced to swallow 
approximately eight ounces of laxative. While naked they were 
herded into small cells with concrete floors and steel bunks minus 
mattresses. The guards then opened all the windows and turned on 
the air-conditioning. They said the temperature fell to 40 degrees 
that night, and some began to scream and cry. Some were even 
reported to have fallen Into fits. 

The Movement has not only brought out how inhuman the 
Southern white power structure can be to American citizens — but 
how useless the Federal Government has been in stopping these 
things. The Movement has exposed what Negroes knew all along, 
to many open-minded whites in this country and throughout the 
world who did not know these things before now. It has shown the 
World the naked truth behind the cover-up words of “Democracy" 
and “Freedom.” 

LBJ’s WORDS AND ACTIONS 

President Johnson made a big threat after Mrs. Liuzzo’s murder 
that the government was going to crack down on the KKK because 
they were “hooded bigots.” But the KKK has gone right on bombing 
(which is supposed to be a federal offense), murdering, and shoot- 
ing up homes — and not a single KKKer has been convicted of 
anything yet 

One white worker in our shop said that he thought the current 
government investigation of the Klan is the biggest “front” he has 
ever seen. With enough evidence to send any other American citi- 
zen to prison for life, they just seem to be playing games with 
the KKK. 

HOW MUCH EVIDENCE DO THEY NEED? 

The government does not have to “expose” the KKK — they 
have exposed themselves for years by their murderous activities. 
But the KKK are not the only ones who have been exposed. When 
the murderer of Mrs. Liuzzo was acquitted in Hayneville, after 
an FBI agent testified as an eyewitness to the crime, all the U.S. 
Attorney General could say was that this is the price we have to 
pay for a jury system in this country! 

By contrast, friends of mine who were there during the trial 
said that some local white women who were outspoken against 
civil rights workers coming there “to stir up trouble” — and who 
felt that Mrs. liuzzo should have “been at home” — were neverthe- 
less so shocked that both Tom Coleman and Collie Leroy Wilkins 
were allowed to go free that they walked away in disgust. This, 
however, is how President Johnson’s Great Society is operating. 

The freeing of both Coleman and Wilkins means that the White 
Citizens Councils and the KKK have been given license to do just 
as they please, and to continue their open season on Negroes, 
white civil rights workers, or any white citizen who dares to be 
sympathetic to the Negroes’ cause. But, despite all these odds, 
the Negroes, organized into a Movement, are determined to keep 
moving on and not back- They are determined to keep Lowndes 
County before the eyes of the whole world until they have achieved 
all the freedom they, like every human being, desire to have 


Workers Last to Hear of Shipyard Closing 


Glasgow, Scotland — The 
press has been giving a 
great deal of space to the 
news that the Fairfield ship- 
yard is in debt and may 
require to close. This is a 
matter of concern to the 
3,500 workers employed in 
this shipyard, but they were 
the last to be informed 
about it. 

Steps were taken to have the 
London Stock Exchange made 
aware of the position before the 
shop stewards were called to- 
gether to hear the news. The 
management made a brief an- 
nouncement and then tried to 
bring the meeting to an end. The 
shop stewards made an effort 
to have the matter discussed but 
they had only a limited success. 
Since then there have been 
meetings of the men at which 
decisions to campaign against 
the closure of the yard have been 
arrived at. 

A few days before the news 
was made known, Mr. Lenag- 
ban, the general manager, made 
a speech in which he talked 
about the future of shipbuilding 
and said that the industry would 
be confined to fewer yards. He 
was only giving expression to 
something that has been happen- 
ing in recent years. 

But in view of the fact that 
Fairfield has plenty of orders on 
hand and is one of the most 
modern yards on the Clyde, no 
great significance was attached 
to his remarks. Everyone was 
taken by surprise when, a few 
days later, it became known that 
Fairfield might close down. 

WHOSE SHIP? 

It is right and proper that 
Mr. Wilson and his colleagues 
be told in the strongest possible 
manner about the threat facing 
the men employed in this ship- 
yard. One wonders, however, 
whether the shop stewards are 
capable of understanding the 
lessons that come from this 
situation. 

On hearing that some work- 
ers were looking for other jobs, 
they said, “Don’t leave the sinking 
ship.” They went further and 
promised greater efficiency to 
keep the yard open. “Here we 
are,” they said in effect, “we 
have been producing surplus 
value for years and provided 
the means by which this has 
become a modernised shipyard, 
we are now prepared to submit 


to greater exploitation in the 
future.” 

No thought has been given to 
the fact that shipyard workers 
everywhere have produced the 
profits that went to increase the 
capacity of the industry to pro- 
duce more ships than are 
required. They did all this, but 
they have no control over any- 
thing in the shipyards. The 
owners can decide that because 
there is a drop in profit they 
will close a shipyard. The sink- 
ing ship does not belong to the 
workers. 

PRECARIOUS POSITION 

The future of the shipbuilding 
industry is far from bright. 
Britain is faced with serious 
competition from a number of 
countries. Some countries that 
never built ships in the past are 
playing a part in this industry 
now. The new Russian liner, 
built in East Germany, is an 
indication of what is happening. 
But that is not the whole story. 

The sweep forward in tech- 
nology means the speedier build- 
ing of ships and a consequent 
reduction in the labour force 
required, not only in Britian, but 
throughout the world. AH the 
ships in the world could be re- 
placed within a few years. It is 
a problem of world dimensions 
— but it would not be a problem 
in a society based on the satis- 
faction of human needs. 


The head of Scott’s shipyard, 
only a few weeks ago, com- 
plained about not being allowed 
to build warships for South 
Africa and Spain. He made it 
known that, outside the Govern- 
ment - owned dockyards, one- 
third on the labour force em- 
ployed in shipyards was building 
naval ships. Is that not a reflec- 
tion on the kind of society we live 
in? Without war work more ship- 
yards would close down. Is this 
the basis of the “affluent” soci- 
ety? 

WE MUST FIGHT ON. 

Some of the shop stewards at 
Fairfield called for the shipyard 
to be nationalised. They must 
know that railway lines and 
coal mines are being closed down 
despite the fact that the rail - 
ways and the mines are national- 
ised. Nationalisation would not 
solve the problem. 

In present circumstances the 
workers must fight for the right 
to earn a livelihood, but we must 
never forget that none of our 
problems can be solved while 
the workers are divorced from 
the means of production. We can- 
not afford to seperate the im- 
mediate struggle from the strug- 
gle for power in the hands of 
the workers. The new society 
will be ushered in by the work- 
ers themselves. Do the shop 
stewards in the shipyards know 
that? 


Negro Clergy in Election 


Detroit, Mich. — Detroit, a 
city that runs on the wheels 
of its factories and its auto- 
mobiles, was slowly grind- 
ing to a halt with its City 
Council. The present coun- 
cil members, the primary 
election and subsequent 
polls were showing that the 
ultra - conservatives were 
taking over. The mayor, lib- 
eral though he may or may 
not be, is not all of city 
government. Other minds 
helped make decisions. And 
these conservative, biased deci- 
sions were slowing progress in 
Detroit. It was time for other 
voices and other minds to be 
heard. 

And these voices came ring- 
ing on the air, “We want repre- 
sentation.” Even as the prophets 
of old spoke out when needed, 
the voice of the church was peal- 


Two Messages from Lowndes County , Mississippi 


Thank you for your appeal for 
our Movement that appeared in 
the last issue of your paper. If 
is so true that money is a way 
of carrying on the movement. It 
Is terrible that we were so short 
that we could not get our people 
out of jail, hut here in Alabama, 
as in the many other Southern 
states, many of us are paid only 
$10, $12 or $15 a week — and 
from that we have to care for 
our families. 

If a person with ten people in 
his family earns $15 a week and 
donates 25 cents a week to the 
Movement, he really misses it. 
But this is what our people do. 
We have a good many people 
working for free in this struggle. 

We are cotinting on many 
things to happen to Lowndes 
County. We do hope that we will 
be aided, so that changes will 
come about peaceably. We have 
had a lot of unfair things happen 
to us here, and there are those 
who think that we have tried the 
nonviolent method long enough. 
They are out of patience and 
ready to try something else. 

What happens when there are 


no attorneys who will wait for 
their fees, or give us their help 
free? Where can we turn for 
help? We have made some ad- 
vances, hut too few. It is time 
that all fair-minded persons real- 
ized the truth, and joined hands 
for the betterment of all Amer- 
ica and the so-called free world. 
Thank you again for your help. 

Lillian S. McGill 
Alabama 


Send Aid s 

The Lowndes County Chris- 
tian Movement for Human 
Rights is working together 
with SNCC, against great odds, 
to register Negro voters in 
Alabama. In Detroit, a group 
of former-AIabamians have or- 
ganized as a Detroit Chapter 
to help the Lowndes County 
Movement, and will sponsor a 
dance on Dec. 11 to raise funds. 
Tickets are $1.50 and may be 
obtained from Mrs. I. Rudolph, 
5577 Vancouver, Detroit 
(898- 8495) 

Contributions can be sent 
directly to Alabama by writing 
to: Lillian S. McGill, Lowndes 
County Christian Movement 
for Human Rights Box No. 25, 
Whitehall, Ala. 


LOWNDES COUNTY, Ala, 
— When the architects of our 
republic wrote the magnifi- 
cent words of the Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of 
Independence, they were 
signing a promissory note to 
which every American was to 
fall heir. This note was a 
promise that all men would 
be guaranteed the inalien- 
able rights of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

It is obvious that America has 
defaulted on this promissory note 
insofar as her citizens of color 
are concerned. Instead of honor- 
ing this sacred obligation, Amer- 
ica has given the Negro people 
a bad check — a check which 
has come back marked “insuffi- 
cient funds.” 

But we refuse to believe that 
the bank of justice is bankrupt. 
We refuse to believe that there 
are insufficient funds in the great 
vaults of opportunity of this na- 
tion. So we are working to cash 
this check that will give us upon 
demand the riches of freedom 
and the security of justice. Now 
is the time to make real the 
promises of Democracy ... 

We must forever conduct our 


struggle on the high plane of dig- 
nity and discipline. We must rise 
to meet physical force with soul 
force. The marvelous new mili- 
tancy which has engulfed the 
Negro community must not lead 
us to a distrust of all white peo- 
ple, for many of our white broth- 
ers, as evidenced by their pres- 
ence in Lowndes County, have 
come to realize that their desti- 
ny is tied np with our destiny, 
and their freedom is bound to our 
freedom ... 

There are those who are asking 
“When will you be satisfied?” 
We can never be satisfied as long 
as the Negro is the victim of the 
horrors of police brutality; as 
long as our bodies, heavy with 
the fatigue of travel, cannot gain 
lodging in the motels of the high- 
ways and the hotels of the cities. 

We are not satisfied and we 
will not be satisfied until justice 
rolls down like water and right- 
eousness like a mighty stream 
... until the day that the state 
of Alabama — whose governor’s 
lips are now dripping with the 
words of “interposition” and 
“nullification” — will be a place 
where little black boys and black 
girls will be able to join hands 
with little white boys and white 
girls and walk together as sisters 
and brothers. 


ing forth the needed message 
for the hour, “Four and no 
more.” A threat or only words, 
whatever they might have been, 
the intent was dear. We need 
nine qualified Councilmen, and 
four of them should be Negroes. 
NO NEGRO 
REPRESENTATION 
Detroit, which had over 30% 
Negro population, had no repre- 
sentation in the top positions of 
government. And on the City 
Council were those who wanted 
to keep the Negro oppressed and 
subject to police brutality. Yes, 
there were liberals on the Coun- 
cil, but they were usually over- 
ruled and overcome by the con- 
servatives, especially those who 
had the support of the Greater 
Detroit Homeowners’ Council. 
Even organized labor had en- 
dorsed one who in former years 
had led a vicious attack on Ne- 
gro areas of the city by police. 

Negroes had been fair in the 
primary and had voted for white 
and Negro liberals, but many 
whites had “plunked,” voting 
only for whites. The message of 
the Interdenominational Minis- 
terial Alliance (IMA), strong 
though it may have been, struck 
home. The churches rallied, with 
leading churchmen on all the 
news media extending invita- 
tions to Negro candidates to 
speak to their congregations and 
encouraging their congregations 
to vote for all the qualified can- 
didates, not just white can- 
didates. Even organized labor 
was getting on the bandwagon, 
although a little late, 

BIGOT APPEAL 
Of course the conservatives 
were rallying their forces to 
combat this. Their champion, 
and incumbent on the City Coun- 
cil, wrote to all the white Pro- 
testant ministers of the city 
stating his position as the only 
white Protestant on the Council. 
And the black racists had a field 
day. ’ 

Nevertheless, Nov. 2 proved 
that the people were stirred in 
their thinking. Two incumbent 
conservatives were defeated, one 
elected conservative did not re- 
ceive as many votes as the polls 
had predicted, and one Negro 
was elected with more vote* 
than the polls predicted. It was 
not all that was desired, but the 
way was opened. 
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Grape Strikers Face Police Harassment 


By Bob Solodow 

DELANO, Calif. — There 
are two things that have 
made the grape strike effec- 
tive so far, both of which the 
growers are trying to stop: 
(1) we were able to get peo- 
ple out of the field by show- 
ing up with a mass of pickets 
and (2) the pickets were able 
to make a lot of noise shout- 
ing “Huelga” (strike), talk- 
ing to the individual workers 
and letting them know what 
was happening. 

These were our two major 
weapons. The first was taken 
away when many of the growers 
began getting injunctions which 
limited us to no more than five 
pickets at any one location at 
their ranch. As for the second, 
they were able to bring pressure 
on the various county sheriffs’ 
departments, and in Kern Coun- 
ty, began telling us that there 
were circumstances under which 
we could no longer shout to the 
workers in the fields. In some 
Instances we couldn’t even talk 
to them, and in some really 
absurd cases couldn't even talk 
to each other on the picket line. 
“DISTURBING THE PEACE” 

They said that many of the 
growers, and some of the workers, 


(Interview with Cesar Chavez, 
head of National Farm Workers 
Association.) 

* * * 

DELANO, Calif. — We 
would like the people to 
know the strike is still on. It 
may be one of the largest 
strikes in agriculture, if it is 
not that now. We also want 
them to know that in order 
to maintain the strike we 
heed the support of every 
person who has a desire to 
help those who are under- 
privileged. 

We have decided to make a 
stand here. Because of this we 
hope that someday we will be 
able to bring to the farm workers 
that which they have not had 
since the beginning of agricul- 
ture in California — dignity and 
respect and a living wage. 
INTERRACIAL COOPERATION 

This is a unique strike in many 
ways. Our movement is non-vio- 
lent, and we are very pleased 
with the outcome of our first ex- 
periment. For the first time in 
agriculture two unions are co- 
operating to get the job done. 
But perhaps the most significant 
thing is that there are no less 
than five racial groups involved 
in the strike (Filipinos, Mexican- 
Americans, Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans and Caucasians) and they 
are cooperating with one another. 

Usually agricultural strikes 
tend to last from one week to 
three weeks at the most. Some, 
how we have been able to hang 
on for going on into our seventh 
week. Although we are having 
our problems we will continue 
to strike the grape growers right 
on through harvesting. Then into 
pruning, then into the other op- 
erations which come after, and 
perhaps into the next harvesting. 
THE SCAB PROBLEM 

Scabbing, of course, is the 
problem right now, and there has 
been a pattern to it. When the 
strike began most of the local 
labor force went out on strike. 
Immediately we were assaulted 
with, a lot of scabs from else- 
where and we were able to get 
rid of them in about a week or 
so. Subsequently we have had 
about four other assaults. That 
is, four major recruiting attempts 


had filed complaints that we 
were disturbing the peace — 
which is an interesting concept 
in the middle of a grape vine- 
yard. They had not acted on this, 
we were told, because they felt 
that we had the right to “ad- 
vertise” our strike. But they felt 
that now that all of the people 
knew about the strike, anybody 
who was coming into the fields 
wanted to work, and that we 
would be interfering with the 
harvest. Thus they would in fu- 
ture prosecute us for disturbing 
the peace, except where the 
sheriff in charge permitted us to 
talk to workers. 

One Sunday we were going to 
read to the workers in the field, 
almost all of whom spoke Eng- 
lish, Jack London’s definition of 
a strike breaker which had ap- 
peared in EL MALCRIADO. The 
sergeant refused to allow it be- 
cause he said he found it offen- 
sive. 

David Havins, a minister and 
a member of the Migrant Min- 
istry, challenged this ruling on 
the part of the sergeant. Rever- 
end Havins read the entire de- 
finition from El Malcriado and 
was arrested on the spot. He was 
charged with disturbing the 
peace. His bail was set at $56 
and he was released the next 


have been carried on by the 
growers. 

During the first four assaults 
we were not hampered with any 
of the restrictions that we face 
now. The restictions which 1 am 
referring to are restrictions im- 
posed by the courts on picketing, 
especially those injunctions 
where we are limited to only 
five pickets per location. 

The pressure on our pickets 
by law enforcement agencies has 
also been more severe now than 
it was in the beginning. All this 
is rendering our picketing less 
effective. 

Although we have scabs there 
are certain things to consider. 
One is that the scabs are inex- 
perienced. Secondly, is that the 
scabs seem to be rotating quite 
a bit among themselves. They are 
not the same scabs from week 
to week. Thirdly, many are leav- 
ing once they see that the strike 
is on. Still others will be leaving 
as soon as the weather gets a 
little colder. If we have some 
rain a good many will be leaving. 
TRY TO DIVIDE WORKERS 

But we are now faced with the 
growers using one group against 
the other. We are finding more 
Negroes in the field, something 
that we were not faced with in 
the beginning. There will be 
some restraint on our part in 
trying not to be too aggressive 
for fear that it will be interpret- 
ed as trying to blame one race 
for breaking the strike. 

On the other hand black, white 
or in between, they are still 
scabs. And that is something we 
have to consider. It is unfortu- 
nate that they are here. I would 
rather have them all be Mexican- 
American or Filipino scabs, be- 
cause then we would feel a lot 
freer to go ahead and harass the 
hell out of them. 


HELP GRAPE STRIKERS 
Pressures are increasing 
to break the grape strike, 
the biggest agriculture 
strike in modem history. 
Help the strikers and their 
families win victory by 
sending food, clothing and 
money to: 

Farm Workers Association 
Box 894 

Delano, California 


day. This issue of course has not 
been settled, and it won’t be un- 
til Rev. Havins’ trial. 

SHOUT “HUELGA” 

The next day about l6 minis- 
ters, about 15 to 20 local women 
and many local men — a total of 
about 44 people — went out to 
the fields. They lined up carry- 
ing “Huelga” (Strike) signs. We 
just shouted one word repeated- 
ly, “Huelga.” The sheriffs came 
by, noted all of this, took pic- 
tures of us. They did not tell 
us to stop; they just went into 
the fields and recorded what we 
sounded like from in there. 

Pretty soon about five or six 
police ears and the paddy wagon 
arrived. 

The sergeant came over and 
spoke to me and the two other 
co-captains of the line that 
day. He told us that we were 
shouting and that we would have 
to leave. He said that he was 
declaring all of this an unlawful 
assembly. 

We asked on what grounds he 
was doing this. We also asked if 
there was an injunction at this 
particular field. We knew there 
was none but we asked him any- 
way. 

He said that he didn’t know 
if there was an injunction, but 
he was declaring this an unlaw- 
ful assembly anyway and that we 
would have to disperse. He then 
walked away, went to bis car, 
got out a paper of some kind 
and read it to us. It was an 
order to disperse. It was then 
translated into Spanish. 

Then he came back across the 
road and again asked us to dis- 
perse. We asked again on what 
grounds was this an unlawful 
assembly in his opinion. He re- 
fused to tell us and we were all 
arrested. 

CRAMMED INTO 
PADDY WAGON 

We were taken to the Sheriff’s 
Facility in Bakersfield. Almost 
all of us were crammed into the 
paddy wagon, men and women 
together. There was no ventila- 
tion and most of the people had 
to stand. 

We were in jail Tuesday, and 
arraigned in Delano Justice 
Court Wednesday morning. The 
charge against all of the defend- 
ants was violation of the Califor- 
nia Penal Code Section 409, fail- 
ure to disperse from an unlaw- 
ful assembly. We were finally 
bailed out Thursday night. 

In the meantime, in Kern 
County we are obeying sheriff’s 
directives about shouting. We 
are asking on the spot what our 
rights are for the day. That is, 
if we are at a shouting field, 
whispering field, a talking field 
or a quiet field. In Tulare Coun- 
ty none of this is a problem. We 
go out and exercise our rights 
of free speech. 

The Tuesday that we were ar- 
rested Cesar Chavez was on a 
speaking tour of the Bay area. 
He announced our arrest to 2,- 
000 students at Berkeley and we 
have since gotten a lot of sup- 
port in numbers from the stu- 
dents in the Bay area. 

The support was so good that 
the next weekend about 75 stu- 
dents came down. The sheriffs 
and growers, thinking the num- 
ber might be something like 2,- 
000, decided that it would be 
best mot to pick this weekend. So 
literally .no .one .was .picking 
grapes Saturday or Sunday on , 
the strength of 75 students being 
here on the weekend to work 
with ns. 

We expect that student sup- 
port wall continue and that most 
of the students and some faculty 
who were here will be coming 
back. There was a rumor that 
there was a large massing of 
National Guardsmen near here 
should they be needed. 


Grape Strike Leader Tells 
of Gains and Battle Needs 


On the Line 


Production Line Sows Seeds 
of Rebellion in Young Worker 

By John Allison 

The auto companies, both large and small, are hiring 
many young workers, including men and women. These 
new workers are shown no mercy in the. world of work 
they learn to know as the production line. 

They are given a 90-day break- — — — ~ 


ing-in period; a book on company 
rules which are just as binding 
as the provisions of the union 
contract; a talk on safety and 
production, but mostly produc- 
tion. 

NO PROTECTION 

From the briefing room to the 
production line they go for 90 
days, days when they have abso- 
lutely no protection from the 
union and are at the complete 
mercy of the company. 

And they must cut the mus- 
tard. The strong stay on, the 
others are discharged with their 
work record damaged by the dis- 
charge to go on to the next em- 
ployer. 

This rat race goes on day after 
day. A new worker trying to get 
in enough" time to make his 
seniority is like a fox trying to 
outrun the dogs. Only these 
younger workers aren’t as smart 
as the old fox who has been 
around for a while and knows the 
tricks of the trade. 

MUST KEEP RUNNING 

So these young foxes, with 
their strength and energy, find 
out that the only way they can 
keep ahead of the dogs, their 
foremen, is to run. And they run 
and run and run, trying to keep 
up with a pace that’s impossible 
to believe sometimes. 

They are burning themselves 
up, and sometimes the heat from 
the pace singes some of the old 
foxes. The old ones know plenty 
of tricks, and always try to tell 
the younger ones about them. 
Some times they succeed, some 
times they don’t. 

What is so hard to break 
through is the fact that the young 
ones don’t have any seniority, 
they have no protection whatso- 
ever. So they can tell the old 


hand that it’s all right for him to 
tell them about these tips, but 
when the push comes to a shove, 
it’s the foreman who is king be- 
cause nobody can touch him for 
90 days. 

COMPANY PRACTICE 

And both the old and young 
ones know that it is common 
practice for the company to keep 
a new worker for as much as 89 
days — then fire him to keep him 
from getting his seniority, and 
hire a new worker and go 
through the same process again. 

The union just can’t seem to 
call off the management pack 
and keep it at bay. There are 
-'enty of union officers who 

juld like to be able to give 
every new worker protection, and 
every rank-and-file production 
worker wants this. But that 90- 
day provision is in the contract, 
and the company holds onto it 
with a death grip. And nobody 
can do anything about it. 
INHUMAN WORK 

Those who leave as well as 
those who stay say the same 
thing: that a man just wasn’t 
made to work the way he has 
to on a production line. It’s 
true, now, it has been true in 
the past, and will get worse in 
the future. 

This writer has been in many 
a strike — wildcat as well as legal 
— but never in a rebellion like 
these young workers will bring 
down upon Industry. All of the 
things are present now and more 
so, that caused the sit-down 
strikes 30 years ago. 

Unsolved grievances, safe 
working conditions, job security 
have always been problems and 
still are. But production speed- 
up is the daddy of them all, a 
great big daddy. 


Company Oppresses Workers 
In Plant Move Maneuvers 


\ Detroit, Mich. — Our plant 
is going to move away. 
They’re going to move the 
machine shop to Ohio. Gov. 
Romney’s jumping in and 
saying, “I want to keep it 
here.” Chrysler’s Townsend 
is saying they are going to 
expand and make more jobs. 
But the fact remains that 
they are moving the ma- 
chine shop out of this city. 
It’s going. Definitely. 

There are employees who 
hired in who don’t have seniority 
(you must have 90 days to have 
seniority). They started at the 
bottom of the list. As they cut 
20 people from the bottom of the 
list, they cut 20 people above 
to beginner’s rate. I have 24 
years seniority. I was cut down 
to beginners’ rate. The company 
is making this transfer. I didn’t 
ask for it. I was cut 13 cents on 
the hour, and will never get it 
back. Some lost as much as 30 
or 37 cents an hour. 

The union at Chrysler High- 
land Park was not concerned 
with the method by which they 
were eliminating a whole unit. 
They were not concerned about 
those individuals, because they 
were still on a pedestal. Now 
they’re going to eliminate the 
whole shop. 

News & Letters had an article 
when it first began: “Ghrysler 
Uses Expansion to Eliminate 
Seniority” — and to destroy other 
things. Nobody paid much at- 


tention when two or three guys 
with two or three years senior- 
ity got it. But when you started 
getting guys with 20 and 30, and 
35 years it became a cry of 
“Me? Is it me?" 

Well, if they start at the bot- 
tom of the list, it will get the 
guys at the top with the most 
seniority one day, too. Thou- 
sands of dollars were given up 
in wages alone. The company 
made a lot of money just trans- 
ferring people. 

The union wasn’t too con- 
cerned about it because the rep- 
resentatives were concerned 
about themselves. They were 
getting top rate. Certain repre- 
sentatives were transferred into 
districts where they were not 
supposed to be in order to get 
a rate to walk around. The fore- 
man says to the representatives, 
“You’re doing all right. You’re 
doing all right.” This is the cor- 
ruption. “You’re doing all right. 
What’s the matter? You want to 
go to work?” 

The union representatives in 
our day and age can justify 
anything. They ean show you 
where the company is right. You 
can go get it from the contract. 

The international and the lo- 
cal union goofed. Well, maybe 
they don’t think they goofed be- 
cause they’re still getting theirs. 
They work in ' air-conditioned 
places. They get their money. 
The way it is now, the union is 
the best thing, that management 
has ever bad going for it in the 
last decade of the last century. 
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Editorial 

Wind of Change Moves in Rhodesia 

(Continued from Page 1) 

marked a beginning which neither Smith nor Wilson can afford 
to ignore. 

Harold Wilson is confronted with the fact that the Tories 
when in power declared that independence would be granted to 
Rhodesia only if she had representative government. It is obvious 
that to grant independence on Smith’s terms would amount to the 
sanctioning of a minority dictatorship over the majority. Wilson 
can wriggle as he likes but that is the choice he is faced with. 
AFRICAN LEADERS IGNORED 

It is amazing to think that Harold Wilson accepted the proposal 
by Ian Smith to set up a Royal Commission without consulting any 
of the African leaders. He can hardly complain if some of the 
leaders are suspicious and use the word “betrayal” as some have 
already done. This was a big victory for Smith who was already 
pleased that Mr. Wilson had come all the way from Britain to see 
him. Smith has made no concession, and is not likely to make any. 

Those viewers who heard the T.V. interviews with some of 
the white settlers were shocked at some of the things that were 
said. Many of the remarks were provocative and they did not 
endear the settlers to the ordinary people of Britain. They took 
one back to the days of the old swash-buckling empire builders. 
One began to wonder if we were still in the sixties of the 20th 
cenutry. It is a good job for them that the Africans were not in 
the position to hear what was said. 

It is clear that Smith and his friends have deliberately thrown 
away any chance there might have been of cooperation with the 
African people. Genuine independence will bring the rule of Smith 
and company to an end. It could not be otherwise. 

FROM WIND TO HURRICANE 

“The wind of change” has been slow to reach Rhodesia, but 
it is coming along. It will reach hurricane level when it does. Wilson 
is Worried about it almost as much as Smith. It was Harold Mac- 
Millan, when visiting South Africa some years ago, who used that 
phrase. South Africa has withstood it up to now, but when it starts 
up in Rhodesia there is no saying where it will stop. Wilson would 
like to reduce the "wind of change” to a gentle breeze, but he will 
be as helpless as King Canute was said to be in regard to the tide. 
Public opinion in Britain wants to end the rule of Ian Smith. 
Wilson will require to watch his step. 

He must take account of opinion in other parts of the world, 
particularly in those African countries that have already won their 
independence. A sell-out to Smith will not be tolerated. 

Everyone is aware of the difficulties due to the defects of 
British rule over many years, but the African people will find 
their own way if left alone. This does not mean that they should 
be denied help, but they should be allowed to develop initiative on 
the basis of experience. The white dictatorship has already been 
there too long. 

QUEEN’S LETTER IS MEANINGLESS 

An interesting feature of the situation is the contact made by 
Harold Wilson with the Queen. He has gone to see her on three 
occasions since the Rhodesian crisis came to a head. Not since the 
days of Queen Victoria has a British monarch had so much say in 
politics. She has, of course, been dragged into it by Smith’s strong 
declaration of loyalty. Wilson carried a letter (probably written 
by himself) from the Queen to Smith who read it solemnly to his 
colleagues. Who are they all trying to kid? The Queen’s letter did 
not make the least difference in the situation. It is this sort of 
thing that reveals the shallowness of all the leading politicians. 

The British Prime Minister has made it clear that force will 
not be used to bring about a settlement in Rhodesia. His declaration 
is made at a time when force is being used in Aden where Britain 
is not wanted. The question of the reliability of British troops has 
been brought to the forefront. It is being said that British soldiers 
will not shoot “their own people.” Ex-servicemen in Smith’s Rhode- 
sia have threatened to send their medals back to Britain and to 
burn their passports. Some have spoken about their readiness to 
shoot at British soldiers. 

Would this be tolerated if it came from the working class 
movement? It brings to mind the imprisonment of Tom Mann for 
calling on soldiers not to shoot miners who were on strike. Has 
Mr. Wilson been influenced by the Rhodesian propaganda? Perhaps 
no one will use force in Rhodesia. We will see in time. 

Harold Wilson is a worried man. Whether or not, he, or any 
other British Prime Minister, will preside over another Common- 
wealth conference may be contingent on how he deals with the 
situation in Rhodesia. 

ASIAN AND AFRICAN NATIONS WATCH 

The Asian and African nations attached to the Commonwealth 
are all interested in what Mr. Wilson is doing. By giving support 
to white rule in Rhodesia — no matter how it is disguised — he could 
wreck the already shaky Commonwealth. Judging by the remarks 
of Ghana’s President Nkrumah, some of the African member 
.nations could become militarily involved over the continuance of 
white rule in Rhodesia. 

The fight for African independence must be supported. In the 
case of Rhodesia, British responsibility must end by ensuring that 
the coloured people be given full democratic rights regardless of 
what measures are necessary to attain that goal. This is not the 
time for splitting hairs. It is imperative that the Smith gang be 
thrown out of office. The African people will do it themselves in 
the course of time, but Britain owes them a debt that will never 
be paid if she leaves them under Smith’s rule. 
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THE ANTI WAR 
MOVEMENT 

The impact of the mass 
teach-in at UCLA on Nov. 13 
— in which more than 4000 
took part — transformed the 
campus from a quiet, almost 
lethargic atmosphere into a 
campus alive with debate and 
discussion. A dozen groups 
set up tables with literature 
on the Vietnam War, Civil 
Rights, Marxist -Humanism, and 
so forth. Those tables were a 
focal point for lively debate 
on a multitude of issues. To 
one who has been on the 
campus a number of years, as 
I have been, it seemed to be 
an entirely new campus. 

While Vietnam War was the 
main issue, one CORE worker 
was saying: “Vietnam is in 
Mississippi. That is what we 
should be concerned with.” He 
attracted a large group of sup- 
porters. 

The transformation of the 
campus- into a forum for dis- 
cussion of important issues 
of the day was revolutionary. 

Eugene Walker 
Los Angeles 

The B i r c h i t e thugs that 
heckled at the anti-Viet Nam 
demonstration here were small 
in number (I would say about 
50 in all compared to at least 
15,000 marching) but they were 
boisterous and out to start 
trouble. Not only did they at- 
tack the man carrying the flag 
at the head of the parade as it 
neared the rally itself but 
they got into the middle of 
the crowd with their own signs 
and held them up to disrupt 
the proceedings. 

One block away the police 
held about 20-25 of them off 
behind barricades but let them 
yell all kinds of obscenities as 
people who were leaving had 
to walk past them. 

They attacked some of the- 
people as being unclean be- 
cause they wore beards. They, 
however, exemplified their own 
clean - cut - American - boy- 
mentality by yelling such 
things as “scum” and “you 
want to go to bed with the 
Commies, baby?” to the wom- 
en passing by. 

Disgusted 
New York City 
' * * * 

You might be interested to 
know that after first predicting 
that 100,000 people would 
march in a parade here to sup- 
port the war in Vietnam, the 
number officially reported was 
only 25,000. 

In fact, one TV station re- 
ported that many observers es- 
timated it closer to 10,000 — and 
they themselves thought it 
even less than that. 

Anti-War Supporter 
New York 

* * * 

■ At the anti-war demonstra- 
tions here in the “City of 
Brotherly Love” the YAFniks 
were shouting horrible things. 
Real filth. They made you feel 
the counter-revolution is a real 
threat . . . 

There are also a lot of other 
dangerous trends in the amor- 
phous New Left and in the 
Maoist or neo-Stalinist Left. At 
the City Hall rally, only a few 
speakers, including somebody 
from one of the civil rights or- 
ganizations, spoke about do- 
mestic concerns. Others 
(Staughton Lynd among them) 
had nothing to say about what 
the war in Vietnam meant to 
the people here in America. 
It was all an attack on what 
“we” were doing to “those” 
people. And I’ll be damned if 


I accept being classed with 
the American ruling class. 

I heard Lynd at a Socialist 
Scholars Conference in New 
York this fall also, and theTe 
he said something like, “It 
may not be that the socialist 
society is the millenium, or 
that it represent a more hu- 
man society”. To me this is 
crazy. I think people like that 
call themselves socialists be- 
cause they think that what they 
call socialism (i.e. state- 
capitalism) precludes war. But 
it obviously doesn’t. In fact, it 
looks as though the more the 
so-called “socialist” countries 
of Asia become industrially de- 
veloped, the more wars there 
will be between them. The 
kind of naivite that some “so- 
cialists” seem to have about 
the “third world”, the more it 
keeps them from seeing any- 
thing. 

Student 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

My son just learned that his 
friend, who left school last 
year and joined the Army, was 
killed in Vietnam. He was 18. 

My son certainly doesn’t 
want to go. I just hope he 
doesn’t get involved with these 
groups that are springing up. 
But my neighbor said she felt 
that if the fellow who burned 
his draft card got away with 
it, all the mothers should fol- 
low through and burn their 
sons’ draft cards. -i ’ 

Electrical Worker 
New York 

GRAPE STRIKE ; 

We are entering the third 
month of our strike with 
strength and unity. We can 
make this claim in large part 
because of the help received 
from friends such as you ... 

44 of our pickets were ar- 
rested because they raised 
their voices in the battle cry, 
Iluelga (strike) . . . This is the 
biggest obstacle the growers 
have placed in our path so 
far. But we shall win. 

We will strike throughout 
the winter’s pruning and into 
next year’s harvest if there 
are no contracts signed. And 
so, at the same time we say 
“thanks,” we ask you to pass 
the word about La Causa. 

Cesar Chavez (FWA) 
Delano, Cal. 

* * * 

The local people here are 
learning that this is not just 
a problem in Delano and that 
it does not concern just the 
grape-pickers. 

I was talking to someone 
last evening who works in a 
grocery store here. He said 
that he was tor the strike in 
every way because by raising 
wages of the workers in the 
fields, the whole structure of 
wages in the valley will be 
raised. 

There are people here, not 
only in the fields, but working 
in all capacities who are earn- 
ing less than people doing the 
same work elsewhere. It seems 
clear that the structure of 
farm wages sets the structure 
of wages for the area. When 
wages are so absurdly low it 
keeps the standard, of living 
down in the entire valley. 

Worker 

Delano 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: For more on this 
important strike and infor- 
mation on where help may be 
sent to the strikers, see p. 3. 
More strikers have just been 
arrested and outside support 
is vital to “La Causa.” We 
urge our readers to help. 


SOPHISTICATED VOTING 

Voters here showed a good 
deal of sophisticated ticket 
splitting. They elected an 
ADA-backed “reform” candi- 
date for district attorney on 
the Republican ticket, and an 
incumbent city controller, 
known for exposing shady pro- 
curement contracts, on the 
Democratic ticket. Many other 
voters refused to vote for can- 
diates of either party, but just 
voted on the loan and consti- 
tutional question that were 
also on the ballot. 

Pensylvania voters approved 
by a ratio of six to one an 
amendment to the Pennsylva- 
nia Constitution that would ex- 
empt people earning less than 
a thousand dollars a year from 
paying the occupational priv- 
ilege tax. 

Observer 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

CLAUDE BROWN CRITIC 

I found the article “Students 
Reject Unreality” (Oct. issue) not 
only interesting but heartwarm- 
ing. It was good to find at least 
one teacher who feels this way. 

However, since she began with 
a quote from Claude Brown’s 
book “Manchild in the Promised 
Land” I feel that I must write a 
few words about him. 

Some time back he was inter- 
viewed on TV. The program was 
taped in the streets of Harlem 
and he says he still lives in Har- 
lem and attacked James Baldwin 
and Leroy Jones for “moving 
out.” 1 must say that at the end 
I thought less of him than I do 
of Leroy Jones — and that is 
going some. 

He has a plan. A plan to better 
living conditions in Harlem. He 
also has political ambitions. Will 
he come out now with his ideas 
for “helping” the Negro people? 
Of course not, he says, why give 
away his ideas now when he is 
going to run for elective office 
seven to eight years from now. 
Obviously another seven or eight 
years of ghetto living for the 
thousands of Harlem citizens 
means little. I might add that 
during the interview he made 
sure to put in an anti-semitic re- 
mark and would not retract it 
when the interviewer (Editor of 
Commentary) was obviously dis- 
turbed by it. 

All this, of course, does not de- 
tract from the merit of his book. 
I just feel if he doesn’t change 
his way of thinking soon we will 
have just one more opportunistic 
politician on our hands seven 
years hence. 

White Worker 
New York 

, . 

AFRICAN CONFERENCE 

The Organization of African 
Unity certainly did not take 
much of a stand on Rhodesia. 

Ghana supposedly spent 40 
million dollars for the meeting 
and it looked like a 40 million 
dollar flop. The press referred 
to the maturity of the confer- 
ence because it did not get 
excited about Rhodesia or 
Nkrumah’s proposal for an 
African - wide federated 
government. The point Is it 
did nothing. 

They deferred debate on 
on U.S. intervention in Viet- 
nam to the Afro-Asian summit 
which was supposed to be held 
In Algiers beginning Novem- 
ber 5. They all knew that this 
was not going to be held; 
When Ben Bella was over- 
thrown the Chinese did not 
pause for a second but insisted 
that the conferences be held. 
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Now that Indonesia has oc- 
cured they suddenly say that 
this is not the right time for 
the conference and they would 
not come. Everthing seems to 
be power politics and not 
human freedom. 

Intellectual 

California 

• 

ALABAMA "JUSTICE" 

The first paragraph of Mike 
Walters article in the Oct. 
issue (Blatant Injustice . . . ) 
really hits the nail on the 
head when he writes that the 
injustice in Ala. is “the pre- 
valent attitude of this nation’s 
legal system.” 

How could I have been 
fooled into thinking that At- 
torney General Katzenbach 
was a “fair” minded individual 
when he defended the Negro 
people against the slanders of 
Goldwater during the presi- 
dential election campaign? I 
was, of course, quite wrong. It 
was just to make Johnson look 
good. 

The day they aquitted Tom 
Coleman of the murder of 
Jonathan Daniels, after all that 
slanderous and phony testi- 
mony, Katzenbach was asked 
what he thought of the trial. 
He had the nerve to reply that 
you had to take into considera- 
tion the section of the country 
it took place in — “they don’t 
like outsiders” (sic) coming in 
there. 

Taken out of context or not, 
if the Attorney General of the 
U S. thinks this way, it is no 
wonder they can get away with 
murder in Hayneville, 
Alabama! 

White Mother 

Queens, New York 

* * * 

The outright acquittal of 
Mrs. Liuzzo’s murderer— with 
Alabama’s State Prosecuting 
Attorney Flowers presented as 
the “great fighter for civil 
rights” — was so horrifying, 
and the silence from the civil 
rights movement so hard to 
take, that even Rev. King’s 
statement from Paris was 
wonderful to hear. There was 
at least a sense of urgency 
in his response that he would 
come back to head new dem- 
onstrations. Yet I see nobody 
in the North taking up his call, 
and in the South the official 
leaders seem just to keep talk- 
ing. What will erupt from be- 
low, however, we have yet to 
see. 

Activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Why did they bother to go 
through with another trial 
down there in Hayneville, Ala- 
bama, when everybody knew 
they were going to let that 
white boy go? They acquitted 
the one who killed the reli- 
gious student and shot the 
Catholic priest, so they cer- 
tainly weren’t going to hang 
this one. 

They just have managed to 
get a lot of us upset. People 
are not going to keep taking 
this abuse. If they keep it up, 
there will be a lot more 
Watts’ — and it will be their 
fault. 

Negro Woman Worker 
New York 

* * * 

During the trial of Wilkins 
. for the murder of Mrs. Liuzzo, 
I asked my students to read 
the papers every day, and we 
discussed it in class. Many of 
them told me that they had 
never read a newspaper be- 
fore, hut during this trial they 
mad every word about it. 


The day after that Alabama 
jury acquitted Wilkins, the 
kids were so mad they were 
boiling. One asked me, “What’s 
wrong with our government? 
This isn’t justice,” Another 
one said, “I don’t think we 
should be in Vietnam, I think 
we should be in Alabama.” I 
couldn’t get them back to 
“routines” for two full days 
after the trial ended. 

High School Teacher 
Detroit 

THE COAL FIELDS 

Preston County, here in 
West Virginia, is notorious for 
being non-union territory. 
There are no union mines in 
the whole county. But now the 
miners at Chapel Coal Co. 
have walked off their jobs and 
begun a move to affiliate with 
the UMW. They want more 
money and better working 
conditions. 

There has been some vio- 
lence already, and tensions 
are pretty high. The company 
already has an injuction 
against “blocking the roads to 
the mine,” and it looks like 
it’s going to be a hard fight. 

Then there was a case at 
one of the biggest garages 
where they were working the 
men overtime and on Sunday, 
but not paying them time and 
a half or double-time. The 
workers called in the Labor 
Relations Board and some of 
them are going to get ' from 
$1,200 to $1,400 in back pay. 
There is a big squawk about 
that, too. 

There is also one shirt fac- 
tory in Terra Alta that just 
started up, which won’t pay 
one cent to the girls for the 
first six weeks while they are 
training them to operate the 
sewing machines. It’s disgust- 
ing to hear of the wages they 
pay. All in all, 1 think all hell 
is going to break loose in Pres- 
ton County very soon. 

. ’- f Woman Worker 

West Virginia 
* * * 

Things looked good a few 
weeks ago for the Union com- 
ing back to these parts. But 
there are dark days again for 
us now, for the scabs seemed 
to outnumber the union men. 
It looks sometimes as though 
the wheel just can’t get 
turned. I don’t get too much 
chance to get around, but 
when I do I try to make it 
count. I make one word count 
for a dozen or more. And 
sometimes I just boil over — 
that’s when things start 
moving. 

Miner’s Wife 
Hazard, Kentucky 

• 

LETTER FROM 
MISSISSIPPI 

Please send us a copy of 
The Free Speech Movement 
and the Negro Revolution for 
our Freedom Library . . . 

I enjoy News & Letters very 
much, although I sometimes 
disagree with it. A local leader 
of the Freedom Labor Union 
was especially interested in 
the California grape-pickers 
strike, reported last issue. 

There is a great deal of feel- 
ing against the Vitetnam War 
here. There is also a feeling 
that the big-name civil rights 
group have sold out. This is 
among the very poorest and 
most illiterate, who seeni 
somehow to perceive things 
clearer than the relatively 
well-educated. 

The poverty board in a 
nearby large town includes 
only two poor people. The 


director and assistant direc- 
tor, both of them already 
ivell-to-do, are getting sal- 
aries of $18,000 and $13,000 
respectively. Six members of 
;he board are also in the 
White Citizen’s Council. More 
than that number are planters 
who pay the prevailing $3 a 
day wage that causes the pov- 
erty here . . . 

Civil Rights Worker 
Mississippi 

• 

FROM OTHER LANDS 

You are doing fine and great 
work, you, the new radicals 
in the U.S. You are opening 
your peoples’ eyes, you are 
shaking up your leaders, you 
are forcing people to take part 
in a human and political 
choice and, finally, you are 
putting a new face on that 
America, which until now has 
appeared to us simply as re- 
actionary imperialism. 

Your struggle is already be- 
ing felt down here. People’s 
mentality is changing, a new 
attitude is visible, against that 
simplistic and demagogic anti- 
imperialism which says that 
all our troubles come from 
you: (if cars are expensive, 
it’s the Americans’ fault, if 
we’re poor, it’s the Ameri- 
cans’ fault, if our wealth is 
unequally distributed, it’s the 
Americans’ fault, if there is 
corruption, etc. etc it’s the 
fault of “Los Gringos.”) 

Most of this is true, but so 
over-simplified that it doesn’t 
matter. Our Left (Communist) 
doesn’t do anything, or think 
anything either. It is far be- 
neath its task. And now I am 
beginning to see a new hori- 
zon. You are doing great 

work! 

Artist 
Mexico City 
* * * 

Your article on Indonesian 
Communism by Raya Duna- 
yevskaya in the last issue in- 
terested me very much. I be- 
lieve it would be a stimulating 
analysis for the whole Japa- 
nese Left, and am going to see 

if it can be translated and 

published in one of the jour- 
nals here. 

We have also begun to 
translate and publish several 
other works by Dunayevskaya 
as a series of pamphlets for 
discussion. The first, her ana- 
lysis of “Soviet Economy and 
the Law of Value” is already 
finished. Number two will be 
her “Philosophical Essays” on 
Alienation and Marxist-Hu- 
manism. Third will be on 
“State-capitalism and Revolu- 
tion.” 

We also are translating and 
publishing “Workers Battle 
Automation” and your pam- 
phlet on the Afro-Asian Revo- 
lutions, as time and money 
permit. It is an excellent time 
for us to spread the philosophy 
of Marxist- Humanism. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Japan 

, # * * 

We have an Archives of 
Working class History in the 
Institute of Modern and Con- 
temporary History at Genoa 
University and would like to 
include in it copies of your 
paper, and if possible, copies 
of your past issues. We would 
also appreciate copies of 
everything you have publish- 
ed concerned with the work- 
ers’ and Negroes’ struggles in 
your country. Thank you for 
your help. 

Professor, 

. - ■ Italy 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Chairman 
National Editorial Board 

Indonesian Communism: A Case of 
World Communism’s Decomposition 

ED. NOTE: The following is the second and concluding install- 
ment of Raya Dunayevskaya’s analysis of the collapse of the Indone- 
sian Communist Party. The footnotes at the end of the article include 
those for Part I, which appeared last month , as well as those for 
Part II below.) 

PART II 

AGAINST THE PROLETARIAT 

WITH THE “PROGRESSIVE” ELEMENTS 

Aidit’s conception of “left” politics is that which gives the 
widest room for maneuverability to the Communist Party thirsting 
for power. In 1953 when PKI backed the strongly nationalist 
Sasroamijojo cabinet, it not only saddled the SOBSI (central trade 
union federation) with a no-strike pledge, but it actually expelled 
Tan Ling Djie, a party functionary and general secretary of SOBSI’s 
largest affiliated trade union, the Plantation Workers’ Union, for 
his opposition to the no-strike pledge. A decade later, when the 
PKI became Peking’s strongest backer, Aidit maintained that “the 
proletariat plus revisionism constitute a mighty strength of the 
bourgeoisie.” Not that Aidit was in a hurry to overthrow the Indo- 
nesian bourgeoisie. On the contrary. So long as the bourgeoisie 
was “national” and “patriotic” it was welcomed into the NASAKOM. 

Indeed the “progressive” elements included also the rich peas- 
antry who, though they exploit those to whom they lease their land, 
and are usurers besides, do perform “some” work and “can also 
help the struggle against imperialism.” This, despite the fact that 
none described better the actual conditions of the poor peasants: 
“The Indonesian peasants, who comprise 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion, are still in a position of slavery, living a poverty-stricken and 
backward life under the oppression of the landlords and usurers. . . . 
The non-participation of the peasants means the non-participation 
of the majority of the Indonesian people, and this is a very great 
weakness in our united national front . . . Because of this, the 
primary task of the Communists is to . . . eliminate the survivals 
of feudalism, to develop the anti-feudal agrarian revolution. . . 

Lest any one take this agrarian revolution seriously, however, 
our expert in doubletalk once again reiterated that one must “first” 
oppose the “five devils,” and “above that,” . . . “the world devil." 
Meanwhile, and for a long while to come, even into the “People’s 
Democratic Government”: “The lands and other property of the rich 
peasants do not come under confiscation; the lands and other 
property of the middle peasants will be protected by the govern- 
ment.” (6). 

Only those who have short memories and have conveniently 
forgotten that this was the road also of Mao to power can possibly 
think that Aidit will be expelled, and especially so by those fire- 
breathing Chinese “revolutionaries.” The truth is that ever since 
Stalin’s rise to power and the transformation of the young workers’ 
state of Russia into its opposite — a state-capitalist society — Com- 
munism has been a euphemism for a new stage of capitalistic state- 
power. 

With his concept of the “bloc of four classes,” Stalin helped 
kill the 1925-27 Chinese Revolution. Mao, who never knew much 
about genuine Marxism, took over this Stalinist legacy, adding a 
perversion of his own: where Lenin laid the theoretical and practical 
basis for an alliance of the revolutionary proletariat of Russia In 
particular and Europe in general with the revolutionary nationalist 
and peasant forces in the “East,” Mao raised the guerrilla army 
to such primacy that he shattered to smithereens the alliance of 
proletariat and peasantry, and, in the process, debased international- 
ism to racism. 

It is this racism which has won Mao not only Aidit but Sukarno, 
who, during World War II, saw nothing wrong in collaborating 
with the Japanese when they occupied what was then the Dutch 
East Indies, and, tomorrow, may see nothing wrong in choosing to 
side with his army against Mao. The overriding truth about Maoism, 
however, is that it itself is the consequence, not the cause, of the 
decomposition of world communism into its national component 
parts. What began with Stalin when he christened his nationalism 
“socialism in one ebuntry” reached a new low with “Mao’s Thought,” 
which anoints racism and wars as internationalism and revolution. 

Aidit’s “original” contribution to this debasement was the cyni- 
cism evident in his use of the word, “proximity,” when he first 
explained why he chose the Peking side in the Sino-Soviet conflict. 
What Aidit wants, above all else, is state power. What he distrusts, 
above all else, is revolution, masses in motion, spontaneity that he 
neither can anticipate nor control. The class collaborationism this 
opportunist indulged in in Indonesia has made Khrushchev’s goulash 
Communism look very nearly Marxist. Since, however, the one and 
only criterion Mao uses is whether the party in question follows 
his foreign policy — anti-Americanism and anti-revisionism being its 
two poles — Aidit was pictured as a sterling revolutionary and Presi- 
dent Sukarno ak “an anti-imperialist fighter” who was very nearly 
a Marxist. The Peking Review of June 4 put it all in bold headlines: 
“Great Victories of Indonesian C.P.’s Marxist-Leninist Line.” 

WHAT PRICE “INTEGRATION” 

The tragi-comic aspects of “integration,” of ‘boring from with- 
in,” is seen nowhere more clearly than in asking Sukarno to estab- 
lish a “people’s militia” and also introducing “political commissars” 
into the army! Once, however, you eliminate the comic aspects of 
trying to get the fruits of power without the necessary revolution, 
the tragedy is unrelieved, totally encompassing the whole of this 
nation of 100 million that has fought and won its independence 
from Dutch imperialism only to exude from within itself a gan- 
grenous combination of strident nationalism and unprincipled 
national-Peking Communism. 

Here was but yesterday the largest mass Communist Party 
anywhere in the non-Communist world, and second only to Peking 
and Moscow where Communism is the state-power and you belong 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Humanism: Rennaisance and Marxian 


Threaten to Draft Anti-War 
Students Who Demonstrate 


By Eugene Walker 

“Socialist Humanism is no 
longer the concern of a 
few dispersed intellectuals,” 
writes Dr. Erich Fromm in 
his introduction to the un- 
usual international sym- 
posium that combines the 
writings from East and 
West, Socialist and Chris- 
tian, “but a movement to 
be found throughout the 
world, developing independ- 
ently in different coun- 
tries.” This, in a nutshell, is 
the reason for the appear- 
ance of this volume of 
thirty-five essays. (See ad, 
below.) 

The youth in America that 
have involved themselves in the 
Negro struggle for freedom, or 
in the poor whites’ struggle in 
Appalachia, or in their own 
more affluent, but alienated ex- 
istence as students, and tried to 
find a more meaningful life both 
in these struggles and in anti- 
war activities, will welcome 
this work as it responds to their 
own search for a different type 
of society, a new humanism. 

It is impossible in a single 
review to deal with all of the 
essays in this symposium. More- 
over, they are of uneven calibre 
and importance. The five sec- 
tions into which it is divided — 
On Humanism, On Man, On Free- 
dom, On Alienation, On Prac- 
tice — indicates some of the 
problems, but by no means all. 
I would like to select for anal- 
ysis those I consider the most 
significant both from those with 
whose views I agree and those 
with whom I disagree. 

VEJKO KORAC, YUGOSLAVIA 

With very few exceptions, the 
main deficiency of these essays 
is their abstractness. Thus, a 
writer like Vejko Korac, a 
Yugoslavian, fails to relate what 
he writes to the conditions in 
his country, but he writes 
beautifully when it concerns his 
attack on those who would make 
a vulgar materialist out of Marx. 
He shows that Marx “examines 
man in history itself and asserts 
that ‘the whole of what is called 
world history is nothing but the 
creation of man by human labor.’ 
Thus, man is not the worker of 
‘higher’ powers (no matter how 
such powers must be conceived), 
nor is his being determined once 
and for all. Creating history he 
creates himself, creating him- 
self he creates history ...” 

And again: “Freedom of 
human personality, for Marx, is 
not an empty abstraction, nor 
is it merely a youthful dream, 
as his conservative detractors 
would like to maintain. In 
Capital he says clearly that free- 
dom in social relations lies with 
freely associated men . . .” 

The question Is: are men 
“freely associated” in Yugosla- 
via? Did the break from Com- 
munist Russia mean a return to 
tiie true Humanism of Marx, or 


only national independence? Mr. 
Korac does not even raise the 
question, much less answer it. 

EUGENE KAMENKA, 
AUSTRALIA 

Or, take Eugene Kamenka of 
Australia, a “Western” man. His 
concern is mainly ethical, and he 
is most persuasive, when he con- 
trasts Marx’s concept of commu- 
nism to that which calls itself 
communism today: “Least of all 
did Marx see communism as a 
form of state socialism in which 
governmental or ‘representative’ 
power and authority replaced 
individual power and authority 
over men ... In his own life, 
would find that true and ulti- 
mate freedom which is the nec- 
essary destiny of man . . . Man 
would become praxis — the sub- 
ject and not the object of 
history.” 

But is man “the subject and 
not the object of history” in Aus- 
tralia, or, for that matter, any 
other part of the Western world? 
The fact that the “West,” as 
contrasted to the “East,” does 
not claim to base itself on Marx 
is no answer because, theoreti- 
cally, democracy too claimed 
that man, not things, would rule 
the world. Kamenka’s need to 
resort to “ethics” when the need 
is to grapple with what is, flows 
from his failure to relate ideas 
to reality. 

WHERE IS THE REALITY? 

In this day of falsehoods, 
claims and counter-claims, of 
confusion unbounded on the 
question of Communism as if 
that were Marxism, it is certain- 
ly good to have Marxism re- 
stored to its genuine humanist 
origins and Fromm is to be con- 
gratulated for gathering these 
scholars together in a single vol- 
ume. But, for myself, I cannot 
help feel uneasy about the fail- 
ure to deal with concrete issues, 
or, when dealt with, (except in 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s essay to 
which I’ll come later) to then 
have the concrete issues unrelat- 
ed, seriously, comprehensively, 
to theory. Thus, Norman Thomas 
does deal with present-day Amer- 
ica, but his essay could hardly 
be called a theoretical contribu- 
tion, though it is a political one. 

There is one other contribu- 
tion by a Yugoslavian — Danilo 
Pejovic — that is concrete, but 
it is not about his own country, 
but that of China. It is good that 
he goes hammer and tongs at 
the Chinese vulgarisations of 
Marxism. It would have been bet- 
ter still if he considered his na- 
tive land, or, when criticizing 
Russia, did not leave the criti- 
cism only as it relates to Yugo- 
slav independence, but rather as 
both relate to Marxism, or, more 
correctly, its transformation into 
opposite in Communist hands. 
Iring Fetscher of West Germany 
does deal more concretely with 
Communism, and more profound- 
ly with Hegel, but, again, does 
not relate it to his country. 

It goes without saying that 
abstractness, though of a more 


“divine” nature, characterizes 
the religious writers Oscar 
Schatz and Ernst Florian Winter 
in their essay, “Alienation, Marx- 
ism and Humanism (A Christian 
Viewpoint).” I wish that Umber- 
to Cerroni had not used frag- 
ments of Marx’s ideas for his 
own use, especially when his gen- 
eralization is as penetrating as 
this: “it (socialist humanism) 
should also be liberated from the 
abstractionism of the old dog- 
matic rationalism and from the 
merely utopian characteristics 
of social projections. The one, 
in fact, reduces the empirical 
prison of things, while the other 
confirms man in his present 
social conditions." 

TODAY’S FREEDOM 
STRUGGLES 

Only Raya Dnnayevskaya 
seems never to separate the uni- 
versal from the concrete, his- 
tory from the present, compre- 
hensiveness from any single ele- 
ment either in Marx or in her 
view of our world today, politi- 
cal or philosophic. Her essay, 
“Marx’s Humanism T o d a y,” 
roots Marx’s universals of free- 
dom and socialism in the free- 
dom struggles of today: “The 
Freedom movement of the Ne- 
groes, on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, the 1962 missile 
crisis over Cuba, which made 
real the nuclear threat have 
helped to rekindle the debate (on 
Humanism). In his own way, the 
scholar too must grapple with 
the inner identity of the Marx- 
ian economic, political, sociologi- 
cal, scientific and philosophic 
categories . . . Let us not debase 
freedom of thought to the point 
where it is no more than the 
other side of the coin of thought 
control.” 

The last sentence is an at- 
tack on the manner in which 
American universities teach 
“Marxism-Leninism” as propa- 
ganda in the very same maimer 
as Russion or Chinese univers- 
ities teach courses both on “the 
West” and on Marxists who op- 
pose the Communist interpreta- 
tion, or misinterpretation. 

Dunayevskaya opposes both 
private capitalism, as in the 
United States, or state capital- 
ism, as in Russia or China. 
Moreover, the opposition is not 
only political but on the solid 
philosophic basis of the Human- 
ism of Marxism as it developed 
from his early essays through 
Capital as well as in Marx’s 
activities, whether on the side 
of the North in the Civil War 
here, or in the creation of the 
First International in England, 
or in the Paris Commune in 
France. 

REUNION OF THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 

Insofar as our epoch is con- 
cerned, she evidently considers 
the point of reunion of theory 
and practice to have been the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1956 
which, she maintains, ✓“trans- 
formed Marx’s humanism from 
an academic debate to a ques- 
tion of life and death. Interest 
in it intensified the following 
year when the Hundred Flow- 
ers blossomed briefly in China 
before the totalitarian state 
caused them to wither abruptly. 
From 1958 to 1961 the African 
revolutions gave proof to a new, 
third world, whose underlying 
philosophy, again, was human- 
ism.” 

We highly recommend Socialist 
Humanism not only for the 
unique contribution it makes to- 
wards grappling with ideas so 
quintessential in our age (which 
has correctly been characterized 
as an age for the struggle for 
the minds of man), but because 
we hope it will first start a dia- 
logue in which you, the readers, 
will make yonr contributions. 
Our pages remain open to all. 


LOS ANGELES, Cal.— In 
response to a genuine anti- 
war feeling on the part of 
many college students vari- 
ous government officials 
have been using draft laws 
to threaten the demonstra- 
tors. 

A resolution has been intro- 
duced into the Wisconsin State 
Senate to expel 10 University of 
Wisconsin students who took part 
in anti-war demonstrations. 

At the University of Michigan, 
students arrested during a sit-in 
at a draft board were not only 
fined and given 10-day jail sen- 
tences, but threatened with loss 
of their student deferments and 
induction into the armed forces. 
The director of the state selective 
service system believes the sit-in 

Rusk Rejects 
Questioning 
By Students 

By MIKE WALTERS 

Baltimore, Md. — It did not 
appear to be much of a de- 
mand. Just a simple request 
for a question -and -answer 
period following Secretary 
of State Rusk’s recent speech 
at John Hopkins. Yet it 
struck at the fabric of the 
power elite. They don’t give 
speeches in order to receive 
a response. Their motivation 
is only to stimulate the 
proper response. The college 
lecture platform thus becomes 
another propaganda weapon of 
our military - industral complex 
that dominates this society. 

Included in the gimmick was 
a special hour-long seminar with 
foreign policy graduate students. 
Only the students that saw the 
world situation in the proper per- 
spective were invited. There 
would be a dialogue that pos- 
esses the stench of totalitarian- 
ism.. This is the fake dialogue 
in which, although it is actually 
a monologue, the participants are 
manipulated into believing that 
their attitudes shape policy. 
This mode of using the intel- 
ligentsia in spite of Itself has 
been perfected by the Bundy- 
Rusk axis. 

SDS ASKS FOR REAL DEBATE 

The Hopkins Students tor a 
Democratic Society accurately 
analyzed this procedure and chal- 
lenged Rusk to a real debate. He 
attempted to barter off their de- 
mand by inviting two members 
of SDS to the seminar. A con- 
frontation was thus conducted 
that displayed the true nature of 
the Administration’s style. 

First of all, since SDS con- 
siders itself a democratic or- 
ganization, it selected its own 
delegates to the seminar instead 
of accepting the designated rep- 
resentatives. When the SDS 
members arrived at the seminar 
they also brought a tape recorder 
with them. They were told that 
they couldn’t bring it in with 
them. Furthermore, there was 
an objection to carrying their 
notebooks with them. Finally, 
they were warned that the semi- 
nar had to be completely secret. 
They refused to attend. The PR 
man for the State Department 
claimed that in this way Mr. 
Rusk could be more “honest.” At 
that point he corrected himself 
and said he meant “candor”. 

Hie SDS members boycotted 
the seminar on the basis of their 
comittment to democratic pro- 
cedures. The American Estab- 
lishment is discovering on the 
campuses of this nation that 
there are areas of American so- 
ciety that demand intellectual in- 
tegrity and will not be bought 
out by a VIP badge. 


violates the University Military 
Training and Service Act. It was 
a “draftable” offense and the 
students “could be declared de- 
linquent, have their status 
changed to 1-A and be ordered 
for immediate induction Into the 
armed forces.” 

At the University of California 
at Berkley the students were re- 
fused the right to have an anti- 
war march through Oakland and 
were met by several hundred 
billy-club armed police at the 
boundary between Oakland and 
Berkeley last Oct. 15. A second 
march is now planned for Nov. 
20th. Meanwhile, in response to 
these plans many government of- 
ficials, local to state, are de- 
manding that University officials 
not allow another march to be 
started on campus. The word 
treason is being batted around 
like a tennis ball. 

The Chancellor has as yet not 
make known his decision, but has 
indicated that if city permits are 
not given for the march he will 
not let it start at the University. 
In other words he seems to be 
trying to take away What the 
Free Speech Movement fought 
for and won — the right to mount 
demonstrations on campus which 
may be declared “illegal” off 
campus. 

These responses, coupled with 
the federal government’s re- 
sponse from the President on 
down, make one wonder how 
much dissent the government 
will allow on the Vietnam War. 

New Union Shows 
Old Type Leaders 

Philadelphia, Pa.— There was a 
lot of hope last February when 
the Philadelphia Federation of 
Teachers won a representational 
election tor the city’s public 
school teachers against a “com- 
pany-union” teachers’ associa- 
tion. The Federation, an AFL- 
CIO affiliate, promised to end the 
autocratic control of the prin- 
cipal and the central administra- 
tion, to do away with bureau- 
cratic narrow-mindedness, petti- 
ness, and interference with teach- 
ing. 

The union promised to better 
teaching conditions generally and 
to modify racial, religious, and 
ethnic discrimination, A prime 
factor in the PFT victory was 
the vocal support of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, who commands a 
great deal of respect among the 
city’s Negro teachers. 

Unfortunately, the union’s lead- 
ership has as much contempt for 
the rank and file teachers as the 
union bureaucracies in many 
other occupational fields. The 
leaders feel that Iitttle worth- 
while can coiiie from the ordi- 
nary teacher. 

Demands to he presented at 
contract negotiations with the 
school board were formulated by 
the leadership clique and then 
put before the teachers for ap- 
proval in a most undemocratic 
manner. The local president, John 
Ryan, read proposals which were 
also flashed on a screen. He 
then asked for discussion, but 
he hardly gave dissenters a 
chance to think about the newly 
presented proposals before he 
was asking for approval. 

A few half-heatred ayes were 
taken as approval in the face of 
just as many nays. Questioners 
who got the floor were given un- 
satisfactory answers by Ryan. 
When many teachers dissented at 
once, they had power to change 
things. (At least one division of 
the house forced junking of a 
prepackaged proposal and the 
adoption of one composed from 
the floor) 

The union has not fulfilled its 
promise since February, but 
some things, such as class size, 
seem to be improving. 
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Bogalusa: the Terror and Rewards 

Part III 


BOGALUSA, La. — The 
children, the cliche tells us, 
represent the hope of the fu- 
ture: This is as true in Boga- 
lusa as elsewhere. As a 
CORE worker in Bogalusa 
last summer, I became ac- 
quainted with many children 
whose parents I never met. I 
cpuld only guess why they 
seemingly never took an 
open part in the civil rights 
activities to which they sent 
their children so faithfully. 
-Bright, well-mannered children 
came day after day, shining 
clean in the heat and dust, with 
neatly combed hair and careful- 
ly ironed clothes. Most had 
smiles on their faces, and were 
eager and cooperative, whether 
the scheduled activity was a 
French class in the Freedom 
School or a long march in the 
midday sun. 

FAMILIES JOIN IN 

Other parents came with their 
children, or were involved in 
parallel activities. Sometimes 
whole families sacrificed vir- 
tually all their spare time and 
resources, not to mention risking 
their lives, for a future of “free- 
dom”. I tested restaurants one 
day with a teen-age girl whose 
father was a Deacon for Defense, 
and was the driver of the car 
transporting our goup. 

Children are the backbone for 
many a picket line. Some that 
I saw wore shabby or outgrown 
clothing, but almost without ex- 
ception they were quiet and well- 
disciplincd. They walked pa- 
tiently back and forth for an In- 
terminable two hours or more 
while the temperature hung in 
the upper nineties. This might be 
followed by an occasional reward 
of a bottle of pop or a meal, but 


more often by no material re- 
ward at all. 

In the past, the only real hope 
for the future of a Negro child 
bora in Bogalusa seemed to lie 
in escape, the sooner the better. 
And indeed many do leave as 
soon as possible, with or without 
a high school diploma — that 
questionable document signed by 
the “director of Negro Educa- 
tion.” 

NEED NO OUTSIDE 
EGITATORS 

Others marry and start fami- 
lies, meanwhile carrying on as 
best they can. The struggle 
needs no “outside agitators” to 
spur them to action. They con- 
sider themselves free Americans, 
fighting against oppression, but 
in no way inferior to their op- 
pressors. They are trying to face 
hatred and cruelty without al- 
lowing themselves to become em- 
bittered ;to resist brutality while 
not becoming brutalized. The 
leaders of the Negro community 
in Bogalusa are making no at- 
tempt to imitate the Klan groups 
or the Citizens Councils. 


BOGALUSA, La. — Police 
in Bogalusa, La., had already 
arrested 75 persons on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 20; that night 
they charged into the Negro 
section of town after a pro- 
test meeting and heat, club- 
bed, and kicked any Negro 
who happened to be in the 
area, arresting 20 additional per- 
sons. This was the charge level- 
ed by CORE Southern Director 


There is no possible way for 
Negro parents to build a decent 
society for their children without 
subtracting from the power 
which many white citizens with a 
“master race” complex still hold 
In a death grip. The problem is 
to persuade them to relax this 
hold, preferably without blood- 
shed. Almost always the blood- 
shed has been initiated by the 
white masters against their Ne- 
gro victims. Improvements in 
the “system” have been excru- 
ciatingly slow and prone to heart- 
breaking reversals, except when 
constant heavy pressure can be 
maintained. 

And so the struggle continues 
for human dignity and equal op- 
portunity. The white “masters” 
are not about to give up any sig- 
nificant part of what they con- 
sider to be their God-given pow- 
er and privilege unless they are 
forced to by law or some other 
form of no-nonsense persuasion. 
Parents of the coining generation 
of Negro children are equally 
determined that their future shall 
not be sacrificed. 


Richard Haley at Bogalusa and 
Washington Parish (county) law 
officers following what he called 
a “night of terror in typical Bo- 
galusa style.” 

“They ran wild,” said Haley, 
who reported that police dogs 
were let off their leashes, that 
officers pulled Negroes from cars 
that were simply passing through 
the neighborhood, that in several 
cases officers beat Negroes in* 
' side places of business, and that 
one officer fired shots at a fleeing 
| Negro youth. 

Haley’s charges are especially 
serious in view of a federal court 
■ order issued in July, and still in 
effect, ordering police and sher- 
iffs deputies to protect Negroes 
and civil rights workers, to al- 
low them full exercise of their 
rights and to refrain from using 
any form of brutality, 

“There is no doubt in our mind 
that the officers violated the 
court order,” Haley stated and 
added, “our lawyers have col- 
lected a stack of signed state- 
ments to prove our charges.” 
The U.S. Justice Department has 
dispatched several of its attor- 
neys to Bogalusa and is reported 
to be considering filing contempt 
of court proceedings. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

The night beatings climaxed a 
long day of demonstrations and 
arrests. Early Wednesday morn- 
ing six adult leaders of the Boga- 
lusa Civic and Voters League 
were arrested and charged with 
contributing to the delinquency 
of minors. The League was sup- 
porting a Negro school boycott by 
1400 students, 70% of total enroll- 
ment, out of school. 

Later in the morning 47 stu- 
dents and CORE worker John 
Hamilton from Los Angeles were 
arrested for allegedly disturbing 
the peace when they attempted a 
protest march. Twenty-one more 
students were arrested during an 
afternoon march to the Board of 
Education and to the city jail. 

DEMANDS 

The school boycott was aimed 
at getting more books and sup- 
plies as well as more science and 
shop equipment. The students de- 
manded more and better-quali- 
fied teachers and also that an ad- 
ditional foreign language be 
taught at the Negro High School. 
Further, the students asked that 
a full-time doctor or nurse be as- 
signed to each school and the 
physical education equipment be 
made as good as that of the white 
schools. 
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Police in Night Rampage 
Attack Bogalusa Negroes 


Indonesian Communism: A Case of 
World Communism’s Decomposition 

(Continued from Page 5) 

because you have to, not because you want to. To the three million 
members in the PKI and three more million, in the youth movement, 
you must add that it controlled also the main trade union federation 
as well as the peasant organization. No less than 22 million voted 
Communist before voting was abolished to be substituted by Su- 
karno’s corporative “guided democracy.” 

All this was used not to move the national revolution into the 
socialist one, but to go on with endless demonstrations “against 
U.S. imperialism,” direct actions “as such” — like taking over British- 
owned companies not to establish workers’ control over them, but 
to give them over to Sukarno’s state — approval of all actions that 
move toward an axis with Peking, including persecution of Trotsky- 
ists, Socialists, and the banning of the neo Trotskyist Murba (Pro- 
letarian) Party which opposed becoming a satellite of China. And 
just as the Communists helped to discipline labor by using the 
trade unions only when the policy of struggling for better conditions 
did not upset Sukarno’s “anti-imperialist policy” and erratic balanc- 
ing of Communists against army and vice versa, so it helped the 
army and military policy “to maintain law and order” during the 
“crush Malaysia” campaign. If now — and the situation is changing 
daily as I write this — Sukarno has failed in his balancing act, and 
must now bow to the army, where does that leave the masses of 
Indonesia, except to become the victims of another reactionary axis, 
with U.S. -British imperialism, now? 

* * * 

In the immediate post-war period in Europe when the Com- 
munist Parties in Italy had become mass parties, the saying was 
that all Stalin had to do to get power was to raise his telephone 
and give the proper order. Only he never picked up that telephone 
because, while he wanted power, he was as scared as any capitalist 
ruler of power in the streets, power he could not control with his 
“Red Army,” power therefore that might really be in the hands of 
the masses themselves. Whether, for Indonesia, Mao did finally pick 
up that telephone or not, for him, too, the masses could not be 
trusted unless Ms “Red Army” was nearby and the Communist 
Party led them, preferably with Sukarno’s aid, but in no case 
should a spontaneous revolution develop which might escape their 
control. 

The result has been precisely that which it was in Western 
Europe: capitalism has gotten its second wind and is poising for 
new alignments in World War III. And now not only Indonesia, but 
all of Asia, will move to the right, unless the masses, once and for 
all, release themselves from the hold of Parties ‘‘out to lead” and 
take destiny into their own hands. 


FOOTNOTES 

(1) Fundamentally, of course, there is nothing whatever in 
common between the Communist Party founded in 1920 (undpr the 
impact of the Russian Revolution of 1917, and the work done there 
by the Dutch Marxist, Hendrik Sneevliet, before the Revolution and 
in the early years after it) which stood for a socialist reconstruction 
of society, and the present opportunist Communist Party. Peng 
Chen, be it noted, is skipping not only this early Leninist period, 
but also the Stalinist period beginning with 1928. Obviously, history 
for him begins only when the Communists came to power in China. 

(2) “Intensify Revolutionary Offensive and First Oppose 'Five 
Devils’ ” appears in Peking Review, June 4, 1965, which also printed 
Peng Chen’s speech as well as excerpts from President Sukarno’s 
address, “Indonesian C.P. Is a Thoroughly Progressive, Revolu- 
tionary Party.” 

(3) Tan Malaka, one of the early founders of the PKI, broke 
with the Comintern in 1928, when he attacked Bukharin’s program 
and was called by him a “Troskyite.” He carried on revolutionary 
work in Indonesia, building a new revolutionary party. It was 
strongly suspected by the Trotskyists that the Communists were 
responsible for his murder. In any case, the “Trotskyite personali- 
ties” Aidit now refers to are probably the banned Murba (Pro- 
letarian) Party, for a, new attack on genuine Marxists was begun 
by Sukarno in 1964-65. For Tan Malaka’s position at the 4th Con- 
gress of the Cl, see the Abridged Report, published in Great 
Britain, 1923. 

(4) NASAKOM, the “popular front” now in existence, repre- 

sents “nas” (nationalists), “a” (religious groups), and “kom” 
(Communists). Since Sukarno has done away with parliament, asking 
that “all parties be buried,” the manner in which this “popular 
front” operates actually depends on Sukarno and whom he chooses 
to include in his “inner cabinet” ■ 

(5) In the full speech, New Year’s 1964, Aidit evidently was 
concerned arguing against “dogmatists and revisionists who hold 
that a good communist party cannot possibly exist without a strong 
proletariat as its basis.” He wished to show that the peasantry is 
more revolutionary than the proletariat. Nevertheless, the only pos- 
sible conclusion one could draw is that the proletariat (“plus re- 
visionism,” it is true) constituted “a mighty strength for the 
bourgeoisie.” See two interesting articles on Indonesian Communism, 
one by Donald S. Zagoria, and the other by Ruth McVey in the 
January 1965 issue of Survey devoted to “International Communism: 
the End of an Epoch.” 

(6) Quoted by J. S. Van der Kroef in “Communism in Indo- 
nesia” in Problems of Communism, Nov.-Dee. 1958. 

(7) The confused story of that period led to Sukarno’s being 
first branded by Communists in 1945 as a “fascist collaborationist," 
but later presented as one who collaborated only with the express 
agreement of the underground movement. See Nationalism and 
Revolution in Indonesia by George McT. Kahin. It is the most 
scholarly work on the subject and has the advantage also of being 
an eye-witness report for the critical 1948-49 period. The work was 
published in 1952, and should therefore be supplemented by a 1965 
work, Mohammed, Marx and Marhaen, The Roots of Indonesian 
Socialism, by Jeanne S. Mintz. Neither work deals with theory in 
a serious way and must therefore be supplemented by “The Chal- 
lenge of Mao Tse-tung” in Marxism and Freedom. 
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Negro Pressures Succeed; 
Labor Leaders in Old Role 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in Chester, Pa., the first Negro 
was elected to the City Council. 

In Detroit, a Negro was elected 
to the City Council, and a racist 
incumbent Councilman was de- 
feated, due primarily to the con- 
tinuous pressure • exerted by the 
city’s 500,000 Negro population. 

This local pressure by the Negro 
community had combined with 
the warning and challenge hurled 
by the Watts Revolt in Los 
Angeles: stop your empty talk 
about justice and equality and 
demonstrate it by your actions, 
or you will face your own Watts. 
And Negroes won victories. 
LABOR LEADERS 
RUBBER-STAMP 

In contrast to this is the pitiful 
role played by the labor leader- 
ship, and nowhere more clearly 
than in Detroit, stronghold of the 
United Auto Workers Union and 
its president, Walter Reuther. 

His political organization, the 
AFL-CIO, for the most part, 
merely rubber-stamped capitalist- 
endorsed politicians. Rather than 
offer an independent labor slate 
and program, the AFL-CIO acted 
as nothing more than a Civic 
Searchlight, passing on the qual- 
ifications of candidates. And of 
the three new candidates it en- 
dorsed for the nine-man City 
Council, two of them, a woman, 
Mary Ball, and a Negro, Marc 
Stepp, failed to win because they 
did not get full support from the 
UAW. Both could have won with 
this support. 

In his politics Reuther mis- 
represents the rank-and-file no 
less than he does in their daily 
struggles against inhuman condi- 
tions of work. 

The fact that the labor leader- 
ship has tied the union movement 
to the Democratic Party in order 
to win a few crumbs from the 
Johnson Administration rather 
than launch an independent labor 
program does not mean that the 
rank-and-file workers agree with 
their leaders. 

Nobody knows better than the 
workers that their problems on 
the automated production line will 
not be changed by a change in a 
Democratic or Republican admin- 
istration. And their dissatisfaction 
with tbeir conditions can be seen 
in the fact that over 1,160,000 
American workers engagedin 
2,910 strikes in the first eight 
months of this year, for a grand 
total of 16,800,000 man days — the 
highest since 1959. 

This ferment in the ranks of 
labor, however, is ignored by their 
leaders, both insofar as it affects 
old established union members 
and efforts being put forth to 
create new unions. 

CIVIL RIGHTS-LABOR UNITY 

Among the most significant 
labor developments in modem 
times is the huge grape strike 
that has hit California, where 


have united (see articles, p. 3). 
Similarly, the civil rights move- 
ment as a whole is striving to 
link up with labor. The majority 
of Negroes are workers, and in 
the South especially, where the 
established labor leadership to 
this day has failed to start a 
union organizing campaign, SNCC 
has joined with Negroes to form 
Freedom Democratic Labor 
Unions, to fight against economic 
discrimination. 

Because of this continuous pres- 


sure on the part of the Negroes 
and the rank-and-file workers, the 
forces of counter-revolution have 
stepped up their activity all over 
the nation. 

Frantic Klan activity has been 
revived in the South to terrorize 
both Negroes and moderate 
whites, along with a new wave of 
police brutality directed against 
Negro communities. (See “Work- 
ers Journal,” p. 2, and Bogalusa 
article, p. 7). 

The fact that the juries in 
Hayneville, Ala., could so blat- 
antly free Tom Coleman for the 
murder of civil rights worker 
Jonathan Daniels and follow this 
immediately by freeing Collie Le- 
roy Wilkins for the murder of 
Mrs. Viola Liuzzo, reflects the 
frightening growth of counter- 
revolutionary power and fear. 

It is also seen in the concentra- 
tion of activity by the Birch So- 
ciety in Alabama, and in the fact 
that the Birch Society can report 
it has a yearly budget of 5 mil 
lion dollars to carry on its 
reactionary work. 

NEED FOR NEW 
DEMONSTATIONS 

But what is more serious is the 
lethargy on the part of some of 
the leadership of the civil rights 
movement. These leaders are ac- 
ting as if the need for demonstra- 
tion is over, and seem to have 
adopted a “wait and see” atti- 
tude. 

One reflection of this is that 
only Martin Luther King, and he 
was in Paris at the time, seemed 
to recognize the need to launch 
a massive protest campaign 
against the freeing of Wilkins. He 
cut short his trip to organize such 
a protest movement that is first 
being started in Alabama by his 
organization, the Southern Christ- 
ian Leadership Conference. 

It was the demonstrations of 
the masses of Negroes that pro- 
duced every gain that has been 
made, and only the continuation 
of demonstrations can assure 
further social gains. This mass 
activity, and this mass activity 
alone, is responsible for the pas- 
sage of the Civil Rights Act, for 
the Voting Rights Bill, for the 
Congressional investigation of the 
Ku KIux Klan, for school de- 
segregation, for the recent politi- 
cal Negro victories. 

MUST NOT ALLOW DIVERSION 

Clearly, the Negro Revolution 
represents the greatest force for 
social change that this nation has 
seen since the organization of the 
labor movement in the 1930s. 
Nothing must be permitted to di- 
vert from this Movement the 
energy and resources it requires 
to maintain its momentum. 

There is, however, a danger 
that exists. The appalling barbar- 
ism of the Johnson Administra- 
tion’s senseless war in Vietnam 
has been so great that many stu- 
dents have become completely 


labor, minorities and students j absorbed in the anti-war protest 


movement, in effect leaving the 
Civil Rights Movement. 

This partial division must be 
closed, for it was the unity of the 
students with the Movement, that 
produced the new consciousness of 
alienation in the students and re- 
sulted in the Berkley student Free 
Speech Movement that spread 
through campuses throughout the 
nation. And it is only in the unity 
of action by the students, Negroes 
and labor that any fundamental 
change can take place in society. 
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Canadian Election Changed Little 


Lester B. Pearson, leader of the Liberal 
Party of Canada, will return to power as the 
result of the recent election, the fifth to be 
held in the last five years. He called for 
elections in the hope of obtaining a clear ma- 
jority for the Liberal Party, but failed. 

He has 129 seats to 99 for the Progressive 
Conservatives of former Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker, who gained seven seats compared to two 
gained for Pearson. The New Democratic Party, 
whose ideas are socialist, now has 21 seats, a 
gain of three seats. It was this party that Pear- 
son hoped to split. He failed. The gains of these 
three parties were at the expense of the Social 
Credit and Creditiste Parties. 

An estimated 25 to 30% of the Canadian 
voters refused to get excited about the contest 
between 68-year-old Pearson and 70-year-old 
Diefenbaker, whose programs were not suffici- 
ently challenging to create a clear majority for 
either party. 

The New Democratic Party has the balance 
of power with its 21 votes and will undoubtedly 
demand conditions in return for its support of 
the new administration. 

None of the political parties involved ran on 
platforms as crassly conservative as that of 


Goldwater in the U.S. As a matter of fact, all 
reeognjzed the need for more social services and 
public Spending aimed at improving their condi- 
tions of life. 

The auto trade pact (which . favored the 
Canadian manufacture of parts for U.S. cars) 
was an issue, as was a plan, for medical care, 
and Federal loans to the provinces. Another 
issue was the defense of Canada against the in- 
vasion of U.S. capital, which threatens to over- 
whelm. the native exploiters, and against U.S. 
domination of the news and periodical field, 
which threatens to stamp Canada into the U.S. 
image. 

Pearson’s huge sale of Canadian wheat to 
Red China and his sales last year to the Soviet 
Union removed an agricultural surplus problem 
from Canada, a problem that costs U.S. tax- 
payers billions of dollars each year. 

The relations between French and English 
speaking Canadians is a thorny one which has 
been Under “study” with no satisfactory solution 
proposed by either side. Certainly the separa- 
tion of French-speaking areas in this day of the 
consolidation of similarly-minded people is not 
a solution, yet greater recognition of the French 
Canadians is on the order of the day. 


RHODESIA 

The action of Ian Smith, 
Prime Minister of Rhodesia, in 
declaring unilateral independ- 
ence from the British, could 
well create another situation 
like the Congo, (see Editorial, 
P. 1). 

The excuse of the white 
minority is of course “the 
backwardness of the black ma- 
jority.” If the country today 
lacks black doctors, lawyers 
and administrators, it is the 
fault of the white minority who 
have denied them the oppor- 
tunity for training. 

Over 1,000 years ago the 
country was known as Zim- 
babwe and was the seat of a 
high level of culture, industry, 
architecture and trading. The 
natives of the area developed 
well-constructed cities which 
stand to this day. They mined 
and refined gold and copper as 
far hack as the days of King 
Solomon. Forms for the fa- 
mous oxhide-shaped gold bars 
that formed King Solomon’s 
treasure have been found at 
the mines in Zimbabwe. Art 
works looted from the country 
can be found at Berlin and 
British Museums. The writing 
of these people on stone has 
not been deciphered to this 
day, yet evidence exists that 
they imported trees and types 
of fruit from thousands of 
miles away and grew them 
around their cities. Ming pot- 
tery has been found in their 
ruins and evidence that they 
exchanged goods with Chinese 
ships plying the coast thou- 
sands of years ago. One wagon 
trail, worn into solid rock, has 
a Baobab tree over 1,000 years 
old growing between the 
tracks. 

The people of the country 
ruled themselves until 1888, 
when Rhodes led a group of 
British mercenaries into the 
area and slaughtered the na- 
tive population. 

Only history will show who 
are the backward ones, the 
Zimbabwe or today’s white 
segregationists who seek to 
destroy history along with the 
people who created it. (For 
historical detail see The 
Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia, by 
R. N. Hall & W. G. Neal, E. 
P. Dutton Oo. 1902). 

BRAZIL 

After the sweeping reverses 
suffered by the military dic- 
tatorship in Brazil’s guberna- 
torial elections. Dictator Cas- 


tello Branco, with Army hack- 
ing, has suspended all political 
parties and given to: himself 
alone the right to pass all laws 
and to amend the constitution. 

The new decree states that 
the next President .will be 
elected by the Congress and 
not by the people. It also gives 
him the right to declare a state 
of siege at any time. 

When the Congress,! lor the 
first time since the dictatorship 
started in April 1964^ refused 
to grant him these i powers, 
Branco seized the power and 
increased the size of the Su- 
preme court, from 11 to 16, 
with men of his choice. Any or 
all elected officials can now be 
jailed on his whim alone. 

In the United States, Thomas 
C. Mann, President Johnson’s 
Latin American policy maker, 
supported the move. Mann 
takes the line that while mili- 
tary dictatorships and maybe 
even Fascism are deplorable, 
the military elements in many 
Latin American countries are 
the best supporters of U.S. 
policies (which is damn faint 
praise for U.S. policies). 

Since Branco took power 
there is little evidence of Com- 
munist influence, but corrup- 
tion continues as the generals 
use troops to smash a 11 oppo- 
sition and make fancy profits 
out of their business dealings, 
One billion U.S. dollars have 
been poured in to help the dic- 
tatorship— but the slums re- 
main and the starving' pea- 
sants still swarm in from the 
countryside in search o i jobs 
and food. 

THE YAK FAT 
INCIDENT 

Leroy Hilt, a Nebraska 
trucker, has a theory that any- 
thing the truckers want, the 
railroads automatically oppose 
and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission backs up the rail- 
roads. So he decided to test 
his theory. 

Hilt submitted a “schedule 
of rate changes” to the I.C.C., 
proposing to transport yak fat 
at 45c per 100 pounds between 
Omaha and Chicago. 

True to form, the railroads 
filed an exception with the 
I.C.C. charging unfajr compe- 
tion. Their duly documented 
case called the rates “unreal 
and unreasonable.” 

The I.C.C. backed up the 
railroads and told Hilt that his 
proposed rates were, “unjust 
and unreasonable” and order- 


ed him to cease and desist in 
the shipping of yak fat at those 
rates. Republican Congress- 
men got into the act and or- 
dered the I.C.C. to give them 
the real yak facts— and learn- 
ed that yak fat is a non-exist- 
ent commodity created by 
Hilt to prove his point. 

With a red face, the I.C.C. 
was forced to defend itself: 
After all, it makes no differ- 
ence w h e t h e r the product 
exists or not; they had “cost 
data” compiled by the rail- 
roads and they get all kinds of 
requests, etc., etc., etc. 

CUBA 

An agreement has been 
reached to permit 250,000 
Cubans to leave Cuba for the 
U.S. by air-lift. 

It is a sad commentary on 
life under Castro that a quar- 
ter of a million people choose 
the slums of Miami to life 
under the Castro dictatorship. 
It is sadder still that today 
they become pawns in the in- 
ternational power struggle. 

RUSSIA 

Supporters of the Soviet 
Union have always claimed 
that unemployment would 
never be a problem in that 
country. Now, writers in So- 
viet journals are becoming 
deeply disturbed over grow- 
ing unemployment due to 
Automation and the huge num- 
ber of students who will be on 
the labor market in the next 
few years. 

In 1959 the Soviet Union 
had 29% million students en- 
rolled; in 1965 they have 42 
million — and all will be look- 
ing for the jobs for which they 
have been trained. 

These students are being 
urged to migrate to Siberia to 
out the unemployment situa- 
tion in the cities. Yet, V. I. 
Perevedentsev, in a recently 
published study, finds that 
about 14-million fewer people 
now reside in Siberia than 
were there in 1959, despite re- 
peated attempts to increase 
the population of the area. 

The problems of state capi- 
talism in the Soviet Union 
are running parallel to those 
which plague American capi- 
talists. In the United States it 
is claimed that what is needed 
to combat unemployment is 
more education. In Russia the 
problem is what to do with 
them after they get the educa- 
tion, a problem the U. S. is 
also facing- with growing con- 
cern. 
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Lowndes Co. Negroes Win Election 

Several historic results have been achieved since the Negroes 
in Lowndes County, Ala., organized a movement there on March 12, 
1965. Before that time not one Negro had registered to vote. One 
had gone to the Court House to ask for a voter’s application, 
and his life had been threatened simply for asking. Later he had 
gone back and they gave him a test, but rejected him. 

He was so disturbed by this that he began to talk with a few 
chosen friends about what he thought they could accomplish if 
they organized together. At that very time the historic Selma 
to Montgomery March took place, and it seemed to transform their 
lives. Watching the determination on the faces of those marchers, 
the sacrifices and the abuses accepted by the white, marchers as 
well as the Negroes, produced a turning point for most of the 
Negroes in that county. 

As the movement began to grow, the white registrars in the 
county wrote to the Negro leader and told him he could take the 
test again. He went with several other Negroes and they became 
the first Negroes ever registered there. By June, 17 Negroes were 
registered, and the movement gathered momentum. 

With the help of SNCC workers in the area, they began to 
tackle all the problems of civil rights: school integration, Negro 
representation form the fanning areas, better schools for Negro 
children. They have around 600 regular members, which is tre- 
mendous for a rural area. 

COUNTY ELECTIONS— FIRST TEST 

In the county elections last month 11 people were to be chosen 
for offices that have always been held by whites. Those elected 
give each farmer in the county the allotment of land that he can 
cultivate each year. The Federal Government allots so many acres 
to each state, and it is the County’s job to distribute these. 

In the past, white farmers were asked first how many acres 
they wished to cultivate, and acres were cut from Negro farmers’ 
allotments to make up the number of acres the whites wanted. 
The quotas sent to the Federal Government never revealed these 
acres that the Negroes had been robbed of. 

The same 11 white men who have been elected for many 
years ran for election again this November. But the Movement 
there ran 11 Negroes against them. And seven were elected- 
was another historic first, and it was done despite the fact that 
the whites put 25 to 30 other Negro names on the ballot to try to 
divide the votes — and even gave some Negroes the wrong ballots 
to mark. 

KLAN RETALIATES 

Many are saying that there has never been so much progress 
made in so short a time in a KKK stronghold in the South. After 
the election, the retaliation by the Klan began. Many of the white 
landowners have told their Negro tenants and share-croppers to 
move because they voted. They are trying to force them out of the 
County, in hopes they can cut down the Negro voting strength. 
The Movement is doing all it can so that this will not happen. 

There are similar Freedom Movements in practically alt the 
rural counties in the Southern part of Alabama. The oppressed 
farmers there are in action. They are through with the days when 
they could be told they should write their Congressman. They have 
decided to do something for themselves. Many say the most effec 
tive movement of all is the one in Lowndes County, perhaps 
because this, was where Mrs. Liuzzo was murdered shortly after 
it was organized. More recently Jonathan Daniels was also mur- 
dered there. 

The KKK and White Citizen’s Councils know what it means 
when the Negroes in the rural areas can vote and organize — 
because Negroes are in the heavy majority in almost every rural 
area of the deep South. One of the big landowners in Lowndes 
County told the Negroes, after the election, that the time had 
come for the Negroes and whites to try to understand each other 
because they have to live together there. One Negro told him that 
his parents, his grand-parents, and his great-grand-parents all 
had’ wanted to live in peace with the whites, but the whites would 
not accept the Negroes as human beings — and this is the problem 
today. When the white man had left, the Negro told his friends, 
“Now we know that the whites have finally seen the handwriting 
on the wall.” 

Many whites are coming to the support of the Negro struggle. 
In almost all of the mass meetings and demonstrations there, some 
whites are present. But the KKK will not give up easily and the 
race-hating whites have their methods of spreading North, too. 
RACE-HATERS IN NORTH, TOO 

A worker in a General Motors plant in Detroit reported that 
almost 50% of the white men working there are young Southern- 
ers, some of whom have already become foremen. Several weeks 
ago a Negro worker had a grievance, and went to the superinten- 
dent’s office. At that time the workers of the GM plant in Flint 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Mass Demonstrations Oppose War 
In Vietnam: LBJ Plans Escalation 

The Thanksgiving anti-war demonstrations, when over 35,000 marched in Wash- 
ington, and close to 15,000 marched from Berkeley through Oakland — while thousands 
more demonstrated with them throughout England, Italy, West Germany, France and 
Sweden — brought to new heights the protests that have been gaining in momentum 
ever since the U. S. shocked the world by dropping the first bombs on North Vietnam 

in February of this year. 
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Growing African Protest 
Deepens Rhodesian Crisis 


By Peter Mallory 
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The weak-kneed British “La- 
bor” government of Harold 
Wilson has permitted a white 
segregationist minority to seize 
power in Rhodesia without Wil- 
son moving a muscle. Acting 
in the worst traditions of Brit- 
ish imperialism, Wilson sought 
refuge in meaningless sanc- 
tions and moral persuasion in 
a situation that called for mili- 
tary intervention to protect hu- 
man beings. The United States 
followed his lead in doing 
nothing. 

The four million Africans of 
Rhodesia acted through spo- 
radic strikes: 350 textile work- 
ers walked out, 2,000 African 
railway workers joined them 
and 4,000 postal workers defi- 
antly refused to sign loyalty 
oaths for the new Smith re- 
gime. Demonstration have oc- 
curred all over the country with 
bus stoppages, milk, newspap- 
er and telegraph deliveries 
halted. A call has gone out for 
a general strike. 

Those who say that these 
strikes have so far failed to 
overthrow the white regime 
overlook the fact that it is re- 
markable that they occurred 
at all, since all of the import- 
ant African political and trade 
union leaders in Rhodesia were 
jailed by the Smith regime 


BEFORE the declaration of in- 
dependence. Over 6,000 Afri- 
cans lie in detention camps. 
At any rate, the strikes are 
only the start of the struggle 
for an independent Rhodesia. 
The real fight is yet to come. 

Prime Minister Kenneth 
Kaunda of Zambia (formerly- 
Northern Rhodesia) has made 
repeated appeals tor military 
aid to Prime Minister Wilson 
and has received only 10 jet 
fighters whose orders are not 
to molest the White Rhodesian 
regime. Kaunda has further 
appealed for U.S. military aid 
and has stated that if both 
Britain and the U.S. refuse to 
help him, he will be forced to 
appeal to the Communist coun- 
tries. 

The crisis In Rhodesia has 
drawn the African Nations 
closer together. Ministers of 
34 African nations meeting in 
Addis Ababa as ministers of 
the Organization of African 
Unity, have under considera- 
tion joint military action 
against Rhodesia. Ghana has 
mobilized its army. Defence 
Minister Felix Onama told re- 
porters, “Uganda is prepared 
to sacrifice the Commonwealth 
in the interest of African dig- 
nity.” 

While it may be doubtful 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Since then the protests have 
been mounting almost ceaseless- 
ly. There have been three mas- 
sive demonstrations in Washing- 
ton alone, of which this was the 
largest in its history. Others 
have marched down Fifth Ave- 
nue, on hundreds of campuses 
and in countless cities through- 
out the country, while tens of 
thousands more, who have never 
been on a march, also oppose the 
senseless slaughter in Vietnam, 

CONSTANT ESCALATION 

The demonstrations have in- 
creased in intensity as the un- 
delcared war in Vietnam has 
increased in bloodiness. The very 
week that the latest march took 
place was the week that Ameri- 
can casualties had reached an all- 
time high. Vietnamese casual- 
ties — both North and South — 
number in the thousands each 
month. 

Civilian casualties are not even 
counted, except when the Army 
must apologize for having 
bombed some “friendly" South 
Vietnamese village by mistake, 
and is forced to reveal that some 
“48 were killed and 55 wounded 
with fragmentation bombs and 
white-phosphorus fire bombs,” as 
in Deduc last month. 

Johnson’s ever-increasing es- 
calation of the still undeclared 
war has made it easy for Chinese 
propagandists to claim that the 
U.S. is completely destroying 
Vietnam, North an#South. It is a 
war in which no Chinese or Rus- 
sian soldiers have yet been com- 
mittd, and which the Chinese 
are quite wiling to have Hanoi 
fight “to the last Vietnamese.” 
It is a war in which there is less 
and less pretense that Americans 
are fighting to preserve ’ “democ- 
racy”. in Vietnam, as U.S. im- 
perialism tries to hack its way 
into Asia, apparently witting 
even to risk war with China and 
Russia in the attempt. 

“PEACE-FEELERS” REJECTED 

The Washington march follow- 
ed a week of heated controversy 
over the revelation that the Ad- 
ministration had at least twice 
refused to consider an offer for 
peace talks made by Hanoi. Fol- 
lowing the report of Erie Seve- 
red in Look Magazine that one 
meeting had been attempted by 
U Thant, Secretary General of 
the UN, tor talks between a 
North Vietnamese emissary and 
a U.S. delegate in neutral Ran- 
goon in early fall of 1964, it was 
subsequently reported that when 
the bombing of North Vietnam 
was suspended for a few days in 
the spring of 1965 another at- 
tempt at negotiations had been 
made through France. 

All this was before President 
Johnson’s sanctimonious state- 
ment at a press conference on 
July 13 that “Candor compels 
me to tell you that there has not 
been the slightest indication that 
the other side is interested in 
negotiation or in unconditional 
discussions, although the United 
States has made some dozen sep- 
( Continued on Page 8) 
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were striking over unsettled grievances, and the superintendent 
tried to talk the Negro worker out of filing his complaint. When 
the Negro finally agreed, the superintendent walked him back to 
his operation, very pleased that he had got him to drop the filing 
of his grievance. Just as the Negro was getting ready to get back 
to work, however, he turned to the superintendent and said, “Oh 
yes, there’s something else I wanted to file a grievance on. This 
young white man that works with me never says a word. If he 
bumps me, he never says he’s sorry; if he steps on me, he never 
says excuse me. I don’t like it." 

The superintendent said he could straighten that out easily 
and called the white worker over. He told him the Negro’s com- 
plaint and asked him to shake his hand and beg his pardon. But 
the white man said, “Hell, no. I never shook a Negro’s hand or 
begged bis pardon while I lived in Alabama, and I’ll be damned 
if I’ll do it now.” Several days later, after the white man was trans- 
ferred to another operation, he did the same thing to another 
Negro — but that Negro hit him on the head with a hammer. He 
was carried away unconscious, but the Negro was fired. 

“WE WILL NEVER TURN BACK” 

A steward at one of the Chrysler plants said the same thing 
is happening there. Every Monday, after the plant has been shut 
down over the weekend, KKK signs are found all over the plant. 
Workers have begun to complain that as soon as the company 
has made some of the Southern whites foremen, they begin to fire 
Negro workers — especially those with no seniority. 

One worker said the Negroes in the North will have to start 
a movement here just as the Negroes have done in the South to 
counteract the race-haters here. 

The Negroes in the South are singing that they “will never 
turn back,” and they have already proved that they are determined 
to keep moving forward. The Negroes in the North must join 
their brothers in the South, and the freedom fighters black and 
white everywhere, to see that when victory is won it is complete. 


Racist' Sheriff James Clark 
Routed by California Sit-in 


Pasadena, Cal. — Almost 
600 people came to protest 
and picket racist Sheriff Jim 
Clark of Selma, Ala., whose 
claim to infamy came when 
he ordered Alabama State 
Troopers to run down march- 
ers asking for the right to 
vote. Clark was invited to 
speak here by the Citizens’ 
Council of Greater Los An- 
geles, and to add insult to in- 
jury, he was to speak at Wil- 
son Jr. High School, which 
was obtained through per- 
mission from the Pasadena 
Board of Education! 

I am delighted to report that 
although it was raining very 
hard, hundreds of pickets greeted 
our eyes as we arrived at the 
school an hour early. Suddenly 
we all dropped our signs and 
entered the auditorium and took 
seats. All seats were occupied, 
and only about 75 of them by 
Clark’s supporters. 

PICKETS SING PROTEST 

We began to sing and chant. 
The feeling was great. We were 
there to let him know that we 
had not invited him and that he 
had no support from us. 

All civil rights organizations 
were represented, and many who 
came to protest were the Negro 
citizens of Pasadena. 

Clark was one hour late in 
getting on stage, but we did 
not miss his presence a bit. 
During the wait, one Council 
member came over to our group 
from L. A. CORE, since we were 
singing the loudest and longest, 
and said: “Which one is the 
leader?” 

“I am,” said a young Negro 
man as he stood up. 

“You are under arrest,” said 
the white man, evidently trying 
to make a citizen’s arrest. 

“Take us all,” said another 
Negro m>n and stood up. 

Then we all stood up, and the 
racist turned tail and left. 

Finally the meeting was 
opened. When Clark took the 
podium he was greeted by mass 
booing which completely drowned 
out the few cheers of those wav- 
ing the Confederate flag. After 
the booing, we all sang “This 
Little Light of Mine.” 

SIT-IN AT THE STAGE 

At last Clark could begin to 
speak — he thought. But though 
he tried, he could not be heard 
above the crowd. 


Then a group of us joined arms 
and advanced toward the stage 
singing “We Shall Overcome” 
as we went. Others joined us. 
Soon we had a large number 
sitting-in in front of the stage, 
singing, clapping and chanting 
“Jim Crow must go, Jim Clark 
must go.’’ 

Clark gave up trying to be 
heard and the meeting was over! 
POLITE POLICE ESCORT 

When we left there was a 
cordon of police from the 
Sheriff’s Department, Pasadena, 
and Los Angeles, all shoulder to 
shoulder as if expecting another 
Watts riot. I have never seen 
so many police except in Mis- 
sissippi. But unlike the police 
in Watts, these were extremely 
polite, saying, “please,” “thank 
you,” “excuse me,” etc. I guess 
they learned from Watts. 

When we got out of the build- 
ing we found the cordon of 
police extending from inside to 
the outside, making an aisle out 
of the 200 or more who waited 
outside all through the meeting 
in the pouring rain because they 
could not get inside. 

The large majority of these 
were also protesters, all eager 
to hear what had happened 
inside and delighted that Clark 


Message From 
A Movement 

LOWNDES COUNTY, Ala. 
— In these turbulent days of 
uncertainty, the evils of war 
and of economic and racial 
injustice threaten the very 
survival of the human race. 
We live in a day of grave 
crisis. Yet we are convinced 
beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the philosophy of 
non-violence will redeem the 
soul of America. 

This is one of the chief aims 
of the Lowndes County Christian 
Movement for Human Rights . . . 
Another chief aim is in the area 
of voter registration. It must be 
recognized that the right and 
proper use of the ballot is vital 
in our struggle for first-class 
citizenship. 

NEW SYSTEM BEING BORN 

The past months have been 
most tragic and historic, and the 
past decade a most exciting one. 
In spite of the tensions and un- 
certainties of our times, some- 
thing profoundly meaningful is 
taking place. Old systems of ex- 
ploitation and oppression are 
passing away. New systems of 
justice and equality are being 
born. In a real sense this is a 
great time to be alive. . . . 

This is our hope. This is our 
faith, (that) we will be able to 
work together, to pray together, 
to struggle together, to go to jail 
together, to stand up for freedom 
together, knowing that we will be 
free one day. 

WHEN FREEDOM RINGS 

When we let freedom ring, 
when we let it ring from every 
village, from every state and 
every city, we will be able to 
speed up that day when all of 
God’s children, black men and 
white men, Jews and Gentiles, 
Protestants and Catholics, will be 
able to join hands and sing in the 
words of the old Negro spiritual, 
“Free at last! Free at last! God 
almighty we are free at last!” 


Send Aid 

The Lowndes County Chris- 
tian Movement for Human 
Rights is working together 
with SNCC, against great odds, 
to register Negro voters in 
Alabama. In Detroit, a group 
of former-Alabamians have or- 
ganized as a Detroit Chapter 
to help the Lowndes County 
Movement. For information, 
contact Robert Pierce, 3323 S. 
Liddesdale, Detroit 48217. 

Contributions can be sent 
directly to Alabama by writing 
to: Lillian S. McGill, Lowndes 
County Christian Movement 
for Human Rights Box No. 25, 
Whitehall, Ala. 
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Anti-Jewish Prejudice Rears 
Its Ugly Head in Many Ways 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — 
For some reason many peo- 
ple today seem to think that 
the problem of prejudice and 
hatred against Jews, of ig- 
norance about them, and the 
problems of the Jews as a 
minority group, no longer 
exist in the United States. 

That happy time has not yet 
arrived. I would like to recount 
an incident which occurred in a 
college classroom, because this 
place is often considered as a 
haven of enlightened liberal cul- 
ture in this country. 
CLASSROOM JOKES 

One professor of economics 
was fond of telling stories and 
jokes to his classes. Although 
there were only about four or 
five Jewish kids out of about 
thirty students in a class that X 
was in, he liked to address “You 
fellows,” meaning “You Jews,” 
when he wanted to make some 
sort of humorous implication be- 
fore the class. He might say, for 
instance, “I’m surprised that 
some of you fellows didn’t get 
into that racket.” The whole 
class understood he meant the 
Jewish boys. 

One day, he told us that he 
had been looking through the 
catalog of a biological supply 
house in Chicago. He’d found, 
he told us, a special offer of 
skulls from Dachau. Then came 
the punchline. “Why don’t some 
of you fellows send away for 
these skulls? Who knows, you 
might get your Uncle Harry or 
your Uncle Benny.” 

At this, the whole class seemed 
to break out In a load, brutal 
laugh. All the faces around me 
were smiling. I was so shocked 
that anyone anywhere > could say 
such a thing that I cOuld not 
react. Since I was sitting in the 
back of the room, I couldn’t tell 
the reactions of the other Jewish 
students. I think a couple of them 
were joining in with the gentile 
students in the general mirth. 
Such is the persuavaSive power 
of anti-Jewish thinking in this 
country. 

Obviously, this professor and 


his students got a lot of pleasure 
out of laughing at the misfortune 
of the Jews, seemingly imagining 
themselves immune to such prob- 
lems. I do not believe that this 
was a rare or Isolated instance 
of open prejudice against Jews. 
IDEA OF HATE 

Recently, in Philadelphia, some 
teen-age Jewish boys helped 
burn a cross on the lawn and 
paint swastikas on the house of 
a concentration camp survivor. 
That Jewish boys could take part 
in something like this indicates 
that what we are up aaginst is 
not gentiles, but an idea, the idea 
of hatred and contempt for Jews 
and whatever is Jewish, an idea 
which even Jews may hold. 

The story of a Ku Klux Klan 
leader from New York who hid 
his Jewish origin and then killed 
himself when that origin was ex- 
posed in a newspaper article, is 
another indication that it is an 
idea must be founght. Negroes 
face a like problem with those 
Negroes who have absorbed a 
wrong value of the dominant 
American culture: that “white is 
right.” 

PAPAL HYPOCRISY 

Many people on the American 
left today do not understand the 
importance of ideas. An institu- 
tion which knows very well the 
importance and power of ideas is 
the Vatican, Pope Paul in par- 
ticular. 

His speech to the UN was an 
atempt to keep up with the de- 
sires and concerns of people all 
over the world. Yet he made a 
mockery of his own words on 
peace by having a friendly chat 
before the speech with one of the 
world’s worst warmongers, Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

In a sermon the Pope gave last 
Easter in a church near Rome, 
he angrily called the Jews god- 
killers and traitors and so on. 

At that very moment, workers 
were striking all over Italy. 

The idea of Jewish guilt, false 
as it is, is a traditional idea; and 
traditional ideas, strongly held, 
are very useful in fighting 
against revolution . 

Aaron Margulis 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

Hate and Privilege Must Go 


What will become of this trou- 
blesome United States that does- 
n’t know how to speak the truth? 
How can they expect people to 
believe in their crooked laws, 
while the Ku Klux Klan goes on 
fighting and killing people in 
order to keep them from getting 
their freedom? 

There are a lot of people who 
pretend they are for everyone 
being free, but you can see how 
much they mean it when you 
watch what they do and say. So 
many will drop a word or two, 
for example, to make it sound as 
if civil rights workers are Com- 
munists, when they know it is 
not true, and that it is just time 
for all the old hate to go. 

WHO IS THE LEADER 

A lot of white people think 
they should be honored just be- 
cause they are white. And a lot 
of our own colored people think 
they should be honored just be- 
cause they are teachers or pro- 
fessionals. Yet it is those very 
teachers who are the most easily 
misled by the white man. 

All he has to teR them is that 
they are the real leaders and that 
they can lead the colored people 
in the right way and they believe 
him. He tells them that they 
should teach the others not to 
fight any longer, ibat they have 
! already gained a lot in the past 
| few years and should stop and 
rest a while. 


Some of these colored people 
get angry with their own people 
because the others refuse to lis- 
ten to them once the white man 
has made an Uncle Tom out of 
them. What the white man does- 
n’t seem to know is that you can’t 
make a fool out of a person with- 
out an education as easily^ as you 
can make a fool out of an edu- 
cated man. 

The reason is because the edu- 
cated ones think they are better 
than the rest of their race and 
want to be honored just because 
of that — just as the whites think 
they are better just because they 
are white. But the rest of us 
know better. That is how the 
world got so messed up, with 
some people thinking they are 
better than the others. 

SAME IN THE NORTH 

The whites in the North are 
not so much different from the 
whites in the South. They want 
the poor whites and the Negroes 
to honor them so much that they 
don’t even want to live in the 
same city with them. I suppose 
they are afraid that if the poor 
lived too near them, they would 
not think much of them. 

It is a dog eat dog world today 
among people like that. But some 
day people will realize that all 
people are the same, and that 
nobody is any greater than any- 
body else. 
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Support Needed For Grape 
Strikers’ Anti-Poverty Grant 

(Ed, Note: The following open letter has been sent out by Cesar 
Chavez , leader of the California grape strikers.) 


On the Line 


Union and Company Lay 
Safety to Rest in the Plant 

By JOHN ALLISON 

There has been a rash of accidents to jitney drivers 
in recent weeks at the Chrysler Highland Park plant. At 
this moment a jitney driver of some 20 years lies para- 
lyzed from the waist down because safety at the plant is 
dead. The company and the union have laid safety to rest. 

$ 


Delano, Cal. — Hundreds 
have rallied to the support of 
the striking members of the 
National Farm Workers As- 
sociation. Your help has kept 
us, and the strike, alive. 

Now we are calling upon you 
to aid us in a different arena. 

GRANT APPROVED 

In February of 1965, the 
NFWA applied for a grant under 
the “War on Poverty” legisla- 
tion. The application received 
prompt attention and, after sev- 
eral revisions, was approved. Ap- 
proval came a few days prior 
to the grape strike being called. 
Sensing that it would be impossi- 
ble to administrate both the 
strike and the $268,000 grant, 
we of the NFWA requested that 
the money be held up until after 
the strike. This met with the 
approval of Sargeant Shriver, 
head of the anti-poverty pro- 
gram. 

Shortly after the grant was 
made public, the strike began. 
Growers from the Delano area, 
as a means of harassing the 
NFWA, pushed through the 
Delano City Council a resolution 
asking for the suspension of the 
grant. - 

The resolution read, in part: 
“Cesar Chavez is well known in 
this city, having spent various 
periods of his life in this com- 
munity, including attendance at 

• 

Use Plane to Aid 
Grape Strikers 

DELANO, Calif,— Two priests 
who pilot their own airplane up- 
set some carefully-laid strategy 
by the Delano area grape grow- 
ers. In their attempts to keep 
scabs hidden from pickets, grape 
growers in the strike zone have 
been hiding their workers inside 
the fields, far from the road. 
Only the center of the field gets | 
picked when they do this, but 
growers know that scabs work- 
ing by the road will listen to the 
strikers and many will then quit. 

Growers were suddenly sur- 
prised to find that even scabs 
hidden in the middle of the fields 
were not safely imprisoned. Fa-j 
ther Keith Kenny of Sacramento, 
and Father Arnold Meagher of 
Woodland, accompanied by FWA 
Director, Cesar Chavez, flew 
down over the fields in their own 
airplane and broadcast a special 
loudspeaker appeal to strike- 
breakers to suport the strike and 
quit working. Several crews 
walked out of the fields after 
hearing the messages broadcast 
over the loudspeakers. 

Father Kenny, a Catholic Priest 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
Church in Sacramento, later said, 
“The strike is a movement by the 
poor people themselves to im- 
prove their position. Where the 
poor are, Christ should be, and 
is.” Father Kenny promised to 
return to Delano to help the 
strike, and said that he has other 
surprises in store for the 
growers. 


HELP GRAPE STRIKERS 
Shortly after the above 
broadcast occurred Cesar Cha- 
vez was arrested for using a 
public address system from 
the plane. He is out on bail. 
Other pickets have been ar- 
rested for “following a car 
load of scabs.” The strike has 
been going on since September 
and is now going into grape 
pruning system. The strikers 
need all the help they can get. 
Contributions can be sent to: 
Farm Workers Association, 
Box 894, 

Delano, California 


public schools, and it is the 
opinion of this council that he 
does not merit the trust of the 
council with regard to the ad- 
ministration of the grant.” This 
was smear number one. 
POLITICANS SMEAR 

Representative Harlan Hagen, 
a humble servant of Tulare and 
Kern County growers, took up 
the cause. Mr. Hagen, who had 
earlier endorsed wholewheartedly 
the NFWA application, now be- 
came the Delano City Council’s 
and grape growers’ agent. He 
questioned whether the Asso- 
ciation “could objectively ad- 
minister a federally-sponsored 
education program.” Smear num- 
ber two. 

Now, recently, Senator Kuchel 
also has asked for an investi- 
gation of the grant. He, too, has 
questioned “the experience and 
competence of the sponsors,” Mr. 
Kuchel, of all people, should 
comprehend the damage done by 
uneducated smear tactics. He has 
been victimized by such cruelty. 

The fact is, Senator Kuchel 
never talked to the sponsor re- 
garding the program. The fact is, 
Mr. Kuchel, who prides himself 
on careful fact gathering, and 
who abhors smear tactics, has 
smeared the National Farm 
Workers Association without 
making the least effort to learn 
first hand about the grant. 

FIGHT IS NOW NEEDED 

The powerful growers of Kern 
and Tulare Counties, with their 
political allies, have thrown up 
tremendous barriers to halt the 
strike. They have forced the 
Sheriff’s office to arrest us for 
talking out loud. So, the issue 
is this: this grant was the first 
made in California to a grass- 
roots, poverty level, organization. 
Economic Opportunity legisla- 
tion guarantees maximum in- 
volvement of the poor. The story 
from Washington today is that 
our grant may soon be cancelled 
. . . and it will be unless we fight 
for our rights, now. 

Therefore we are asking two 
things of you: 

1) Acquaint yourself with the 
facts regarding the nature of 
our project. 

2) Write letters of protest 
over any tampering with this 
project. 

Letters should be mailed to 
Mr. Sargeant Shriver, Office of 
I Economic Opportunity, Washing- 
i ton, D.C., and Senator Thomas 
Kuchel, Senate Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Pass the word to your friends. 
Ask organizations to take a stand 
on this matter, and write letters. 
Send telegrams, use the phone 
. . . help us. 

Remember, if the power groups 
of this state, such as the grow- 
ers, can stop one organization of 
poor persons from participating 
in the war on poverty, it will hold 
others back too. 


FERRIDAY, La. - A Negro’s 
home was bombed on the night 
of Nov. 21 and the police arrested 
the victim when he later appear- 
ed in his yard with a shotgun, a 
civil rights worker reported. 

The bombing of Negro prop- 
erty was the fifth reported here 
in six months. A Negro was 
burned to death less than a year 
ago. 

David Whatley, a field worker 
for the Congress^** Racial Equ- 
ality, said that what appeared to 
be a gasoline bomb exploded at 
the home of Robert Lewis Jr., 
president of the Ferriday Free- 
dom Movement, about 9:30 p.m. 
He said, Lewis, his wife and their 


Reject Grievance; 
Steel Co. Attacks 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— The company 
is trying to set a new precedent 
in our shop, and all over the U.S. 
Steel Homestead plant. They are 
trying to put ability over seni- 
ority. We have about 80 appren- 
tices in our shop and the com- 
pany wants to Lay off helpers or 
send them to the labor pool, and 
keep the apprentices to do our 
work. 

There was a grievance filed on 
this before. The International said 
that the grievance didn’t merit 
the money it would take to fight 
it, so it was dropped in the fourth 
step of arbitration. Now they see 
that if they let the company go 
through with it, everybody’s job 
is in jeopardy and everything 
will be at the company’s discre- 
tion. The company will be the 
sole jndge of everything. This will 
include everybody in the entire 
mill. 

At the present time, the com- 
pany is waiting to see what the 
union and the men are going to 
do. Many of the apprentices have 
less than a year’s service. The 
helpers have 12 to 25 years— some 
more. If this goes through, the 
apprentices will have preference 
over the operators throughout the 
shop. 

There should be a ruling on it 
in two or three months. 


California Comp 
Law Hits Workers 

Los Angeles, Calif.— What the 
new California Unemployment In- 
surance law is going to do to 
workers will make your hair 
stand on end. We have become 
so “affluent” that they are now 
going to “give” $65 a week in- 
stead of only $55, but the figure 
is misleading, because you can 
only get the $65 week on the basis 
of earning upwards of $135 per 
week. Not many workers make 
that. 

It is opposite to what it should 
be. The man on bottom who needs 
it most, who only gets $1.25 an 
hour, should be paid more. But 
he gets no increase, and the man 
on the top does. 

Now they say that you will get 
50 per cent of the paycheck you 
used to get. But the company can 
start moving workers around now 
when they want to make a lay 
off, and force those still working 
to take lower wages. This would 
mean that when you are laid off 
at the lowest rate you will get 
half of $80 a week, or $40 a week. 
It used to be that yon would get 
one half your highest earning of 
a quarter. 

The worst clause of all is the 
one in which they are really try- 
ing to tie a man to his job. Be- 
fore, if a man quit or was fired 
he could collect unemployment 
insurance after five weeks, but 
now if he quits or gets fired he 
cannot collect at all. 

| The union wants to circulate 
petitions. But I think that we 
should picket every plant in the 
city. 


five children were in the house 
but all escaped injury. He said 
fire damaged the front of the 
house and the explosion broke 
several windows. 

“The police claim that he put 
the gun on them.” Whatley said, 
“but there are witnesses, includ- 
ing me, who say he didn’t. I 
think they arrested him because 
he’s with the movement. Anyone 
who participated in anyway at 
all gets the worst from them. 
When we demonstrate, they take 
pictures of the people; and if 
you’ve got a job, they show the 
picture to the man you work for, 
and when you go to work the 
next day you’re out of a job.” 


Space is hard to find to stock 
material in the plant. When the 
company eliminated plant 3, they 
jammed everything from plant 3 
into remaining plants 4, 5 and 6. 
Now the thing about the whole 
situation at Highland Park is that 
the company kept all of the high 
production operations — and high 
production operations mean that 
you have to have plenty of space 
to stock production line supplies 
because they go through it so 
fast. To keep these lines oper- 
ating means speed, speed, pile up, 
pile up. 

LIKE SKYSCRAPERS 

Those supplies are piled up 
like skyscrapers, reaching up all ! 
the way to the ceiling. If some- 
thing happened where one of 
those piles fell over, there’s no 
telling how many of the workers 
would be killed or injured. The 
buildings just weren’t made to 
take care of what the company 
is doing to make sure that they 
get out the production from the 
workers. 

A question always asked by 
jitney drivers is: where can I 
put it? And the answer always is: 
pile it up; get it in somehow; 
we’ve got to keep production go- 
ing. 

OVERTIME TAKES TOLL 

And it isn’t only the lack of 
space. The work week — nine or 
ten hours a day for six or seven 
days — is more than any man can 


Out from War Fire 
— Into Plant Fire 

DETROIT, Mich. — One kid in 
our shop has just returned from 
under fire in Vietnam. He’s under 
company fire now. They want to 
fire him because he doesn’t seem 
to care about the company rules. 
He’s reckless. 

This kid’s brother was in 
Korea. I talked to him one day. 
He said, “You guys are worried 
that Chrysler may move this 
plant to Ohio, but the whole world 
may blow up any minute.” That’s 
a fateful way of looking at things, 
and I don’t agree with him that 
the guys aren’t absolutely right 
in being worried about moving to 
Ohio— but I had to defend him, 
nevertheless. 

When I got back from the 
Army myself, years ago, I re- 
member that the foreman we had 
reminded me of Hitler. He was a 
dictator, and I really wanted to 
kill him. A lot of other people 
told me I was getting too excit- 
ed, I was being “irrational.” But 
an older worker who had sons of 
his own in the Army seemed to 
understand how I was feeling, 
and he was the one who defended 
me. 

INDUSTRY MADNESS 

Meanwhile, the company is also 
refusing to hire a lot of kids be- 
cause they’re afraid they’ll be 
drafted. Instead, they’re hiring 
women. But at the same time 
that they are hiring new women 
in one department, they are lay- 
ing off women in another depart- 
ment. 

One of the women about to 
be laid-off was practically plead- 
ing for her job. It was pitiful. She 
has five young children, and she 
is their only support. She is a 
good worker, too. But the com- 
pany just had a bunch of numb- 
ers in front of them — hire these; 
lay-off those. Industry has no 
compassion, no feeling, no sense. 
It is just “industry.” This is the 
[true madness of our age. 


take. The speed is too much, and 
workers become fatigued. They 
can’t help but get tired at the 
pace they’re going, and this has 
got to take its toll in accidents. 
And it is taking its toll. Ambu- — 
lances average one trip a day 
coming to the plant to take out 
injured workers. 

Then there is the strange way 
the union and company treat 
accident cases in the shop. It 
seems to this writer that no one 
really cares for a worker once he 
or she is hurt. 

While there may be a very 
serious safety violation on the 
part of the company that is re- 
sponsible for a worker being 
hurt, nothing is ever done about 
it by the union if a worker is go- 
ing to get compensation for his 
injury. Not one safety grievance 
has been filed for years by the 
union against the company for 
unsafe conditions if the injured 
worker sustains a compensable 
injury. The fact that a worker 
gets some compensation doesn’t 
give Mm back his finger, or hand 
or arm or back that is lost or 
can’t be used and makes a cripple 
of him for the rest of his life. 

Like the worker who is para- 
lyzed, that I first referred to. He 
was under pressure to hurry up 
— you’ve just got to rush to keep 
the supplies moving. Instead of 
loading one or two racks of sup- 
plies on his jitney, he loaded 
three of them. He could carry 
this much and have a few inches 
clearance to get out the door. 
But an overhead crane had been 
left just at the doorway entrance, 
and he couldn’t see it because of 
his load. When he went through 
the door, the crane caught his 
hop rack, toppling the load on 
top of him. 

SAFETY SHORT-CUT 

Now jitneys ought to have 
canopies covering drivers, but 
only a few of the newer ones have / 
canopies. When the worker got 
hurt, enough hell was raised, and 
the company agreed to put cano- 
pies on all jitneys. But they de- 
cided to make their own canopies, 
welding them onto the jitneys. 

This short-cut to safety on the 
part of the company didn’t pro- 
duce safety at all. One of the 
metal canopies fell off, hitting a 
jitney driver in the head. It could 
have killed him. Luckily, he was 
just knocked unconscious and re- 
covered without serious injury. 

The pattern is monotonous. 
There is no campaign on pres- 
sure on the part of the onion in 
behalf of the workers where safe- 
ty is concerned. It’s always Pro- 
duction, Speed, Hurry, Work 
Fast, Get Hurt, Go to the Hospi- 
tal, Get Well and Return to 
Work Under The Same Condi- 
tions. 

COMPENSATION SCAPE GOAT 

I am dismayed at the way the 
company and union use Work- 
man’s Compensation as a scape- 
goat to justify dangerous work- 
ing conditions. Remember that 
factory worker s are without 
fingers or one or both hands. Few 
workers retire without taking 
some deformity with them to re- 
mind them of some unsafe condi- 
tion in the shop. 

Everything, it seems, has to 
make money for the company at 
all costs. There can be no space 
unused. The machine means more 
than the person. The jitney means 
more than the man who drives 
it. The broom means more than 
the sweeper. You have a right to 
ask why. The answer is PRO- 
DUCTION. 


Bomb Negro’s Home ; He’s Arrested 
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EDITORIALS 

Administration Flops in Washington 

The failure of an all-white southern jury in Selma, Ala., to 
convict the murderers of white civil rights worker Rev. James 
Reeb shows clearly that the efforts of the civil rights movement 
must be increased to achieve justice in the courts of the benighted 
South. 

Nevertheless, the pressures of the movement have produced 
historic results recently: the conviction by an all-white Anniston, 
Ala., jury of the first white man ever found guilty for murdering 
a Negro in the South; the conviction of three Ku Klux Klansmen 
by another all-white jury in Montgomery, Ala., for conspiring to 
violate the civil rights of Mrs. Viola Liuzzo; the agreement by the 
white city government of Nachez, Miss., to end discriminatory 
policies after demonstrations and. a 40% effective boycott of busi- 
ness places that lasted three months; and the court injunction 
brought against the Ku Klux Klan in Bogalusa, La., to restrain 
their terrorism. „ 

These are but the latest in a series of victories made possible 
by the unending force exerted by the Negro Revolution and the 
demands of Negroes everywhere for freedom now. The momentum 
of the movement and the aspirations of the Negroes collided head- 
on with the Johnson Administration’s do-nothing civil rights poli- 
cies at the recent White House Civil Rights Conference — and 
doomed it to the failure it was. 

Johnson’s speech and the conference was inspired by a study 
prepared by former Assistant Secretary of Labor Daniel Moynihan, 
dealing with the disorganization of Negro ghetto family life in 
the North. By concentrating on this sociological theme, the ad- 
ministration hoped to shift the emphasis of racial problems from 
the South to the North — as if it is anything but a national problem 
—and to apply brakes to the growing civil rights activity by substi- 
tuting endless discussion in the place of mass actions. 

But to this sociological study of disorganization, history had 
shown instead the actual organized actions of the Negro masses 
in Watts in Los Angeles; in Chester and Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Harlem, Cleveland and Chicago — to say nothing of the ceaseless 
protests and demonstrations by Negroes and white civil rights 
workers in the South. 

The experts had hoped to engage in sterile discussions of how 
the Northern urban Negro can regain the “manhood” he is sup- 
posed to have lost from the practices of segregation and discrimina- 
tion. Instead, the Negro panelists launched a scathing attack 
against- the administration’s failure to use the power it now has 
to enforce present laws supposedly guaranteeing Negro equality. 
They demanded greater protection for civil rights workers in the 
South; more federal registrars to enroll Southern Negro voters; 
the withholding of federal funds from government contractors 
practicing racial job discrimination and from states practicing school 
segregation; and more forceful measures to speed up social and 
economic integration throughout the nation. 

The most correct analysis presented there, however, pointed 
out that racial discrimination is a product of the capitalist system, 
and that the system itself has to be changed before the problem 
can be truly eliminated. This, of course, could hardly be accepted 
by a conference designed to produce gradual adjustment proposals 
that would not disrupt existing social and economic relations, or by 
an administration that is dedicated to tbe preservation and exten- 
sion of the capitalist system. 

The truth is clear. It is the federal government that has lost 
its manhood. It is not administration conferences or the administra- 
tion that will assure Negro equality. Only the continuous demon- 
strations and protests of the mass civil rights movement, combined 
with its growing number of white allies, can achieve freedom 
and equality, not only for the Negroes, but for all. 


. , . and in Rio de Janiero 

At the recent Organization of American States conference held 
in Rio de Janiero, the U.S. tried to obtain agreement for an inter- 
American “peace’’ force that it could use to intervene in the 
Latin American countries in exchange for continuing economic aid. 
The Latin American countries accepted the U.S. offer to extend 
Alliance for Progress aid beyond the original 1971 original cut-off 
date, but flatly rejected the “peace” force proposal. 

For a century the Latin American countries have fought to 
overcome the imperialist intervention by the U.S. in their affairs, 
and finally succeeded in obtaining a treaty provision at the original 
OAS Bogata conference held in 1951 to outlaw the intervention of 
any one country, including the U.S., in the internal affairs of any 
other country. 

Since that time, the U.S. has openly violated this treaty twipe: 
first in Cuba, and more recently in the Dominican Republic. While 
the Cuban intervention during the missile crisis may have been 
rationalized away as a special situation, the Dominican intervention 
was open imperialism. The entire intervention was completely engi- 
neered by the U.S. in order to get a right-wing government into 
power. 

Indeed, it was this U.S. intervention that forced postponement 
of the OAS Rio de Janiero conference, originally scheduled for 
February, to the November date because of overwhelming public 
sentiment in Latin America against the U.S. but Dominica also 
dominated the November conference. 

Rusk had been quietly working behind the scenes for months, 
trying to obtain agreement on the “peace" force proposal. What 
this proposal amounted to was that the U.S. would control this 
force, and could openly intervene in the affairs of any hemispheric 
country that it considered to be disturbing “peace.” If any Latin 
American government opposed U.S. policies, it would be brought 
in line with the “peace” force. 

And Latin American countries have known U.S. policy only 
too well. Not only have they seen it at work in Dominica, they have 
also seen it in the support and aid given by the U.S. to Latin 
American dictators. 

Against this background of U.S. actions, the conference speech 
of Rusk urging the countries to initiate and carry out progressive 
economic and social reforms could have been considered as nothing 
more than sheer hypocrisy by the Latin Americans. The Latin 
American people do need progressive economic and social reforms. 
They will newer achieve them under the military dictators sup- 
ported and kept in power by the U.S. government. 
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dally in Britain at this time. 


THE ANTI-WAR 
MOVEMENT 

It was a magnificent expe- 
rience to be part of the 
thousands demonstrating in 
Washington to end the Viet- 
nam bloodbath. I only hope 
it gave the Administration 
something to think about. 

What gave marchers some- 
thing to think about, on the 
other hand, was the almost 
complete absence of Negroes 
in the March. Of course there 
were some — but in that mass 
of almost 40,000 you could 
hardly spot one. It felt strange 
to he in such a lily-white sea. 
Many marchers seemed to feel 
the same. 

Yet virtually every Negro I 
know is deeply convinced that 
the war in Vietnam is totally 
wrong. We must come to grips 
with a statement I saw in 
your paper last issue from a 
CORE worker in California, 
that “Vietnam is in Missis- 
sippi, and that is what we 
must be concerned about.” 

Student 

Detroit 

* * * 

The Negro workers in our 
shop do not talk much about 
Vietnam. They talk about Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. They 
figure that if we are supposed 
to be fighting for freedom, 
that’s where the fight should 
be. 

I don’t know a single one 
that thinks we are in Viet- 
nam to help the Vietnamese 
people. The only reason most 
of them think we are there 
is because China has an 
A-bomb, and the U.S. wants 
to knock China out of the run- 
ning before they get a chance 
at us. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The line-up of those who 
were heckling the anti - war 
demonstrators — Birchites; 
KKKers; Rockwell’s Nazis — 
speaks volumes. 

Marcher 
New York 

* * * 

It is Thanksgiving Day as I 
write this and I wonder: 
Thanksgiving for what? We 
totter on the edge of oblivion. I 
can give thanks for the emerg- 
ing nations, and for the Negro 
movement in this country — 
but the immense power and 
reactionary nature of the rul- 
ing minority in this country 
casts a pall over the world 
scene. 

Activist 

Berkeley 

* * * 

I am against the war in 
Vietnam and I’m against the 
draft but I am sick of the guys 
at Columbia University that 
formed the “Preserve the 2F 
status” movement. It is strict- 
ly an elitist movement. 

If it was something that in- 
cluded the vast section of the 
population — the working class 
kids, the poor kids — I’d be 


proud to be a member of it. 
But these guys don’t seem to 
care about the kids that have 
no way out. 

Some of these students think 
they are better than others be- 
cause they are going to col- 
lege and are “too important” 
to go to war and die. I, too, 
don’t want to go to war to kill 
or be killed but I don’t think 
the next guy should have to 
go either. 

Columbia Student 
New York 

* * * 

Most of the fellows I know 
well in our shop are World 
War II vets. They don’t have 
to be told much about what 
war is about — most of them 
feel the only ones that benefit 
from any war are the capital- 
ists. And just being workers, 
they know that what’s good 
for the capitalists is bad for 
them. 

When they came hack from 
World War II they found the 
shops worse than when they 
had left. That’s what they 
know about — their own griev- 
ances. i | 

Nobody in his right mind 
wants to see our youth killed 
off — or anybody else’s youth, 
either. I don’t blame the kids 
for doing anything they can 
to keep from getting drafted. 
I can’t believe that anybody 
would be in favor of war ex- 
cept those who have had no 
experience in it themselves, 
and who have no children who 
might have to go How. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * 4 

The daily preifs is really 
hilarious. Except it doesn’t 
leave you laughing. During the 
Assembly of the Unrepre- 
sented in August in Washing- 
ton they ripped the demon- 
strators apart because they 
were “young” and “bearded” 
and “passionate.” During the 
recent SANE sponsored 
march, on the other hand, 
they tried to laugh at the fact 
that the crowd was “middle- 
aged” and “well-dressed.” We 
can’t win. 

Marcher 

Chicago 

* * * 

I think the reason the dem- 
onstrations are important to 
kids like me is because this 
is the only way we can vote. 
They don’t give us a ballot 
until we’re 21, and this is the 
only way we can let people 
know how we feel. That is 
what I mean by saying this is 
our means of voting. 

Youth 

Detroit 

* * * 

RACISM 

I’ve noticed lately quite a 
few stories about vandalism in 
synagogues, here in Philadel- 
phia, in Holyoke, Mass., and 
especially around London, 
England. It seems to me that 
there is a crazy upsurge of 
neo-Nazism and racism espe- 


It is hard to believe consider- 
ing what the British people 
went through during the war. 

The new immigration law 
passed a few years ago shows 
that the ruling class goes along 
with the racism. And the Labor 
Party seems to go along with 
it almost as much as the 
Tories. Wilson is full of hot air 
on the race question, as well 
as on many others. 

The immigration bill also 
shows the hollowness of the 
“Commonwealth” since racism 
prevailed over the Common- 
wealth concept when they ex- 
cluded West Indians and Indi- 
ans and yet continued to al- 
low the whites from non-Com- 
monwealth Ireland to immi- 
grate into Britain. 

I wonder if the hypcritical 
racism of the British politi- 
cians had any connection with 
their ever-more-apparent pusil- 
lanimity over Rhodesia? 

Concerned Student 
Philadelphia 
* * * 
RHODESIA 

When I read that the Afri- 
cans in Rhodesia were fighting 
Ian Smith’s riot-tanks with 
sticks and stones I could not 
help but remember the pic- 
tures of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion, when the students and 
workers had to use the very 
same kind of “weapon s” 
against the Russian tanks. 

Another tragic analogy is 
also obvious. The Hungarian 
people cried out in vain for 
help from the “democracy-lov- 
ing” West. So did the Afri- 
cans. No help came and the 
Hungarians were crushed. 
Need anyone say more? 

Technician 
Philadelphia 
* * * 

The white Rhodesians seem 
to have crushed the general 
strike of the black African 
workers — for the time being. 
But when I read that police 
reserves are remaining in all 
the black townships, and that 
helicopters continue to fly 
overhead on constant alert for 
any new strike threats, I knew 
that the whites have certainly 
seen a little of the hand-writ- 
ing on the wall, anyhow. 

The African economy resits 
on cheap black labor, and a 
successful general strike could 
very well bring down Ian 
Smith — something the white 
over-lords there must know 
very well. 

Observer 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

It was not' only the black 
Africans, who constitute 94% 
of the population, who opposed 
Smith’s reactionary regime in 
Rhodesia. Before UDI was de- 
clared a number of liberal 
whites had also expressed their 
opposition to apartheid. (One 
white layer, Leo Baron, who 
had defended Africans in court 
for many years was arrested 
eight minutes after UDI was 
declared, and thrown into soli- 
tary confinement.) Yet after 
UDI was declared, and Britain 
did not move to stop Smith, 
most of these whites remained 
silent. 

The whole affair reminds 
me of the relationship between 
our own South and the U.S. 
Federal Government. There are 
whites in the South who would 
“stand up and be counted,” if 
only the Government could be 
counted on to protect them. 
But time after time the failure 
of the Federal Government to 
show that it was willing to en- 
force law and order, left the 
field to the white racists. It 
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has only been after the result- 
ant bloody violence against Ne- 
groes and civil rights workers 
produced mass demonstrations 
of protest that troops have ever 
been sent. 

CORE Activist 
Detroit 

* * * 

In your note to Mr. Mc- 
Shane’s editorial on Rhodesia 
last issue you suggested as 
one alternative that our coun- 
try should ihtervene with 
force in Rhodesia . . . Would 
not the use of force and vio- 
lence in Rhodesia be just as 
wrong as it is in Vietnam? 
Can we justify the forcing of 
our will on a foreign nation 
because those there whom we 
are opposed to are also doing 
it, whether they be the Viet- 
cong or the Rhodesian racists? 

Your statement seems to be 
a gross contradiction. It is 
impossible for you to say at 
this time that the economic 
sanctions are not sufficient. If 
Britain or the UN cannot stop 
them by a peaceful settle- 
ment, then let the Rhodesians 
make a go of it. It will not 
be long before the Negroes 
organize a Freedom Move- 
ment and bring about change 
through crisis with a mini- 
mum loss of life. 

Student 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: “Force” and 
“violence” are not synony- 
mous. The plea of the African 
nations that Britain, the U.S. 
and the UN use force to put 
down Smith’s seizure of Rho- 
desia was made in order to 
stop the violence that the 
white racists have carried on 
there for all too long, and to 
prevent the bloodshed that is 
bound to increase now that 
UDI has been declared. The 
demand was tor Britain to ful- 
fill her commitments to the 
Africans (whose plight is di- 
rectly her making), just as 
was the demand of the civil 
rights movement in this coun- 
try for the Federal Gov’t to 
send, troops to protect Ne- 
groes in the South from the 
white racist violence there. 
(See Our Life and Times, 
page 1, for more on this ques- 
tion.) 

* * * 

The U.S. has made some 
pious- statements against Rho- 
desia, and stopped some al- 
most non-existent trade with 
Rhodesia — but it continues 
to trade heavily with South 
Africa, the real apartheid 
“giant” in Africa. In fact, I 
believe that without the back- 
ing of South Africa, white 
Rhodesia would fall very quick- 
ly. Auto workers might be in- 
terested to know that every 
automotive firm in America 
— GM, Ford, Chrysler, Fire- 
stone and Goodyear — have 
heavy investments in “apar- 
theid.” 

Disgusted 

Boston 

* * * 

All the guys in our shop 
were of the same opinion — if 
the blacks in Africa had done 
what Smith did, there would 
have been no question at all 
whether “force” should have 
been used. The white workers 
felt the same way as the 
Negro workers. But nobody 
was surprised at what had 
happened. The whites have 
gotten away with it in South 
Africa all these years, so 
there was little doubt they 
could get away with it in 
Rhodesia, too. 

Auto Worker 

Detroit 


INDONESIA 

I find the events in Indon- 
esia which News and Letters 
has analyzed most disturb- 
ing, because all sides, the 
Army, the Indonesian Com- 
munist Party and Sukarno, 
seem to have one thing in 
common — contempt for the 
masses. 

Sukarno has not taken the 
masses in to build his coun- 
try. He does not appear to 
have any confidence in their 
judgment. Instead he relies on 
slogans and anti - imperalist 
statements to substitute for the 
creative building of a country 
by the masses themselves. 

The Indonesian Communist 
party displays this same lack 
of confidence in the masses. 
They had one of the largest 
Communist Parties in the 
world and yet with literally 
millions on whom to base a 
real transformation of society, 
the party chose instead to sup- 
port, if not outright plan, a 
coup d’etat that would ex- 
change one set of leaders for 
another, and nothing more. 

The Army, in the wake of 
the abortive coup, is now 
slashing out at all opposition 
— communist and non-commun- 
ist, all who oppose their rule. 

Meanwhile the conditions of 
life for the population as a 
whole changes little and will 
not be transformed until they 
take matters into their own 
hands. 

Student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

NEGRO REVOLT 

I never thought I’d ever 
agree with a racist, but when 
the KKK lawyer whose clients 
were finally found guilty in 
Alabama said that the only 
reason they were convicted 
was because of MartinLuther 
King, he was 100% correct, so 
far as I’m concerned. He said 
the white people down there 
knew the colored people would 
never quit their marching un- 
til some whites were finally 
found guilty. Amen. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Voting is a big item now. 
When the pressure of the 
Negro movement forced the 
government to act on voting 
procedures, it promised to 
change the whole political 
structure. And it isn’t just 
that the vote will enable the 
Negro to benefit from it, but 
that many whites will benefit 
from it too. 

The Negro Revolution is not 
a question of freeing a mi- 
nority. The way this society 
is constructed, we need to 
take the yoke off a whole lot 
of things, and the Negro 
Revolution is going to make 
life better for everyone. A 
lot of whites will benefit from 
what is in the hopper now. 
It is just a matter of getting 
things into full bloom where 
everybody will be able to 
see that. 

Auto Worker 
Ohio 

* » * 

The aim of the Negro is to 
get in the mainstream — to get 
into a power structure, or a 
movement, or a government 
where he can help to fashion 
laws that will be for the 
betterment of his community. 
There is a great injustice 
being done to people through- 
out the world, with which he 
sympathizes, but firstly, he 
wants to resolve his problems 
at home. 

Civil Rights Activist 
Detroit 


If more changes do not 
come soon in the jury-trials 
in the South there will most 
certainly be mass marches 
shaking this lan 1 again. 

Most of the people I know 
seem to believe that the capi- 
talist system would just fall 
apart if our judiciary system 
failed. They feel that it is just 
about the only sane thing left 
in our world. But when they 
saw how it works in the South, 
they began to doubt just how 
good it was, after all. 

Personally, I don’t think it 
is the “jury system” we can 
have confidence in — it is 
the mass pressure from the 
people. That seems to be the 
only thing that has brought 
about what little “justice” 
this world has ever seen. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

STUDENT & WORKER 

Some of my student friends 
find N&L a bewildering thing. 
They want to talk to me about 
the workers’ articles. One eco- 
nomics student told me that 
he had read many labor sta- 
tistics hut never knew or 
could understand the reason 
for wildcat strikes and lost 
man-hours — but that he finally 
understood it after he read 
one of the issues of N&L. 

What worries me is that the 
student revolt might become 
a movement in a vacuum. It 
will be a castrated movement 
if the students are divided 
from the workers. I think that 
is the reason that some stu- 
dents go to the Progressive 
Labor Party, because there is 
such a division between them 
and the workers. 

I remember talking with 
some Puerto Ricans who had 
attended an Epton rally dur- 
ing the election campaigns. 
They told me they stood 
around and watched and lis- 
tened but alt Epton talked 
about was Vietnam, and then 
some Spanish guy got up and 
spoke about the Dominican 
Republic. But, they said, no 
one talked about the neighbor- 
hood. If they were running 
there, they didn’t understand 
why they didn’t talk about 
what had to be done right 
at home. 

Student 
New York 
* ♦ * 

When my co-organizer in 
our tenant council came up 
to visit, the first thing he saw 
was the Spanish word for 
“strike” in the October issue 
of N&L I had, and he was 
very interested. He also read 
the articles on the California 
grape strike in the November 
issue and was even more in- 
terested for he is Puerto 
Rican and did not realize that 
there are so many Mexican 
people living in California. He 
said “I see Spanish-speaking 
people have a tough time 
throughout this country.” 

Student 
New York 
* * * 

SAFETY? 

United States Steel’s Home- 
stead Works won the 1965 
Safety Award. They won it be- 
cause they have a plant guard 
to take care of all the so-called 
minor accidents. He shuttles 
the men back and forth be- 
tween home and work to elim- 
inate lost-time accidents. 

In less than 45 days after 
we won toe award they had 
three lost-time accidents that 
they couldn’t do anything 
about. 

Steelworker 

Pittsburgh 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Chairman 
National Editorial Board 

Why Philosophy? Why Now? 

Twenty years after the end of World War II— a full generation 
has grown up! — and yet look at our “new,” nonfascist world: 20 
years after the British Empire began its dissolution with India 
winning its independence; 16 years after Tito broke from Stalin, 
and Mao won power in China; over a decade since the end of the 
Korean War and true deStalinization was begun by the East German 
workers, who first put an end to the myth of invincibility of 
Russian totalitarianism — a new stage of freedom which was climaxed 
in that orbit by the 1956 Hungarian Revolution; some 8 years 
since a whole new world was opened- by the African Revolutions 
that so enveloped whole continents that even in the mightiest im- 
perialist empire — the United States — Cuba tore away free, not to 
mention the Negro Revolutions right within this country; ail these 
world-shaking events, and yet, and yet, capitalism is still so firmly 
in the saddle that it can exude a new form of reaction. 

In Europe there is DeGaullism; in the United States, Birchism; 
the Sino-Soviet conflict signifies, not a break FROM state-capitalism 
but WITHIN it, for the domination over the new third world of 
newly independent countries aspiring to establish themselves on 
new foundations. During the same period, the Cuban Revolution 
was so diverted from its humanist channels that Cuba is now hardly 
more than a satellite of Russia. 

Must we then in the United States nevertheless fall victim 
to the gravitational pull of pseudo-revolutionism — Maoism, Trot- 
skyism, Fidelismo, “pure” CPism? This, indeed, is the only alterna- 
tive WHEN one looks for escape, instead of true liberation, which 
can only be achieved where there is a unity of the movement of 
liberation and the philosophy of liberation. 

PHILOSOPHY BECOMES THE IMPERATIVE 

Just as it was no accident that in liberated France after World 
War II Hegelian dialectics and Marx’s humanism became the urgent 
questions of the day, so in our day the answer to: What Now? 
rests in the rediscovery of Marxist-Humanism. It is not neces- 
sary, in order to expose the void, to return to the death of Lenin 
and the disarray in the Marxist movement. The need for a philoso- 
phy is felt by others than Marxists. While it is true that the 
question was one of life and death for the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters who spoke in Marxist terms, it was raised as poignantly by 
the African revolutionaries who spoke, instead, of “Negritude,” inde- 
pendent African socialism. Humanism has now become the impera- 
tive for the Negro Revolution, for the young intellectual, white and 
Negro, who sees that “the power structure” will not let it be, and yet 
considers it sufficient to meet each situation as it arises without 
having any “preconceived notions.” 

In order to grasp the need for an underlying Marxist-Humanist 
philosophy, however, what is necessary is to see philosophy not 
only “in general,” but most concretely and profoundly as the link 
in the forward movement of humanity. Even for seeing the fork 
in the road ahead, it is necessary, first of all, to clear away the 
intellectual debris, the “undogmatic,” no less than the “dogmatic.” 

A piecemeal policy is incapable of disclosing the historic link, 
the continuity in the struggle for freedom, much less anticipate 
the future course of revolution as it overcomes the counter- 
revolution that has always appeared at critical moments just when 
victory seemed in sight. Lessons of history cannot be dismissed 
with a shrug of the shoulders while one continues to live only 
for the moment. Unfinished revolutions have ever been the 
source for the new breath the old class society draws to keep on 
existing. 

Sometimes it even appears as “new” — as the democratic 
Weimar Republic did when compared to the Kaiser regime that 
preceded it. Yet July (Kornilov’s attempted counter-revolution) 
was not just a date on the calendar, nor only a Russian phenome- 
non that intervened between February (overthrow of Tsar) and 
October (workers’ state). February would never have “gone on” 
to October without the Bolsheviks. As in Germany in 1919, the 
Russian Revolution would have been beheaded by the counter- 
revolution just beneath the surface that rose to the surface on all 
sides to challenge the workers’ power that had been achieved. 

History is full of examples of “dead” societies that live on, 
only to exude a new reaction. Between the defeated 1923 German 
Revolution and triumphant Nazism a whole decade passed, but 
the seeds of counter-revolution were present in the murders of 
Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht, and in the first Nazi beer- 
hall putsch, which failed in the early 1920’s but was also not 
transformed into any new October. Theory is needed not only to 
discern the counter-revolution, but to overcome it. History may 
repeat itself, but a missed revolutionary moment perishes into the 
old decadent society. 

MARXISM AND OUR OWN PERIOD 

When Hegel complained that philosophy had not responded 
to the challenge of the French Revolution, he didn’t mean that it 
would have done so if thought “corresponded” to reality. He 
meant thought too would have to transform reality. It is this, just 
this, principle of dialectic which Marx drove beyond the limits of 
philosophy when he wrote: “Philosophers have interpreted the world. 
The point is to change it.” Far from this meaning only material 
change, it meant change also in consciousness, in thought, in the 
minds of the “educators” as well as those “to be educated.” From 
the moment when Marx first stated that in 1845, to the last breath 
of life he drew in 1883, it would be hard to find a division between 
his theory and his practice, a let up in either the development of 
theory or in participation of revolutionary class struggles, national 
and international. His theory lives after him because it not only 
reflected the period in which he lived, but our own period. 

By introducing the wage laborer into economics, Marx trans- 
formed it from a science of things dealing with profits and wages, 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Strike Brings Movement, 
Student, Worker, Together 

By EUGENE WALKER 

Under the impact of the Civil Rights movement, new 
relationships are being drawn between student youth and 
workers. In the grape strike in California, involving Mexi- 
can-Ameriean, Filipino and Negro workers, dozens of uni- 
versity students have actively participated. 


Classroom Experiment In 
Freedom Brings Rewards 




In the strike area they are aid- 
ing the workers by manning 
picket lines, distributing leaflets 
and trying to convince strike 
breakers to leave the fields. On 
the university campuses they are 
setting up tables to collect food 
and money for the strikers who 
have no union strike fund. 

Students who have been to the 
strike area speak to meetings on 
the campus about the condition 
of the farm laborer’s existence 
and his strike. The students often 
bring striking workers to the 
campus to speak about the strike. 

ALSO IN SOUTH 

In Mississippi students and 
workers are again joining to aid 
in the formation of the Mississip- 
pi Freedom Union. (See News 
and Letters Oct. 1965 issue.) 

Sharecroppers in Mississippi 
have begun to organize a union. 
The students see the formation of 
this union as part of the Civil 
Rights revolution. 

In both the grape strike and the 
Mississippi Freedom Union, the 
Involvement of student youth can 
be viewed as an extension of the- 
relation between youth and the 
Civil Rights movement to a rela- 
tionship of students and the labor 
movement. That is, they are join- 
ing with minority groups in seek- 
ing recognition of a union in both 
actions. 

The focal point is the unrepre- 
sented, the unorganized. The stu- 
dents view this is a part of the 
civil rights movement~the right 
for a voice in society. I think 
that the labor movement is, or at 

Long Shoremen and 
Students Aid Strike 

Los Angeles, Cal. — There 
was a rally at L. A. State Col- 
lege where Delores Huerto, 
Vice President of the Nation- 
al Farm Workers Associa- 
tion, Delano, Calif., spoke on 
the grape pickers strike. (See 
p. 3 for other strike news.) 

She said that besides the work- 
ers picketing in the fields, which 
has drawn an estimated 5,000 
from the fields, they have begun 
picketing ships on which grapes 
were being sent out of the San 
Francisco harbor. The longshore- 
men have recognized the strike 
and refused to handle grapes 
from the strike area. 

PICKETS SPREAD TO 
OTHER AREAS 

Now the growers are using the 
Los Angeles harbor for shipping 
grapes. The workers from Del- 
ano have come here to picket at 
the docks in San Pedro and Long 
Beach. They will also be picket- 
ing the markets in Los Angeles 
which handle the grapes from 
the strike area. 

Miss Huerta said that while 
only the strikers may picket the 
docks, any one may picket the 
markets, where they will hand 
out leaflets telling people why 
there is a strike. 

.She appealed for the students to 
aid in picketing the markets. 
Many students have aided in the 
strike by going to the fields 
where the strike is occurring and 
helping picket. And if markets 
are picketed many students will 
join in there, too. 

—Student, Los Angeles 

State College 


least should be, one with the civil 
rights movement. 

A LOOK AT LABOR 

The concern heretofore has 
been to get the Negro or other 
minorities a job. The new acti- 
vity presents an opportunity for 
student youth to look at the labor 
process itself. The obtaining of a 
job, or even union representation 
is in itself no guarantee of a 
more human existence. The divi- 
sion between rank and file and 
labor bureaucracy is at times al- 
most as. great as between the 
worker and the employer. And 
this often leads to very inhuman 
working conditions. 

Students have often viewed 
labor as fat and satisfied. This 
view tends to come from looking 
at the labor leadership and not 
realizing the division between 
leadership and ranks. The rank 
and file are similar to the strata 
of society that students working 
in the civil rights movement have 
been working with— unrepresent- 
ed people. Many are minorities 
facing a double harden of pre- 
judice and exploitative working 
conditions. 

If student youth working in 
civil rights accept, as part of 
that movement, the job of seek- 
ing to aid workers in obtaining 
different working conditions, then 
a relationship between the civil 
rights movement and the labor 
movement would be enriched 
and invigorate both. 


Detroit, Mich. — Freedom 
and realism are the two 
things I believe should be 
key words in any classroom. 
Formality, impersonality, and 
Puritanical snobbery will get 
a teacher nowhere in a school 
in a lower - socio - economic 
area. They are unnecessary. 

A month after school started, 
an 11th grader who was not one 
of my own students, but whom I 
had befriended, gave me a neatly 
bundled group of papers. Within, 
I found some of the most sensi- 
tive poetry and short-story writ- 
ing that I ever seen from a 
student. The grammar was bad, 
and at first he was ashamed to 
hand them to me; but I finally 
covinoed him that it was not the 
grammar that was important, it 
was his ideas. 

POEMS OF LIFE 

In the month previous to this 
incident we had had many long 
conversations about his feelings, 
his ideas, and his thoughts about, 
the slums and his family and the 
school and the world in which he 
lived. Now he responded with 
short stories about poor little 
children dressed in rags whose 
mother walked around in a leath- 
er coat; he gave me poems about 
pimps and prostitutes which util- 
ized rhythm and metaphors and 
imagery which no English teach- 
er had taught him (he was often 
flunked by those teachers); he 
gave me humorous sketches 
about drag racing and TCB 
(takin’ care of biz), etc. 

I decided to try an experiment. 

I had the young student read his 
work before my 12A class and 
told the students that I would 


take as long as they wanted to 
discuss his work, on the condi- 
tion that they would react with 
some sort of creative work of 
their own. The reaction was tre- 
mendous. Not only did the stu- 
dents at first respond with dis- 
belief, saying, “You mean we can 
say anthing we want?” but after 
I assured them that it was all 
right, the creative flow from 
them was and still is forthcoming. 
LEARNING A JOY 

There is absolutely no reason 
why a friendly and warm atmos- 
phere cannot be created; why the 
teacher must be aloof; why there 
shouldn’t be a comradely feeling 
of people working together hav- 
ing fun at it. Why shouldn’t 
learning be a joy? 

Challenging one’s mind and 
sensing one’s own growth is 
beautiful and thrilling. The stu- 
dents should feel this. But they 
can only feel it as long as the 
teacher feels challenged and as 
long as she feels the students are 
helping her grow in understand- 
ing and sensitivity. When she 
loses this feeling, she should quit, 
for she will destroy much more 
than she will create. 


By MIKE WALTERS 

The events in Washington, D.C. 
over the Thanksgiving weekend 
were a mixture of bunk and seri- 
ousness. 

The bunk was the hysterical 
kook-baiting by SANE officials. 
This dangerous style Of attempt- 
ing to display respectability is 
worse than red-baiting. It is an 
attack not only on those that 
posses what others might con- 
sider radical ideas, but goes be- 
yond the political realm and ex- 
tends into all levels of the 
personal. 

To agree to a definition of res- 
pectability that derives from one’s 
dress, language, work, and even 
age, is to submit one’s self-acti- 
vity to the values of the power- 
elite. 

The right ot be “kooky” is 
precisely what the student move- 
ment in the U.S. is all about. 
An entire generation grew up 
with the realization that it was 
the respectable, clean-cut, coat- 
and-tie clique that constructed 
the corporate state attitude which 
led to Eichmann’s “banality of 
evil.” 

THE SERIOUSNESS 

However, a sense of serious- 
ness pervaded the March. It 
seems that the general frustra- 
tion of not really being taken ser- 
iously by the Establishment adds 
to one’s mood 1 of seriousness. 
When a supposed liberal such as 
Hubert Humphrey can remark 
over and over that the right to 
dissent doesn’t mean the right to 
be taken seriously, then one real- 
izes the actual bankruptcy of this 
nation, both intellectually and 
morally. 

CARNIVAL AND REVOLUTION j 

The atmosphere in Washington j 
was also that of both a carnival j 


White Students 
Picket Bigots 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — The 
Board of Education has been 
busing Negro children from 
Germantown over to the Burney 
School in Logan. There was sup- 
posedly some trouble between 
the two groups of kids recently. 

Shortly afterwards, the Neigh- 
borhood School Association 
(N.S.A. — patterned on the order 
of P.A.T. in New York) picketed 
outside the Burney School 
against the busing. Most of the 
pickets didn’t even live in that 
neighborhood. The N.S.A. is no- 
torious for smelling out trouble 
and running after it in any sec- 
tion of the city it can find it. 

The surprise was that a group 
of young people, most of them in 
their late teens and early 20’s, 
who were from the neighborhood 
and had gone to Burney School 
themselves, came out and picket- 
ed against the N.S.A. One sign 
said “Let’s Have Equality.” 

Some of these kids were inter- 
viewed on TV. One girl said, “I 
think people aren’t being fair to 
the Negroes.” Maybe it doesn’t 
seem like much to get excited 
about, but I was so amazed and 
happy to hear this reaction I just 
had to write to you about it. 

Student 

Philadelphia 


and a revolution. This is pri- 
marily a description of the End 
of the War Convention. It was 
mostly a gathering of the student 
movement. 

The convention could be dep- 
icted as an anti-convention. Here 
was a classical example of the 
old absorbing the new. The “Old 
Left” forces dominated the pro- 
cedure levels of the convention 
and allowed the New Left to fight 
themselves weary by the dissen- 
tion. 

After the ultra-left, participat- 
ory - democracy forces and the 
religious radicals withdrew out of 
sheer exhaustion, the Old Left 
operated the machinery of the 
convention as they desired. It 
was the Progressive Party all 
j over again. 

THE NEW LEFT 

The New Left, being self-acti- 
vists instead of organization-men, 
dissolved in an incompetent Coney 
Island of the Left. But there is 
still hope if they will analyze 
properly the necessity of having 
an ideology, even if it is only 
what Raya Dunayevskaya has 
called the “self-activity of think- 
ing,” in which thought must be 
related to activity and its signi- 
ficance. 

This was a new kind of carni- 
val. It was a side-show that had 
revolutionary sentiments in the 
anger and binntness with which 
the major attitudes in America 
were confronted.There was a de- 
mand for real alternatives, not 
only political but personal as 
well. 

The New Left is always on the 
verge of a break-through, but it 
always gets suspended by its own 
momentum. One goes away with 
the feeling: Well, maybe next 
time . . . 
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From Washington 

Washington, D. C. — A con- 
vention that had been plan- 
ned last August, when the 
Assembly of Unrepresented 
People met in Washington, 
took place here during 
Thanksgiving week. The idea 
behind it was to discuss how 
well the National Coordinat- 
ing Committee, set up in 
August by the 2,000 people 
who had met in the work- 
shops, had worked out. 

... I arrived on Nov. 25, just 
in time to attend a meeting at 
the Lincoln Temple. 

The only word to describe that 
meeting is chaos. At one point 
there were three people on the 
floor at the same time. One had 
captured the microphone, and 
the other two were simply 
screaming as loud as they could. 

Friday morning, when the 
workshop resumed (four from the 
night before, and eight new ones), 
the tone seemed slightly changed. 
This may have been because of 
some constructive pressure by 
the Mississippi Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party, which had sent 
about 150 people to the Conven- 
tion. The Negro representatives 
had sat in amazement while the 
factions fought their fnrions bat- 
ties. From a workshop on the 
“Freedom Movement and the 
Peace Movement’’ came a plan 
for a Southern peace convention 
among the civil rights groups. 

Most people went to the Satur- 
day march from the Convention 
feeling that very little had been 
accomplished, but Saturday night 
saw a real change in the people, 
and on Sunday morning at the 
final session we saw the real 
fruits of the conference. A mo- 
tion on structure had finally been 
passed, and it seemed acceptable 
to almost all. In short, it said 
that the name should be “The 
National Coordinating Committee 
to End the War in Vietnam”; that 
it was to be a federation of groups 
opposed to the Vietnam War; 
that local groups shall maintain 
automony for local action; that 
there shall be a Standing Com- 
mittee made up of one delegate 
from each of the participating 
groups; and that there is one vote 
for every 50 members of a par- 
ticipating independent or local 
chapter of a national group, and 
one vote for every national 
organization. 

From New York 

New York, N. Y. — The 
March on Washington of 
Nov. 27 was one of the larg- 
est antiwar demonstrations 
ever held in this country. 
About 35,000 people came 
from all over the United 
States, and there was even 
a group from French Canada. 
But I saw very few Negroes 
and almost no Puerto Ricans 
from New York. The March 
seemed to he composed most- 
ly of students or middle-class 
or intellectual people. 

The counter-demonstration on 
the other side of the street nevei 
numbered more than 100 persons, 
and was of an extremely Fascistic 
nature. 

The rally behind the Washing- 
ton Monument was held at about 
two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
continued until about five. Most 
of the speeches were very lack- 
luster. Carl Oglesby’s speech, 
however, was directed at the 
state of the movement, in which 
he sharply criticized the move- 
ment’s increasing isolation and 
called for its involvement in do- 
mestic as well as international 
struggles. 

This issue, to me, was die big- 
gest issue in the March. It be- 
came an issue because rank-and- 
file bus drivers in N.Y. City, 


working for Greyhound and Trail- 
ways, opposed both the manage- 
ment and the union leadership 
and refused to drive the peace 
marchers to Washington. (Ac- 
cording to another version, Mike 
Quill, the union leader, may have 
been responsible for this.) 
COMMUNICATION PROBLEM 

It never would have been pos- 
sible for bus drivers to refuse 
to drive the marchers to Wash- 
ington for the Civil Rights March. 
In fact the working class has 
always been cooperative, except 
in rare cases, during the Free- 
dom movement. But the Vietnam 
movement is a place where we 
can get easily isolated. That was 
the view of a minority of the 
people. 

Such organizations as May 2nd 
issued statements saying that the 
bus drivers showed they were 
controlled by a “capitalist mas- 
ter” This was obviously not true 
because the bus companies mere- 
ly wanted to make money and 
urged the drivers to drive. 
NEED WORKER CONTACT 

I feel that the only way that 
this situation can be remedied is 
by actively involving ourselves in 
the struggles of the rank-and-file 
movements in unions in America 
today, in the organization of un- 
organized workers, and in the 
fight for freedom now by Ameri- 
can Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 
I think that this is the only way 
we can end the estrangement and 
this isolation, which is so disas- 
; trous as can be seen by what hap- 
pended with the bus drivers in the 
March on Washington. 

Marcher, N.Y. 

From Oakland 

Oakland, Cal.— -When we 
finally made it into Oak- 
land, it felt as though we 
were entering Mississippi or 
some other foreign country. 

The Berkeley police, one felt, 
where really there to clear our 
way and prevent violent heckl- 
ing. There was none. 

But the Oakland police had the 
stance and anger on their faces 
of police in Los Angeles and of 
the South when greeting civil 
rights demonstrators. 

In Oakland, and at the park 
where the rally was held, the 
counter demonstrators felt freer 
to crawl out. Many had swast- 
ikas. 

One sign for the war in Viet- 
nam was particularly repulsive. 
It was done in red, white and 
blue stars — but the blue stars 
were in the shape of a swastika, 
the red and white stripes were 
vertical, and the slogan read “con- 
tinue the war.” I saw about six 
of these along the route in Oak- 
land. 

Though the counter demonstra- 
tors claimed to have had 1,000 
or more at the park, I counted 
no more than about 50. 

The march somehow did not 
have the life and spirit of a civil 
rights march. This being the first 
time I have been in a peace 
march of any size, the compari- 
son was very evident to me. 


Perhaps the difference be- 
tween the civil rights movement 
and the peace movement is that 
when one marches for civil rights, 
one is very conscious that the 
Negro masses, whether they are 
marching that day or not, will 
overcome someday; that there is 
a mass base to the movement 
which will not for long he div- 
erted nor will it stop until it 
wins. 

But in the peace movement, 
there seems to be no such as- 
surance. 

OPPOSITION IS SAME 

However the opposition to both 
movements is the same. The peo- 
ple who wear swastikas show up 
against both the civil rights 
movement and against the peace 
movement. And in both cases 
they “get equal time” on TV, 
radio and newspapers— no matter 
how small they are in numbers 
compared to the larger numbers 
they oppose. It always looks on 
TV as though they have “equal” 
strength as well as “equal” time. 
One has to fee a participant to 
know differently. 

— Freedom Rider 

From Berkeley 

Berkeley, Cal.— Thousands 
demonstrated against the 
war in Vietnam on Nov. 20, 
when, after an extended has- 
sel with the Oakland authori- 
ties, the Vietnam Day. Com- 
mittee obtained a ruling 
from a Federal Court in San 
Francisco, allowing thej 
march to proceed, but with 
several restrictions. 

The march had to arrive in Oak- 
land by 11 a.m. which meant It 
had to leave the Berkeley campus 
by 10 a.m. It could not go to the 
army terminal because to do so 
it would have to go through an 
underpass which would mean 
that “traffic would be disrupted 
to an unreasonable degree.” Thus 
the march could go to a park in 
the Negro section of Oakland^ 
but it had to disperse by 5 p.m., 
i.e. before dark. The marchers 
had to be grouped in sections of 
1,000, with a minimum gap of 60 
feet between sections. 

STATE OF EMERGENCY 

Once the ruling came through, 
only two days before the march 
was to take place, Oakland de- 
clared itslef in a state of emer- 
gency and claimed to have asked 
the state for National Guards- 
men as its own police force was 
Inadequate to handle the situa- 
tion. Gov. Brown denied that 
such a request had been made. 
There were no Guardsmen at the 
march. 

It was interesting that the Cal- 
ifornia Highway Patrol rode with 
the march while it was in Berke- 
ley, but did not accompany the 
marchers into Oakland. This re- 
inforces my opinion that Oak- 
land would have welcomed some 
violence in connection with the 
march. 

THOUSANDS MARCH 

On Saturday, the march took 
off as scheduled, got into Oak- 
land on time, and got to the park 
without incident. There were 


eight and a half sections, and i 
though the police underestimated ' 
the throng at only 8000, the 
marchers estimated it at closer 1 
to 15,000. That is closer to the ! 
truth; it was certainly a healthy 
number. 

A majority of the marchers 
were people out of the commu- 
nity— that is, non-students. We! 
didn’t pick up too many people 
on the course of march, though 
there were many who cheered us 
or otherwise showed their agree- 
ment. What with the resistance 
from Oakland and the incidents 
with the Hell’s Angels during the 
Oct. 16 march, I believe many 
people marced just to spite Oak- 
land. At the park, there were 
several teams of 10 cops walking 
around in formation throughout 
the rally. It is easy to hate them. 

The speeches at the rally con- 
centrated on the situation as it 
exists now and the illegitimate 
role being played by this country, 
and demanded the withdrawal of 
our troops. At previous marches 
and teach-ins there has been 


some good historical analysis of 
the Vietnam situation, but 
throughout he VDC activity I 
have felt the lack of a broad 
analysis of the foreign policy of 
this country. 

SEARCHING ANALYSIS 
NEEDED 

Seldom is the Dominican situa- 
tion* related to the Vietnam situa- 
tion. Yet a thorough analysis 
would, I think, have to conclude 
that the present foreign policy of 
this country almost assures the 
sending of troops to South Am- 
erica, Asia, and probably Africa 
within the next decade, if it is 
allowed to continue. A searching 
analysis of why we played the 
role we did in Korea, the Congo, 
Dominica, and Vietnam is need 
ed. 

Otherwise the only political 
position put forward is that of 
being against the present policy. 
Not only is there no positive posi- 
tion put forth, there is no broad 
analysis which would make it 
obvious that the U.S. should get 
out. 
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Why Philosophy? Why Now? 
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to one of production relations, concerned with laborers and capital- 
ists at the point of production. By introducing Man- into Hegelian 
dialectics, which had concerned itself with development of con- 
sciousness and self-consciousness, Marx put an end to the de- 
humanization of philosophy. By making the masses the subject of 
history, he did away with the utopianism of socialism, the bringing 
in of an “ism” by utopian planners from the outside, instead of 
seeing the masses themselves reshaping history from the material 
foundations to its ideas. Only the whole is the truth. 

For the Humanism of Marxism, man as creativity became the 
point of departure and the point of return, the transformed reality 
and the insight into the future. As Marx reshaped Capital under the 
impact of the American Civil War and the struggle for the shorten- 
ing of the working day, theory itself was transformed from an 
intellectual debate to a reflection not only of the Class struggles, 
but of the pull of the future. 

RELATIONSHIP OF THOUGHT AND FREEDOM 

The relationship of thought to freedom hit Lenin with such 
extraordinary force when the Second International proved impo- 
tent in the face of the challenge of World War I that this greatest 
of all realists wrote excitedly, idealistically, approvingly, this 
paraphrase of the mystic Hegel: “Cognition not only reflects the 
world, but creates it.” And indeed this became not just an ideal, 
but the actual preparation for the Russian Revolution. Without 
such an underlying philosophy, Lenin could not have written 
“State and Revolution” and made this both the preparation for 
revolution and the foundation for what happens afterwards to 
assure the needed breakdown of the division between mental and 
manual labor, if ever a truly new society was to be created. 

The historic continuity was lost with Trotskyism. Having failed 
to become a polarizing force for any new Marxist regroupment, 
however, there was no necessity in the 1950's to destroy all its pre- 
tensions to historic continuity. With the Sino-Soviet conflict out 
in the open in the 1960’s, however, Maoism is exercising a gravi- 
tational pull on the left, and Trotskyism, which is tailending 
it, is just the non-Stalinist whitewash needed to make Mao’s 
“uninterrupted revolution” and Trotsky’s “permanent revolution” 
the way to “revolutionary seizure of power” as if our whole State 
capitalist age wasn’t proof that willingness to take power and class 
collaboratiOnism are no longer opposites. 

Moreover, for the purposes of the civil rights movement in 
the U.S., the revolutionary sound is heard above the underlying 
class collaborationism and therefore can act as a polarizing force 
for the intellectual left which thinks it can live very well without 
a total philosophy. The theoretic destruction of Trotekyim has 
become a necessity because In our life and times there is a danger 
that the whole forward movement of humanity will once again be 
stopped in midpoint. 

The further digging into philosophic roots, the reformulation 
of this philosophy of freedom for our epoch in ever new forms 
must be done by us. Neither Marx nor Lenin could have, in the 
concrete, seen the problems of our age. This is our task. Therein 
lies the uniqueness of Marxist-Humanism. Just as it is no accident 
that six weeks before the East German workers tore down the myth 
of Communist totalitarian invincibility, we concretized “the Abso- 
lute Idea” for our age by showing that the movement is not only 
from theory to practice, but from practice to theory, and this de- 
i cided the structure of Marxism and Freedom, so the concretization 
of “the second negativity,” that is to say, not only the overthrow 
of the old but the creation and continuity of the new, will deter- 
mine the structure of a new book. 

No one else has even posed the working out of a new relation- 
ship of theory to practice demanded by our age. The reestablish- 
ment of the Humanist and Abolitionist roots of Marxism, which 
were the goals of Marxism and Freedom— and which were con- 
cretized on the American scene by American Civilization on Trial, 
and on the world scene by the chapter on Mao in the new edition 
of Marxism and Freedom — must be extended so that both organiza- 
tionally and philosophically the spontaneous movements on _ a 
world scale can rediscover the missing link, the historic continuity 
with the freedom struggles and once and for all have freedom be, 
individually, socially, totally. 
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Demonstrations Oppose War 
As LBJ Plans New Escalation 
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erate attempts to bring that 
about.” 

When confronted with the 
startling revelations of the 
“peace feelers” they had clearly 
rejected, the State Department 
was reduced to stating that they 
had been dismissed as lacking 
serious intent. But it was clear 
that they had been dismissed be- 
cause the “unconditional discus- 
sions” to end the conflict that the 
Administration has claimed it 
will accept are not unconditional 
at all. 

In contrast to the “controlled 
information” policy of the Ad- 
ministration which attempts to 
feed to the American public only 
as much information as it deems 
to be in the “national interest,” 
the anti-war movement has 
forced the debate on Adminis- 
tration foreign policies to a point 
that has never before been seen 
in this country. It was the Free 
Speech Movement in Berkeley 
one year ago that ended the 
sterility that McCarthyism had 
imposed on the intellectual world 
for over a decade, and trans- 
formed the colleges throughout 
the country into campuses seeth- 
ing with life and debate. It was 
the F9M that spawned the teach- 
ins born at the University of 
Michigan the next Spring — just 
as it was the Civil Bights Move- 
"fiient that had spawned the FMS. 

Moreover, the debate is now 
not being confined to a challenge 
of Johnson’s dirty war in Viet- 
nam, but is beginning to examine 
the anti-war movement itself, and 
question its direction. Thus, sev- 
eral marchers, from both-Berke- 
ley and Washington, came back 
from the Thanksgiving demon- 
strations with many questions. 
(See reports by the marchers, 
Page 7.) 

MOVEMENT EXAMINES 
ITSELF 

Some had become aware of the 
absence of the Negro movement 
in their ranks to any meaningful 
degree; others were questioning 
an apparently similar isolation 
from the workers. Some scored 
the battle between the “Old Left” 
and the “New Left,” and most 
important of all, some raised the 
question of whether it is suffici- 
ent to be only against, without 
knowing what it is you are for. 

It is American imperalism that 
has dictated the policies in Viet- 
nam as well as in Dominca. And 
it is American imperialism that 
the American anti-war movement 
is rightly most concerned with. 
But being for the self-determin- 
ation of the Vietnamese people 
does not mean being for Hanoi, 
much less being for Mao Tse- 
tung, who certainly has his own 
designs on the whole Asian 
world. 

VIETNAMESE FIGHT FOR 
FREEDOM 

The history of Vietnam will 
show that the entire Vietnamese 
people have been fighting a con- 
tinuous battle for freedom — first 
from their French oppressors, 
then from their own oppressors. 
After they defeated the French, 
the Geneva Agreement of 1954 
split their country in two but 
provided for elections and the 
reunification of the country in 
1956. It was South Vietnam’s 
Ngo Dinh Diem, backed by the 
United States, who refused to al- 
low the elections. That hated ty- 
rant was finally toppled two 
years ago, only to be followed by 
a succession of other military 
dictators, all propped up by the 
U.S. against the wishes of the 
Vietnamese. 

As for North Vietnam, the peo- 
ple knew the nature of their 
Communist rulers there long be- 
fore the American“advisers”even 
knew where Vietnam was oil the 
map. Thus, when Ho Clhi-minh 
was carrying on his “Hundred 
Flowers Campaign” in 1956, the 
students in North Vietnam had 


their own oppositional publica- 
tion, Dat Moi (New Land), and 
the central oppositional paper 
was called Nhan Van (The Hu- 
manist). There was at that time 
both a peasant uprising and 
workers’ unrest, as well as the 
intellectual revolt, against the 
Communist rulers in North Viet- 
nam. 

OPPOSITION STIFLED 

Just as Mao Tse-tung conclud- 
ed his experiment with the “Hun- 
dred Flowers Campaign” (en- 
couraging free expression) a 
short six weeks after it began, 
when the outpouring of griev- 
ances by the Chinese workers 
and intellectuals was ended with 
a gigantic rectification campaign 
— and a few executions; so Ho 
Chi-minh also knew how to sup- 
press his opposition. Stifling op- 
position is common to all rulers. 

In our country, the first sighs 
j that the anti-war movement was 
gaining momentum nearly pro- 
duced a revival of McCarthyism, 
as draft-card burning was made 
a federal offense with stiff pen- 
alties, and student demonstra- 
tors at the University of Michi- 
gan were transferred to 1A 
status and threatened with im- 
mediate induction into the army. 

The old familiar “Communist 
smear campaign,” was launched 
against alt dissenters, regardless 
of how broad the opposition to 
the war has by now become. Let- 
ters sent to the White House, 
opposing the war — and even let- 
ters that merely appeal to the 
President to encourage debate 
(such as one recently signed by 
12 professors at NYU) — have 
been referred for investigation to 
the internal security division, 
that department that deals with 
"subversive activities.” 

MORE ESCALATION TO 
COME 

The day after the demon- 
stration, Secretary of War Mc- 
Namara had already informed 
the world (hat the troop commit- 
ment to Vietnam would be in- 
creased from the current 160,000 
to 200,000 and perhaps 300,000 in 
the near future. That is precise- 
ly the number employed in the 
Korean War. 

The Administration has come a 
long way since the election cam- 
paign of one short year ago, 
when Johnson declared that he 
would not commit American 
troops to Vietnam. It was during 
that very election campaign that 
the “peace ' feelers” from Hanoi 
had come, but were not consid- 
ered expedient to reveal. 

The unprecedented vote by 
which the American people de- 
feated Goldwater was a ciear 
sign of the deep anti-war feelings 
of the American people. But they 
have found Johnson now carry- 
ing out the very Goldwater poli- 
cies they so decisively rejected 
only last November. 

It is becoming clear that the 
only fundamental struggle 
against was. is actually the strug- 
gle for a new society, opposed 
to capitalism — of both the private 
variety as in the U.S., and the 
state variety as in Russia and 
China — which creates war. 

At the Washington demonstra- 
tion the greatest response was 
that given to SDS President, 
Carl Oglesby who said, “There is 
something wrong with a govern- 
ment which can send 100,000 
troops to Vietnam, but won’t send 
100 voting registrars into Missis- 
sippi.” 

In the examination of its own 
direction, the anti-war movement 
must find that its goal is inti- 
mately joined with the Negro 
struggles and the working-class 
struggles in this country. It is 
with these masses that the anti- 
war demonstrations must find 
their link, if the U.S. is to be 
prevented from escalating the 
war in Vietnam into a new world 
war from which there will be no 
return. 
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African Opposition Deepens Rhodesian Crisis 
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that the united nations of 
Africa could muster enough 
military equipment without the 
help of the industrial powers 
of either the Western or the 
Eastern blocs, it is a situation 
that draws them into a unity 
closer than they have been on 
any issue. 

White Rhodesia can draw 
upon its own military force, 
one of the strongest in Africa, 
plus the military and indus- 
trial help of segregationist 
South Africa and Portugal. 
They represent a combined 
force of 375,000 troops that 
the free black African nations 
would be hard pressed to 
match. Yet the determination 
of 250 million Africans will 
not be stopped. 

Those who argue against the 
use of force by Wilson seem 
to forget that force has al- 
ready been used by the Smith 
regime. White troops are used 
to fire upon African demon- 
strators, white troops were 
used in pre-dawn raids to be- 
head the struggle for African 
freedom, white troops have for 
years been used to enforce 
segregationist laws against the 
African majority. Saboteurs 
from Smith’s camp have blown 
up the main power line from 
Rhodesia to the copper mines 
of Zambia. The proper use of 
force by Britain now can pre- 
vent greater bloodshed at a 
later date. • 

The American public is un- 
der the impression that its gov- 
ernment has gone “all out” on 
this question of sanctions. 
Nothing could be further from 
the truth. True, they recalled 


their Consul General, ended 
their sugar quota of one ship 
load, suspended credits and 
loans and discouraged tourism. 
THAT’S ALL! 

Meanwhile, $11 million in 
purchases of asbestos and 
chrome ore and $24 million in 
imports of agricultural mach- 
inery and road building equip- 
ment are unaffected by the 
farce. After all, American 
profits cannot be affected by 
vague political principles, can 
they? 

Both imports and exports to 
Rhodesia could be handled un- 
der existing law, the “Export 
Control Act” and the “Trading 
with the Enemy Act.” These 
acts are yet to be enforced, 
as are similar restrictions 
against South Africa and Por- 
tugal. 

The use of “sanctions” by 
England and the United States 
against Rhodesia alone be- 
comes quite meaningless so 
long as these countries still do 
business as usual with South 
Africa, who in turn will give 
Rhodesia everything It needs. 

Capitalism, being what it is, 
dog eat dog, looks with favor 
on those enterprising enough 
to supply the needs of Rhode- 
sia. While one capitalist coun- 
try boycotts, the rest increase 
and triple their trade with the 
enemy. 

Russia and China likewise 
are all for sanctions, but since 
they traded little with Rhode- 
sia, Smith could not care less. 
So far, their sympathy for the 
Africans of that country has 
also remained just that, sym- 
pathy with no aid. The days 
ahead may force Africans to 


make a choice based on the 
behavior of both East and West 
toward the African majority in 
Rhodesia. In that sense it may 
be the key to the future of 
Africa. 

It has brought a new stage 
of unity among the African 
nations, nine of which threat- 
en to quit the British Common- 
wealth unless their demands 
are met. This new unity could 
become the basis of a more 
permanent federation of na- 
tions against the counter-re- « 
volution in the south. 

Up to now, the new nations 
of Africa, have thought prima- 
rily of obtaining their inde- 
pendence and then starting the 
task of building their new na- 
tions. They have accepted 
material aid from both sides 
in the cold war. There have 
been grave differences between 
themselves over the extent and 
source of this aid and differ- 
ences over the future of Africa. 

The brazen act of the White 
Rhodesians has brought to all 
the realization that a counter- 
revolutionary force exists with- 
in Africa: the bloc of Rhodesia, 
South Africa and the Portugese 
colonies of Angola and Mozam- 
bique, which stand like a stone 
wall preventing the flow of 
African Freedom to the south. 

The longer it stands, the 
more difficult it will be to 
dislodge. Yet, the mass of 250 
million Africans will not be 
stopped by a small white wall. 
They will, with sticks and 
stones if necessary, overcome 
the counter-revolution and with 
it, the last vestiges of imper- 
ialism on the African con- 
tinent. 


DE GAULLE 

Charles De Gaulle suffered 
a humiliating defeat in the 
Dec. 5 French Elections by 
polling only 43% of the pop- 
ular vote. The candidate of the 
Socialists and Communists, 
Francois Mitterrand, polled 
33% and came in second. They 
will face each other in a run 
off election in two weeks. 

The egotistical De Gaulle, 
at age 75, ignored all opposi- 
tion and demanded that the 
French people give him a bet- 
ter than 50% majority for an- 
other 7 years term in office. 
While he will probably win 
the run-off, his. image of in- 
vincibility has been crushed 
and, we hope, so has he. 

* 5*5 * 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

The United States Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights has form- 
ally requested that Federal 
law enforcement officers be 
stationed at trouble spots 
throughout the South and be 
authorized to make on-the- 
spot arrests for violations of 
federal law. 

J. Edgar Hoover has always 
resisted attempts to use the 
F.B.I. to enforce the law in 
the south. Civil rights work- 
ers have long complained of 
agents of the F.B.I. who stand 
by watching and taking notes 
while demonstrators are being 
beaten up. You recall that one 
of his agents rode in the car 


with the murderer of Mrs. 
Viola Liuzzo. 

If Hoover would assign a 
force of active agents to en- 
force law in the South at least 
equal in number to the agents 
he has watching the Commun- 
ist Party, it might be safe to 
walk the streets of the South. 
* * * 

WEST GERMANY 

The Bonn government has a 
Federal Office tor the De- 
fense of the Constitution, an 
institution similar to the F.B.I. 
here. Recently one Werner 
Paetsch revealed that it was 
full of old Gestapo and S.S 
men. For this report, he was 
put on trial for violating offi- 
cial secrets regulations, found 
guilty and given a suspended 
sentence of four months. 

The investigation revealed 
that his charges were true 
and two former Gestapo men, 
Heniz Felfe and Hans Cle- 
ment, both chiefs of key count- 
er-espionage branches of the 
F.I.A., were at the same time 
spying for Russia. They rece- 
ived 10 to 15 years at hard 
labor. Another dozen Gestapo 
men were quietly transferred 
out of the F.I.A , 

* * * 

HUNGARY 

It is nine years since the 
workers and students of Hung- 
ary faced Soviet tanks and 
machine guns on the streets 
of Budapest. Thousands died 
and more thousands fled from 


their homeland as the revolu- 
tion was crushed. Yet, they 
did achieve many of the re- 
forms they sought and it is 
now possible to talk with some 
of those who supported the 
revolt. 

Men like George Lukacs, 
Peter Veres and Tibor Dery 
are free and willing to talk. 
Lukacs, a Marxist philosoph- 
er, is now 80 years old and 
says that in his opinion it will 
take Marxism 20 years to re- 
cover from the distortions of 
Stalinism. 

Tibor Dery, one of the lead- 
ers of the Petoefi Club which 
attacked the Stalinist terror, is 
now 71 and spuent three years 
in prison. He states, “It was 
a revolution, not a counter- ’ 
revolution as they like to say 
these days. It is also true that 
much of what we were fight- 
ing for then has been more or 
less achieved by now.” 

* * * 

RED CHINA 

For the 15th time Red China 
has been denied a seat in the 
U.N. The vote this year, 47 to 
47 with 20 abstentions, makes 
it increasingly clear that the 
farce of having the govern- 
ment of Formosa recognized 
while the mainland regime 
representing 25% of the pop- 
ulation of the world is unrec- 
ognized, is nearing an end. 

The only way that U.S. pol- 
icy won this year was by ob- 
taining 20 abstentions which 
next year may turn the tide. 
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